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**  Cyclone  **    Spring-Coil    Fence. 


Weather. — Tlie  fence  is  made  of  best-i|uality  wire,  ^'alvaiiised.  Moisture  does  not  afTect  it. 
Expansion  and  contraction  caused  by  changes  in  temperature  are  provided  for  by  crimps  in  the 
horizontal  lines.     Once  up  the  fence  needs  no  after  straining 

Stock. —The  crimps  make  the  fence  elastic.  Stock  rushing  it  are  thrown  back,  and  both  stock  and 
fence  are  uninjured.     The  cross  ties,  1  ft.  apart,  make  a  perfect  web,  through  which  no  stock  can  pass. 

Accidents.— Should  a  breach  occur,  only  the  part  touched  is  affected.  The  rest  of  the  fence 
remains  taut. 

The   Fence  is  sent  ont  in  rolls  of  5  chains,  and  may  be  had  in  various  heights  and  spacings 

CYCLONE    WOYEN-WIRE    FENCE    &    GATE    Co., 

SWANSTON    STREET,    MELBOURNE    (Corner  of  Franklin  Street).  Send  for  Catal.i 

New  Zealand  :    59   St.    Asaph    Street,    Christchurch. 
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Books  for   Grown-ups. 

For  8tudio>«  naen  or  women   anxious  to  improve  thoir  education,   or  advan.«   m   iLi-sitinn, 
the  followiiig    list   of    books  will   be  found    very   valuable.       We    will  gladl^'   reply   to    eu- 
quirieg   asking  further  particulars,   and   send  the  book   selected   post  free  at  price*  quoted. 
If  you  have  not  a  library,   commence  to  form  a  GOOD  one  to-day  : — 

Connectives  of  English  Speech,  6s.  6d. 

English  Synonyms,  Antonyms  and   Prepositions,  6s.   8d. 

Foreign  Classics  in  English  (Wilkinson),  £1    19s. 

Literature:  Its   Principles  and   Problems  (Hunt).  5s.   8d. 

John   Brown  and   Mis  Men,  6s.  8d. 

William   Lloyd  Garrison,  6s.   6d. 

Supplement  to  the  Standard  Dictionary,   iss.  6d. 

John   a.    Whittier,   6s.  6d. 

Frederick   Douglass.  6s.  6d. 

Wendell   Phillips,  6s.   6d. 

Cyclopfedia  of  Practical  Quotations,   12s.  6d. 

The  Standard  Office  Dictionary,   12s.  6d, 


THE  MANAGER  "  Review  of  Review*,"  T.  &  G.  Life  Buildmg,  Swamlon  St.,  Melbourne. 
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International   Sundicatc.} 

Japan:  "  I'm  going  to  try  to  knock  that  bjuinl  of 
engine  off  this  road.'* 

Japan  is  greatly  opposed  to  Secretary  Knox's  selieme 
for  American  banVers  to  lake  over  the  Manchurian  rail- 
road.— News  Item. 


IND1CESTI0N& 

Biliousness 


^  Infants 

andINVALIDS. 


S«nd  to 


CKlUPE[)iA 
orPRACTlCAi: 


Cyclopedia  of 

Practical 

Quotations. 


No  fewer  than  30.000  valuable  Quota- 
tions and  Estracts.  with  full  list  of 
names,   nativity,   etc..  of   quot-ed    authors. 

Proverbs    from    many   nations. 

Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choatb  (late  American 
.^mh;i8sador  to  England)  says:— "The 
niuBt    complete    and    useful    book    of    the 


PRICE— Only  12s.  6d.   Posted. 


THE    MANAGER 

"  Review  of  Reviews," 

Swanston  Street,  Melbourne. 


It  is  a  charm  to  take  this 
book  and  to  go  over  page 
after  page  of  delightful 
quotations.  Their  great 
variety  is  .stimulating  and 
inspiring,  and  one  rises  from 
an  hour's  study  of  great 
thoughts  compressed  irito 
nutshells  with  a  feeling  of 
mental  vigour  and  cheer. 

For  writers  and  publ'C 
speakers  the  work  is  simply 
invaluable.  How  speeches 
and  writings  are  illuminated 
by  the  choice  saying  !  How 
they  give  point  am\  sub- 
stance ! 


SEND  FOR  A  COPY! 


You  Will  Never  Regret  It. 
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HEARNFS   Bronchitis   Cure. 

THE    P7IMOUS    REMEDY    FOR 

COUGHS,    BRONCHITIS,    PNEUMONIA,    PLEURISY, 
ASTHMA    and    CONSUMPTION. 


BRONCHITIS    and    PNEUMONIA 

CFRBD     BT 

Hearne's   Bronchitis   Cure. 


AFTER   OTHEE   TREATMENT    HAD    FAILED. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Heame.  De.ir  Sir.— From  a  etrict  sense  of 
duty  I  feel  that  I  should  publish  the  following  etat»- 
ment,  so  that  others  may  know  what  to  do  when  the 
awful  f-a^t  is  evident  tliat  a  life  is  in  danger  of  being 
kMt:— In  September.  1906,  my  little  girl,  aged  at  that 
time  three  years,  contracted  measles,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing October  was  attacked  by  Bronchitis.  Pneumonia  and 
Congestion  of  the  Lungs.  She  was  attended  by  a  legally 
qualiHed  doctor  of  high  standing,  but  his  treatment 
wa«  not  successful  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the 
illness.  On  Saturday,  the  21st  October,  1906,  he  said 
that  her  life  was  in  danger — that  there  was  very  little 
hope  for  her.  For  eight  days  and  nights  she  had  been 
prostrated  by  Oough.  Pain  and  Fever,  and  was  lying 
like  a  suvtue  unconscious.  At  this  stage  I  was  per- 
suaded by  a  friend  to  obtain  Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure, 
with  its  auxiliary  medicine  for  the  Fever  and  Conges- 
tion of  the  Lungs,  aa  directed  in  the  Catalogue  of 
Medicines  which  accompanies  each  bottle  of  the  Bron- 
chitis Cure.  I  gave  the  medicine  as  directed,  and  there 
was  an  inmprovement  from  the  first  dose  of  Hearne's 
Bronchitis  Cure.  The  improvement  continued  after 
each  dose  of  the  medicine.  In  a  week  she  was  perfectly 
free  from  the  Pneumonia.  Congestion.  Cough.  Pain  and 
Fever,  and  was  well,  except  that  she  was  still  weak.  In 
a  fortnight  she  was  quite  recovered,  and  is  now  in 
splendid  health,  and  stronger  than  ever.  Any  person 
asking  for  information  about  this  grand  medicine  can 
be  supplied  by  me,  or  by  any  of  my  neighbours  who 
have  witnessed  its  wonderful  cHects.  It  abaolu'eiy 
snatched  my  child  from  an  early  grave- — Yours  grate- 
fully, D.   GAEDINEH. 

Police  Station,  Qeelong  East,  Feb.  5,  19U8. 


BRONCHITIS. 


A    SUFFERER    73    YEARS    OF    AOE. 

THOROUGHLY    CURED    BY    TWO    BOTTI^ES    OF 
HEARNE'S     BRONCHITIS     CURE. 


IMMEDIATE   RELIEF— EFFECT   WONDERFUL. 

Mr.  Hearne.  Sir. — I  was  very  ill  with  Influenta  and 
Bronchitis.  A  friend  of  mine  persuaded  me  to  try  your 
Bronchitis  Cure.  The  first  dose  gave  me  immediate 
relief,  and  after  taking  the  second  bottle  I  am  thor- 
oughly cured.  Its  elTe<t  on  me  li.ia  been  most  wonderful. 
I  am  73  years  of  age.  I  trust  you  will  make  use  of 
this  treatment  by  publishing  it  for  the  benefit  of  hu- 
manity   generally.      Y'ours    most    respectfully, 

THOMAS    K.    TEEZISE. 

Reedy  Creek,  Victoria. 


PNEUMONIA    and    PLEURISY 

CCRBD     BT 

Hearne's   Bronchitis  Cure. 


A'FTER    OTHER    TREATMENT    HAD   FAILED. 

I,  Prudence  MKee.  of  Carr-street.  South  Geelong,  in 
view  of  the  imp()rtance  of  a  person  making  it  qaite 
clear  what  treatment  was  successful  in  curing  a  serious 
and  complicated  case  when  the  medicine  directions  and 
treatment  of  a  legally  qualified  doctor  had  failed,  state 
as  follows  :^ 

My  son,  Henry  M'Kee.  then  aged  eight  years,  had  been 
attended  by  a  legally  aualified  doctor,  who  pronounced 
him  to  be  suffering  from  Pneumonia,  Pleurisy  and  a 
stoppage  of  the  piissing  of  Urine.  Under  the  doctor's 
treatment,  the  child  gradually  got  worse,  and  the 
doctor  pronounced  the  case  hopeless.  He  told  me  that 
the  child  could  not  live.  At  this  stage  I  obtained  from 
Mr.  W.  G.  Hearne.  Chemist,  of  Geelong.  a  bottle  of 
Hearne's  Broiuhitis  Cure,  and  gave  it  u.)  the  child,  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  which  accompany  each  bottle 
of  it.  The  child  improved  after  the  second  dose  of 
Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure.  He  continued  to  improve 
each  day  from  each  dose  of  Hearne's  Medicine  alone, 
and  within  three  duys  he  was  free  from  the  Cough. 
Pneumonia  and  the  Pleurisy,  and  the  Urine  was  passing 
siitisfactgrily.  He  was  out  of  lied  at  the  end  of  a  week, 
completely  recovered,  and  he  is  now  in  perfect  he.tlth. 
PRUDENCE   M'KEE. 

Oarr-street,  South   Geelong.  Feb.  6,   19U8. 


CONSUMPTION. 


TOO   ILL  TO   LEAVE  HIS  BED. 


A    COMPLETE    CURE. 

Mr.  'W.  G.  Hearne.  Dear  Sir,— I  am  writing  to  tell  you 
about  the  wonderful  cure  your  medicine  has  effected  in 
my  case.  .About  three  years  ago  I  began  to  cough.  At 
first  the  cough  was  not  severe,  but  it  gradually  got 
worse,  and  T  became  very  weak  and  troubled  with  night 
sweats,  pain  in  my  chest,  and  great  (luaiitities  of 
phlegm.  On  sever.al  occasions  there  was  blo^^d  iri  the 
e\pector.ited  niitlter.  I  had  been  treated  by  a  doctor, 
who  pronouiK  ed  my  case  to  be  conflnmi>tion,  and  vari- 
ous other  Lreaimeiiis  bad  been  tried,  but  withom  benefit. 
It  was  at  this  stage  that  I  heard  of  your  Bronchitis 
Cure,  and  sent  to  you  for  n  course  of  the  medicine 
When  it  arrived.  I  was  too  ill  to  leave  my  bed.  but  I 
commenced  taking  it  at  once,  and  gradually  improved 
I  am  gl  id  to  say  tint  the  two  lots  <if  medicine  you  sent 
hive  efleci^Ml  a  complete  cure,  for  which  acceiit  my 
very   best  thanks.-    Yours  gratefully.  J.  BI.AIR. 

Westminster  Bridge-road.  S.E..  Ix-)ndoo. 


Beware  of"  lmita.tiOnS  !  The  great  success  of  HEARNE'S  Bronchitis  Cure 
has  Induced  a  number  of  unprincipled  persons  to  make  imitations,  each  calling  his  medicine 
"  Bronchitis  Cure,"  with  the  object  of  deceiving  the  unsuspecting,  and  so  i;etting  a  sale  for  an 
article  whirh  has  none  of  the  beneficial  effects  that  HEARNE'S  Bronchitis  Cure  has.  Conse- 
quently it  has  become  necessary  to  draw  your  attention  to  this  fact,  and  to  request  you,  in 
your  own  interests,  to  be  particular  to  ask  for  HEARNE'S,  and  see  that  you  get  it. 

HEARNE'S  BRONCHITIS  CURE,  Small  Size,  26;  Large  Size,  46.  Sold  by  all  Chemists 
and  Medicine  Vendors,  and  by  the  Proprietor,  \V.  Q.  HEARMi,  Chemist,  Oeelong,  Victoria. 
Forwarded  to  any  address  when  not  obtainable  locally. 

NOTICE.— Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure  No.  1a  does  NOT  contain  any 
Morphia  or  any  Opium  whatever.  It  ia  equally  benefioial  for  the  youngest 
child    and    the    most    aged    person. 
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International   Syndicatr.] 

Japan  :  *'  I  see  wliat's  in  the  wind  across  thi^  jioml.' 


UIIIIIU    IIIV  A^E   '''HE 

Simplest  CAMERAS  in  the  World 

And  yet  they  give  most  Delightful  Results. 

Biownie  Cameras  have  the  same  l)ayli;,'lii 
l,oailing  and  Developing  Features  as  the  more 
expensive  Kodaks.  The  Folding  Brownies  fold 
up  and  are  easily  carried.     Brownies   cost  as 

little  as  5/-. 

The  No.  3  Folding  Brownie  costs  37s.  6d.  It  takes  I*ic 
turfs  4^  X  3J.  and  can  he  fixed  in  a  stand  as  well  as  used  in 
the  hands     Time  Bulh  ami  Instantaneous  Kxposures 

Get  our  Catalogue,  No    29.  posted  free. 

AUSTRALIAN    KODAK   LTD. 

(BAKER  &  ROUSE  I'ty.  Ltd.), 
"The  Block,"  284  Collins  St.,  Melbourne, 

And  at  Sydney,  Adelaide   and   P.risliane. 


*     EVERY  HOUSEHOLD  AND  TRAVELLING  TRUNK   OUGHT  TO   CONTAIN  A   BOTTLE  OF    : 

* 

* 


ENO'S   'FRUIT  SALT' 


y^^^^J 

^n 

^^^ 

r 

^ 

^J^ 

A   SIMPLE    REMEDY   FOR   PREVENTING   AND    CURING 
BY    NATURAL   MEANS 
All  Functional  Derangements  of  the  Liver,   Temporary  Con- 
gestion arising:  from  Alcoholic  Beverages,  Errors  in  Diet. 
Biliousness,  Sick  Headache,  Giddiness,  Vomiting,  hieartburn. 

Sourness  of  the  Stomach,  Constipation,  Thirst. 

Skin  Eruptions,  Boils,  Feverish  Cold  with  High  Temperature 

and  Quick  Pulse,  Influenza,  Throat  Affections 

and  Fevers  of  All  Kinds. 


INDIGtSTION.  BILIOUSNESS,  SICH.NESS.  gic.-"  I  have  often  thoueht  of  writing  to 
tell  you  wti.ai  ■  FRDIT  SALT'  h.is  done  for  me.  I  used  to  be  a  perfect  martyr  to  Indigestion  and  Bil- 
iousness. Al>~)Ut  six  or  seven  years  back  njy  husband  suggested  I  should  try  '  FRUIT  S.\I/r.'  I  did  so, 
and  the  reeuft  has  been  marvellous.  I  never  h.ave  tho  terrible  pains  and  sickness  I  used  to  have:  I  can 
eat  almoflt  anything  now.  I  always  keep  it  in  the  house  and  recommend  it  to  my  friends,  as  it  is  such 
an  invaluable   pick-me-up   If   yoa    have  a   beada/che,  or  don't  feel  .iust  right. 

Yours  truly  (August  8,  1900)." 


i  The  efTect  of   ENO'S  '  FRtJIT  SALT'   on  a  Disordered.  Sleepless  and  Feverish  Condition  Is  simply  marvellous.  4 

i  It  Is,  In  fact.  Nature's  Own  Remedy,  and  an  Unsurpassed  One.  i 

I  CAUTION.— Ses  Capsule  marked  Eno's  •  Fruit  Salt.'     Without  It  you  have  a  WORTHLESS    IMITATION  i 

'  Prepared  only  by  J.  C.  ENO,  Ltd..  at  the  "FRUIT  SALT'  WORKS,  LONDON,  by  J.  C.  ENO'S  Patent.      ^  )j 
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A  PAMPHLET  ON   INFANT  FEEDING  AND  MANAGEMENT  (48  pages)  FREE. 

'^^JUlenburgs  Foods. 

Tho  "Allenburys"  Foods  give  Strength  and  Stamina,  and  supply  all  that  is  required  Tor  the  formation 
of  firm  flesh  and  bone  They  promote  perfeot  health,  and  give  freedom  from  digestive  troubles 
and    the   disorders  common   u>  children   fad   on   fannaoeoue   fooda,  oondeneed   milk,  or  even  cow's  milk. 

ALLEN  &  HANBLRYS  Ltd.,  LONDON,  and  Bridge  &  Loftus-s(s.,  SYDNEY. 


FROOTOIDS 

For    Headache,     Indig^estion,    Constipation    and    Biliousness, 

The  immense  number  of  orders  for  Frootoids,  sent  by  post  direct  to  the  Proprietor,  is  con- 
vincing proof  that  the  Public  appreciate  their  splendid  curing  power  over  the  above-named  com- 
plaints. They  are  elegant  in  appearance,  pleasant  to  take,  and,  what  is  of  the  utmost  imj>or- 
t«nce,  are  thoroughly  reliable  in  affording  quick  relief. 

Frootoids  are  immensely  more  valuable  than  an  ordinary  aperient,  in  so  far  that  they  not 
only  act  as  an  aperient,  but  do  remove  from  the  blood,  tissues  and  internal  organs,  waste 
poisonous  matter  that  is  clogging  them  and  choking  the  channels  that  lead  to  and  from  them. 
The  beneficial  eflfects  of  Frootoids  are  evident  at  once  by  the  disappearance  of  headache,  the 
head  becoming  clear,  and  a  bright,  cheery  sense  of  perfect  health  taking  the  place  of  sluggish, 
depressed  feelings,  by  the  liver  acting  properly,  and  by  the  food  being  properly  digested. 

Frootoids  are  the  proper  aperient  medicine  to  take  when  any  Congestion  or  Blood  Poison  it 
present,  or  when  Congestion  of  the  Brain  or  Apoplexy  is  present  or  threatening.  They  have 
been  tested,  and  have  been  proved  to  afford  quick  relief  in  such  cases  when  other  aperients  have 
not  done  any  good  at  all.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this  should  be  borne  in  mind,  for 
in  such  cases  to  take  an  ordinar\  aperient  is  to  waste  time  and  permit  of  a  serious  illness  becoming 
fatal. 

Frootoids  act  splendidly  on  the  liver,  and  quickly  cure  bilious  attacks  that  "  antibiliou* 
pills"  make  worse.  Many  people  have  been  made  sick  and  ill  by  "  antibilious  pills"  who  could 
have  been  cured  at  once  by  Frootoids.  People  should  not  allow  them.selves  to  be  duped  into  con- 
tracting a  medicine-taking  habit  In  being  persuaded  to  take  daily  doses  with  each  meal  of  so- 
called  indigestion  cures  that  do  NOT  cure.  Frootoids  have  been  subjected  to  extensive  tests,  and 
have  in  every  case  proved  successful  in  completely  curing  the  complaints  named. 

The  ordinary  adult  dose  of  Frootoids,  of  which  there  are  72  in  a  bottle,  is  2  to  4 — more  or 
less  as  required — taken,  preferably  at  bedtime,  when  constipated,  or  at  the  commencement  of  any 
other  disease  requiring  an  aperient,  as  an  auxiliary  with  the  special  medicine  necessary  for  the 
case.  A  constipate*!  habit  of  body  will  be  completely  cured  if  the  patient  will  on  each  occasion, 
when  suffering,  take  a  dose  of  Frootoids,  instead  of  an  ordinary  aperient ;  making  the  interval 
between  the  taking  of  each  dose  longer  and  the  dose  smaller.  The  patierl  thus  gradually  be- 
comes independent  of  Aperient  Medicines. 

For  sale  by  leading  Chemists  and  Storekeepers.  Retail  price,  1/6.  If  your  Chemist  or 
Storekeeper  has  not  got  them,  ask  him  to  get  them  for  you.  If  not  obtainable  locally,  send 
dire<-f  to  the  Proprietor,  VV.  G.  HEARXE,  Chemist,  Geelong,  Victoria. 

NOTICE.— The  materials  in  FROOTOIDS  are  of  the  VERY  BEST  QUALITY,  and  con- 
sist, amongst  other  ingredients,  of  the  active  principle  of  each  of  FIVE  different  MEDICAL 
FRUITS  and  ROOTS,  so  combined  and  proportioned  in  a  particular  way  that  a  far  BETTER 
result  is  obtained  than  from  an  ordinarv  aperient. 
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fl  The  Wife:  *'I  think  it  is-  perfectly  boantifal  wherf 
wife  an  1  husband  are  so  perfectly  congenial  and  with  thf^ 
same  political  views  a.%  in  our  ca^e.'" 
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KEEP    YOUR    STOCK 
WELL    WATERED. 

"Steel  Star"  Windmills  are  very  efficient 

Each  Section  is  made  of  First  quality  Steel,  aud 
^'aivanised  after  being  pnt  together — effectnally  pro- 
tecting bolts,  nuts,  cnt  edges,  etc.,  from  rust.  The 
Main  Casting  is  heavy  and  strong.  Bearings  long 
and  babbitted.  Wheel  and  turntable  revolve  against 
ball  bearings— reduein?  friction  to  a  minimnm  (which 
explains  one  of  the  light-running  features  of  the  Mill). 

Irrigation  Plants  to   work  by  Wind,  Hand, 
Steam,  Oil  and  other   powers   quoted   for, 

JOHN  BANKS  &  SON,  Prop.  Ltd. 

391  Bourke-st„  Melb.     324-330  Pitt-st.,  Sydney. 


ESPERANTO  STUDENTS. 

Baperanto  Manual,  Indispensable  to  Students, 
as. 

Motteau's  Esperanto- Eng;lish  Dictionary, 
as.  6d.   (as.   8d.   posted). 

O'Connor's  English- Esperanto  Dictionary, 
as.  6d.  (as.  8d.  posted). 

Riiodes'  New  Englisli- Esperanto  Diction- 
ary, 6s.  (6s,  6d.  posted.) 

Esperanto  for  the  Million,  3d. 

Le  Sercado  por  la  Ora  Saflano  (The  Qolden 
Fleece),  jd.  (pd.  posted). 

Pocket  Vocabulary  (English- Esperanto),  3d. 

The  British  Esperantist  :  a  Monthly 
Journal  in  English  and  Esperanto. 
Annual  Subscription,  4s. 


Send    to    "  REVIEW   OF   REVIEWS," 

T.  &  Q.  Building,  Swanston  Street, 

Melbourne. 
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THE   HEART    OF    THE    ANTARCTIC. 


The  Story  of  the  British  Antarctic  Expedition,  1907=1909. 

jt      A    RECORD    OF    BRITISH    PLUCK    AND    ACHIEVEMENT.    ^ 

Bv  E.  H.   Shackleton.  C.V.O. 


^  1'^  HERE  is  no  newd  to  tell  who  Lieutenant 
Shackleton  is  or  what  his  book  describes.  His 
marvellous  dash  for  the  South  Pole  has  thrilled  the 
world,  and  he  himself,  modest,  retiring,  a  typical 
Briton,  is  now  being  lionised  in  an  almost  unpre- 
cedented way.  We  all  know  what  the  book  is  about, 
but,  witli  the  exception  of  a  handful  of  privileged 
persons,  no  one  yet  knows  whether  the  wonderful 
story  is  told  in  a  way  to  grip  the  attention  of  the 
reader  or  whether  it  is  befogged  with  technical  mat- 
ter and  overloaded  with  insignificant  details,  a  forest 
of  achievements  which  cannot  be  properly  discerned 
because  of  the  trees  of  minor  events  and  experiences. 


snow  blindness,  dysentery,  and  bruises  innumerable, 
staggering  along  on  the  last  day,  starving,  half-frozen 
gasping  for  breath  in  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  tht 
gigantic  plateau  18,000  feet  high,  on  which  they  were 
the  only  living  things,  but  indomitable  and  deter 
mined  to  place  the  Union  Jack  nearest  the  Pole. 
These  men  are  our  countrymen.  Britons  every  one. 
Who  dare  say  that  our  race  is  declining  when  it  pro-j 
duces  men  like  these?" 

Further  de.scription  of  the  way  in  which  the  sub- 
,ject  is  treated  is  unnecessary.  The  work  is  in  two 
volumes,  7J  x  10,  the  first  having  269  pages  of  text, 
the  second  238.   and  180  pages  of  appendices,   cx>ntri- 


Fortunately  we  have  before  us  the  opinion  of  a 
great  critic  who  has  read  the  proofs  of  the  book.  He 
Bays,  "  I  have  seldom  read  so  human  a  document. 
Every  line  throbs  with  the  straightforward  earnest- 
ness of  one  who  has  been  universally  hailed,  as  above 
everything  else,  as  '  a  man.'  The  book  grips  the 
reader  from  the  first  paragraph  to  the  last.  Its 
charm  lies  in  its  simple  style,  and  lack  of  technical 
details.  If  it  were  not  for  the  splendid  appendices 
the  book  would  have  little  scientific  value,  but  as  it 
is  it  stands  easily  first  amongst  books  on  the  Polar 
regionB.  The  plain,  unvarnished  diary  kept  from  day 
to  day  by  Lieutenant  Shackleton  of  his  prodigious 
journey  of  within  ninety-seven  miles  of  the  Pole  will 
take  its  place  as  the  epic  of  Polar  exploration.  No 
one  could  read  through  the  record  of  the  super- 
human efforts  against  the  arrayed  forces  of  nature 
without  a  choking  in  the  throat,  and  a  feeling  of  in- 
tense pride  in  these  four  men  who  risked  their  lives 
crossing  ghastly  crevasses,  struggling  forward  often 
at  the  rate  of  only  a  few  hundred  yards  an  hour, 
against  a  howling  blizzard,  on  quarter  rations,  with- 
out a  full  meal   in  over  three  months,  suffering  from 


bated  by  the  scientific   members  of  the   exploration, 
dealing  with  the  scientific  results  obtained. 

Nine  cameras  were  taken  by  the  "  Nimrod,"  and 
some  of  the  explorers  must  have  been  adepts  in  their 
use,  for  the  photographs  are  magnificent. 
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The  Federal 
lilections. 


Melbourne,  March  26,  1910. 
The  Federal  elections  are  niiw  in 
full  swing,  and  the  l)attje  is  goinj^ 
right  mt-rril).  One  very"  remark- 
able feature  of  this  election  is  that 
the  State  Goxernments  are  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  fight.  Hitherto  the  State  Governments  as  such 
have  not  done  a  great  deal  to  associate  themselves 
with  either  of  the  contending  Federal  i)arties.  But 
the  last  Conference  of  Premiers,  which  arrived  at 
an  understanding  regarding  State  and  Federal 
finances,  has  brought  the  Governments  into  the  fight. 
Thev  are  all  stronglv  advocating  the  accejjtance  of 
the  projiosal  o\er  the  financial  agreement  which  fixes 
the  allowance  from  the  State  to  the  Commonwealth 
at  25s.  per  head  of  the  pojiulation.  With  such 
heavy  backing  as  this  the  Federal  (lovernment  party 
ought  to  ha^■e  a  good  chance  of  being  returned  with 
as  strong  a  following  as  they  now  possess.  Cer- 
tainly never  before  in  the  short  history  of  Federa- 
tion has  there  gone  to  the  country  such  a  strong 
and  undivided  jjarty.  As  far  as  api)earance  goes 
at  public  meetings  the  fusion  is  acceptable,  and  so 
indeed  it  should  be.  If  records  are  worth  anything, 
the  record  of  the  last  Federal  Parliament  should 
stand  it  in  good  stead,  for  its  achievements  in  law- 
making were  of  the  highest.  It  dealt  with  a  tur- 
bulent Parliament  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  passed 
legislation  of  an  enduring  character.  One  could 
wish  that  some  matters,  for  instan<-e  the  Federal 
capital  site,  had  been  otherwise  .settled.  But  on 
the  whole  the  record  is  a  g<x)d  erne.  The  nomina- 
tions have  proved  that  independent  candidates  have 
not  been  active  in  coming  forward.  The  enterprise 
of  the  few  discontents  w'ho  remained  out  of  the 
fusion  has  not  met  with  a  very  gratifying  response. 
At  any  rate  scarcely  anybody  has  thought  it  worth 
his  while  to  stand  for  nomination  as  one  of  their 
supporters.  Victoria  has  the  honour  of  having  the 
sole  lady  candidate.  Miss  Goldstein  is  again  offer- 
ing herself  as  a  canflidate  for  the  suffrages  of  the 
electors  for  the  Senate.  Six  years  ago  she  polled 
remarkably  well,  winning  over  50,000  votes.  It  is 
sincerely  to  he  hoped  that  she  wins  a  seat.  The 
moral  effect  fif  a  woman  winning  a  seat  will  be  ex- 
ceedingly great,  and  Miss  Goldstein  has  a  penson- 
ality    that    everyone    can     welcome.        Whether    the 


Labour  Party  will  conn-  back  any  stronger  is  a 
i|iustion  that  few  are  competent  to  give  an  opinion 
on.  Proljably  the  settlement  of  the  Newcastle  strike 
will  help  it  somewhat,  although  it  is  certain  that 
giiierally  it  must  give  the  party  a  set-back. 

There  is  no  lack  of  candidates  for 

n    ill        .        the    vacant    seats.      There    are    18 
Position  of         .,       ^  ,.         I.-  , 

Parties.  Senate   vacancies,   to  which   45   as- 

pire, and  75  .seats  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  which  there  are  159  candidates. 
For  the  six  States  the  position  is  as  follows  : — 

House  of  Re- 
Senate,  preseiitatives. 
State.                          Vacan-  Candi-  Vacan-  Candi- 
cies.        dates.       cies.     dates. 

N.S.  Wales 3  ...  10  ...  27  ...  60 

Victoria    3  ...  8  ...  22  ...  49 

Queensland      3  ...  8  ...  9  ...  18 

S.    Australia    3  ...  6  ...  7  ...  12 

W.    Australia    3  ...  6  ...  5  ...  10 

Tasnianiii     3  ...  7  ...  5  ...  10 

18  ...  45  ...  75  ...  159 
In  South  .Australia  and  in  Western  Australia  the 
fight  is  reduced  to  a  straight  out  one  between  the 
Government  and  Lal>our  for  the  Senate.  In  the 
other  States  Independents  enter  into  the  contest,  and 
in  New  South  Wales  three  Socialists  make  triangular 
contests  between  themselves  and  the  Government 
and  the  Labour  Parties.  For  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives there  are  :  — 

Go\  I'rnment    7^ 

Labour    68 

Tndf|H-ndents      17 

.Soci.ilists I 

Total       159 

The  GoMMiiment  has  nominated  candidsites  for  everv 
\acancy  in  the  Commonwealth  except  two.  Labour 
has  a  candidate  in  all  but  seven.  The  one  Socialist 
is  Mr.  H.  Holland,  who  came  into  prominence  in 
connection  with  the  Broken  Hill  strike,  and  who  is 
making  a  strong  bid  to  keep  the  West  Sydney  con- 
stituency out  of  the  hands  of  Mr.  W.  ^i.  Hughe-t. 
Mr.  Holland  and  Mr.  Hughes  came  into  severe  con- 
flict during  the  recent  coal  strike.  Mr.  Holland 
was    a    strong    supporter   of    Mr.    Bowling,    and    a 
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violent  opponent  of 
Mr.  Hughes  in  liis 
attempt  to  get  a  set- 
tlement of  the  diffi 
L'tiltv.  Two  menilx^rs 
i)t  the  Government, 
Ml-.  Glynn,  .Attor- 
ney ■  General,  and 
Mr.  Austin  Chap- 
m.m,  are  unopposed, 
and  Mr.  Povntim  and 
Mr.  Archibald,  of 
-South  .Australia,  are 
iortunate  I.alwurites 
w  ho  ha\e  not  to  go  to 
the  contest.  Mr. 
Skene,  who  was  to 
have  contested  the 
Senate  election  in 
Victoria,  died  just 
before  nomination 
dav.  'There  was  (Hily  just  time  for  another  candidate 
to  Ix-  put  forward  in  the  Government  interest,  and 
the  choice  fell  upon  Colonel  M'Cay,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  lust  Federal  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. 

Xothing  too  strong  can  be  said  in 
urging  electors  to  go  to  the  polls. 
If  the  Government  is  defeated,  that 
is  where  the  difficulty  will  have 
lain.  It  will  not  be  because  of  an  insufficiency  of 
supporters.  At  the  1906  Federal  election  only  about 
50  per  cent,  of  thr  enrolled  electors  exercised  their 
franchise  for  the  Senate.  The  figures  in  each  State 
were  as  follows  :  — 

Elector.s 

Enrolled.      Electors  Who   Voted. 
Male.      Female.     Total. 


Miss  VIda  Goldstein, 

Camlidatc  for  tlie  Senate  in 

Victoria 


The  Apathetic 
Voter. 


State. 


New   Siiutli    Wales 

737,099 

229,654 

151,682 

.381  ..336 

Victoria   

G72.054 

209,252 

171,933 

.381,185 

Queenslaiul    

271,109 

79,567 

44,972 

124,5.39 

South    .Aastralia 

193,118 

43.318 

27,199 

70,517 

West    .AiKstralia 

14.5,473 

37,180 

15,532 

52,712 

Tasmania      

90,209 

29,164 

19,715 

48,879 

Grand  totals  ...  2.109,562  628,l;i5  431,033  i;o.V.),lG8 
That  apathetic  50  per  cent,  may  well  prove  a  night- 
mare to  a  candidate.  Such  tremendous  possibilities 
lie  concealed  in  it.  In  its  folds  success  or  defeat 
is  wrapped  up.  The  alert  elector  he  can  possibly 
convince.  The  apathetic  elector  is  a  mysterious  un- 
known quantity  whose  responsiveness  and  impressi- 
bility he  has  no  knowledge  of.  All  of  the  class  mav 
be  friends,  thev  may  all  lie  opponents,  but  upon 
them  pleas  and  arguments  arealike  wasted.  Tt  is  like 
throwing  a  stone  into  a  quicksand.  It  goes  out  of 
sight  and  nothing  remains  to  indicate  its  presence. 
It  is  a  bog  that  has  swallow-ed  up  many  a  ho])eful 
politician,  a  rock  that  has  wrecked  many  hopes. 
The  culpability  of  electors  who  without  good  reason 
fail  to  record  their  votes  cannot  be  over-condemned. 


It  is  a  crime  against  the  community.  The  judgment 
and  wisdom  of  these  electors  ought  to  be  at  the  ser- 
vice of  tlie  State.  No  man  should  refuse  to 
take  his  part  in  national  government.  The  re.snon- 
sibilities  are  so  great,  the  duties  arr  so  subtle, 
th.it  evervone  who  has  the  opjiortunity  sliould  bring 
his  most  thoughtful  judgment  to  bear  upon  the  pro- 
blems tliat  continually  confront  the  nation.  And 
seeing  that  the  privilege  of  uni\ersal  franchi.se  is  so 
great,  e\ery  man  and  woman  ought  to  be  prepared 
to  use  their  wits  for  the  common  good.  Under  the 
50  |)er  rent,  vote,  re|iresentation  becomes  .somewhat 
of  a  farcr.  One  cannot  help  imagining  how  the 
face  of  Parliament  might  be  changed  if  everyone 
exercised  their  vote.  The  miserable  percentage  of 
the  voting  would  certainly  give  a  justification  to  the 
Federal  Parliament  to  imiwse  some  penalty  upon 
non-voters.  The  thing  that  men  in  other  countries 
are  dying  to  win  is  here  hxiked  upon  as  of  so  slight 
value  that  it  is  not  worth  while  going  the  short 
length  of  distance  that  is  necessarv  to  reach  a 
ballot  box  and  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  recording  a 
vote. 

Labour  is  mrtiiing  if  not  original  in 
"Labour"  its  manifestoes,  and  when  it  lays  it- 
Humours,  self  out  for  effect  it  would  be  very 
hard  to  surpass  it.  A  manifesto 
wliich  has  been  issued  by  the  Political  Labour  Coun- 
cil of  Victoria  to  Federal  electors  states  in  gran- 
diose fashion  that  the  election  will  be  "  the  greatest 
struggle  that  has  exer  takeii  place  in  the  world-wide 
war  between  Labour  and  Capital.  The  Labour 
parties  throughout  civilisation  regard  land  mono- 
polies, manufacturing  combines,  commercial  trusts 
and  financial  institutions  as  their  chief  enemies,  and 
against  these  powerful  classes  everv  Labour  attack 
is  directed.  Capitalists  do  not  restrict  their  opera- 
tions to  the  exploitation  of  the  workers  of  any  one 
country.  They  rob  men  and  women  of  exerv  nation, 
colour  and  creed,  with  delightful  cosmopolitan  im- 
)iartiality.  They  do  not  care  whether  a  worker  be 
British,  American,  German,  French,  Italian,  Indian, 
Chinese,  or  Japane.se,  so  long  as  he  is  humble,  sub- 
missive, and  cheap.  .Neither  does  it  matter  to  them 
whether  a  man  be  an  atheist,  Mohammedan,  Budd- 
hist, Heathen.  Protestant,  Catholic,  Jew,  or  Pagan, 
as  long  as  he  ])ays  rent,  profit  and  irrferest.  Not 
only  are  cheap  workers  imported  to  bring  down  .Aus- 
tralian wages,  but  cheap  goods."  It  is  rather  amus- 
ing reading  where  the  manife.sto  speaks  of  this 
struggle  being  "  the  greatest  that  has  ever  taken 
place  in  the  world  between  Labour  and  Capital." 
considering  that  the  party  dubbed  the  capitalistic 
one  contains  more  Liberals  who  stand  solidlv  on  the 
side  of  the  workers  than  any  jirevious  Liberal 
Government  in  .Australia.  It  is  rather  comical  also  to 
hear  of  such  workers'  friends  as  Mr.  Mauger  and 
Mr.  Deakin  being  relegated  to  the  Conservative 
dust-bin  in  this  fashion.  Moreover  it  is  rather 
interesting  to  know  that  the  Labour  Partv  wishes  a 
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man's  religion  to  be  considered,  when  it  itself  pro- 
tests most  vigorously  against  anything  in  the  shape 
of  religion  touching  the  Labour  cause.  It  professes 
to  be  absolutely  non-religious,  and  it  is  delight- 
fully inconsistent  of  it  to  blame  an  employer  if  it 
does  not  matter  to  him  what  the  religion  of  his 
worker  is.  Of  cour.se  a  great  deal  of  this  is  mere 
election  froth,  but  unfortunately  it  is  swallowed 
by  -a  lot  of  people  as  being  something  more  sub- 
stantial. 


The  Victorian      If  the  Labour  Party  wishes  to  win 

Labour   Party      the   support   of    some   of   the   more 

c    ■  ^°™       .,       .stable   elements   in    society    it   must 
Social  Wrong.      ^^^^^  .^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^f 

the  utterances  of  some  of  its  leaders  are  concerned 
concerning  the  complicity  of  the  party  with  the 
liquor  traffic.  We  cannot  speak  for  the  other  States 
as  we  can  do  for  Victoria,  but  as  far  as  it  is  con- 
cerned the  history  of  the  Labour  Party's  connection 
with  the  liquor  trade  is  a  discreditable  one.  For 
some  years  it  has  openly  associated  itself  with  some 
of  the  worst  elements  in  the  community.  When  the 
Local  Ojition  and  Anti-Gambling  Bills  were  going 
through  the  Victorian  House  they  found  their 
strongest  opponents  in  the  Labour  Party.  Now  the 
chief  representatives  of  the  party  are  openly  allying 
themselves  with  the  liquor  traffic,  while  it  makes 
known  to  the  world  its  reliance  on  the  Labour  Party 
bv  saying  that  "the  Labour  Party  is  the  only  one 
that  has  ever  shown  them  any  leniency."  Can 
it  be  wondered  at  that  the  more  stable  and  pro- 
gressive elements  in  the  community  fight  shy  of  the 
Labour  Party  in  Victoria  when  it  allies  itself  openly 
with  the  things  that  stand  for  national  degradation. 
Sometimes  the  party  has  complained  that  church 
people  have  not  taken  it  to  their  arms.  But  can  it 
be  wondered  at?  The  church  must  in  her  ever- 
increasing  knowledge  and  wisdom  ally  herself  with 
those  things  only  that  tend  for  uplifting  and  good, 
and  not  until  the  Labour  Party  stands  out  boldly 
for  things  that  spell  progress,  can  there  be  any 
union  with  it  and  the  church.  But  while  the  best 
part  of  the  community  can  show  no  sympathy  with 
such  methods  as  the  Victorian  Labour  Party  prac- 
tises, it  does  sympathise  with  all  kinds  of  legislation 
that  benefits  the  workers.  Indeed,  most  of  the  legis- 
lation which  directly  affects  the  workers  has  been 
got  through  the  interest  of  those  who  are  prominent 
in  church  life.  The  interests  of  the  Labour  Party 
and  those  of  the  workers  are  not  by  any  means 
synonymous  terms.  Fortunately  the  Labour  Party 
in  the  other  States  cannot  be  labelled  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Victorian  party.  In  Queensland,  for 
instance,  it  is  to  the  Labour  Party  coming  to  power 
that  the  .social  reformers  look  for  progressive  mea- 
sures. In  South  Australia  the  Labour  Party  has 
always  stood  for  progression,  and  we  heartily  com- 
mend them  for  so  doing.  They  truly  represent  the 
workers,    which    the   Victorian    Labour    Party    does 


not  do.  Social  relorm  of  e\ery  kind  is  the  natural 
heritage  of  those  who  work  for  the  toilers  of  the 
community.  But  the  Victorian  leaders  have  not  yet 
come  into  it. 

Happily   the   Newcastle  coal   strike 
The  Newcastle      is  at  an  end.     Issues  have  trembled 
Strike.  in  the  lialance  for  days  at  a  time, 

for  it  seemed  impossible  for  the 
opposing  parties  to  come  to  the  final  point  of  agree- 
ment. The  hopes  of  the  public  swayed  to  and  fro 
like  leaves  in  a  breeze.  One  by  one,  howexer.  the 
walls  of  division  were  broken  down  until  the  last 
one  crumbled  away.  It  was  constituted  liecause  of 
the  unwillingness  of  the  proprietors  to  take  back 
certain  men.  But  they  conceded  the  point  at  last. 
Now  this  is  Jcttled,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
last  has  been  heard  of  strikes  for  some  time  to  come. 
This  one  has  been  a  bitter  experience  for  the 
workers.  For  eighteen  weeks  it  was  in  progress, 
and  what  a  wreck  it  has  produced.  The  leaders  are 
in  gaol,  the  men  have  lost  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pounds  in  wages,  business  has  been  dislocated 
and  the  men's  cau.se  has  been  discredited.  Now 
they  are  going  to  do  what  would  ha\e  happened 
before  had  they  not  struck,  that  is,  settle  their  di.^- 
putes  before  a  properlv  constituted  tribun:il.  Work 
began  on  March  14,  and  an  idea  of  the  shortage 
of  coal  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in 
Newcastle  port  there  were  then  90  deep-sea  vessels 
waiting  for  coal,  while  many  others  were  expected 
to  arrixe  shortly.  It  is  comjmted  that  the  miners 
have  lost  about  _;£5oo,ooo  in  wages,  while  the  loss 
in  other  directions  will  probably  bring  the  total  up 
to  about  a  million.  One  reliable  estimate  of  the  loss 
of  coal  sales  alone  places  it  at  about  ^800.000. 
The  general  result,  so  far  as  the  miners  are  con- 
cerned, is  a  deplorable  one. 

The  most  serious  part  of  the  whole 
The  Sinister  business  was  the  motive  that  in- 
Motive,  spired  the  strike.     According  to  the 

utterances  of  some  of  the  leaders,  it 
was  not  simply  a  desire  to  gain  their  immediate  ends, 
but  a  deliberate  attempt  to  overthrow  the  present 
system  of  employment,  and  a  wild  hope  was 
cherished  that  workers  everywhere  would  throw 
their  tools  down,  thus  precipitating  a  general  strike. 
The  desire  of  the  leaders  was  shown  in  their  appeal 
to  the  Government  to  step  in  and  work  the  mines. 
Later  this  developed  into  a  sarcastic  suggestion  as 
to  its  being  the  only  solution  of  the  trouble.  This 
from  those  who  could  haxe  ended  it  by  going  back 
to  work  made  it  an  intolerable  one,  and  impossible 
of  acceptance  at  that  juncture,  whatever  its  merits 
might  have  been.  The  Government  did  the  only 
thing  that  it  could  have  done  in  fidelity  to  its  high 
duties.  For  the  strike  aimed  at  constitutional 
Government,  substituting  for  it  mob  rule  to  gain  its 
ends.  The  very  thing  that  rendered  even  the  lixes  and 
property  of  the  strikers  safe  was  assailed.     But  the 
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lesson  has  been  s.ilutary.  Now  that  the  strike  is 
over,  some  of  the  leaders  are  asserting  their  al- 
legiance to  constitutional  methods  to  gain  their  ends. 
If  the  conversion  is  real,  all  the  loss  and  the  trouble 
will  ha\'e  been  worth  whilf.  It  will  he  a  long 
time  before  a  strike  of  serious  dimensions  takes  place 
ill  Australia  again. 


State  Rights 
Again. 


specious   one. 


A  claim  has  been  made  by  the  State 
Agents-General  for  seats  at  Im- 
perial Conferences.  The  plea  upon 
wliich  the  demand  is  made  is  a 
It  is  urged  that  the  happy  relations 
which  now  exist  between  the  Commonwealth  and 
the  States  make  the  present  a  peculiarly  favour- 
able moment  for  ])ressing  a  claim  for  recognition 
of  State  constitutional  rights  in  this  particular. 
Now  it  cannot  be  denied  that  friendlier  relations 
e.xist  to-day  between  the  States  and  the  Common- 
wealth than  they  have  done  at  any  other  period. 
It  is  also  true  that  that  happy  condition  has  been 
brought  alx)ut  because  the  States  have  recognised 
more  fully  that  the  Commonwealth  has  a  sphere  of 
influence  and  action  into  which  the  States  should 
not  pretend  to  go.  After  all  said  and  done, 
the   Ae-ents-General,    in   their   multifarious   duties   as 


The  Late  Mr.  Thos.  Skene, 
Formerly  Membfii-  of  the  House  of  RepresentatiTes. 

general  agents  for  their  States,  cannot  lay  any 
claim  to  any  authority  whatsoever  to  represent 
them  in  Imperial  matters.  The  Prime  Minister  is 
the  only  person  who  can  speak  with  authority  on 
external  affairs.  Consequently  the  Agents- General 
would  only  be  interfering  when  they  attempt  to 
influence  matters  which  have  to  do  W'ith  the  rela- 
tion of  Australia  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
Imperial  Conference  necessarily  can  only  take 
cognisance  of  matters  which  concern  Australia  as 
a  whole,  and  that  being  so.  it  is  hard  to  see 
where  the  Agents-General  can  come  in  at  all.  , 
Moreover,  it  is  not  desirable  that  they  should. 
Now  that  the  territory  of  the  Commonwealth  is 
more  clearly  defined  it  would  be  absurd  to  do  any- 
thing that  woulii  bring  back  the  old  idea  that 
the  Agents-General  haw  constitutional  rights  to  be 
represented   in    Imperial    matters. 


South 

Australian 

Matters. 


note 

In 

Mr. 


The  South  Australian  Government, 
according  to  Mr.  Butler,  is  alive  to 
the  necessitv  for  land  settle- 
ment.       This     is     ringing     a     new 

as  far  as  South  Australia  is  concerned, 
speech      delivered      during      the      month 

Butler     told     of     the     Government's     inten- 
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tion  with  regard  to  the  settlement  of  large  areas 
of  occuj)ied  lands.  The  proposition  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  that  two  years'  notice  shall  be  given  to  land- 
holders of  the  intention  of  Parliament  to  re- pur- 
chase, and  the  amount  to  lie  paid  will  be  settled 
by  arbitration  without  any  limitation  as  to  the  im- 
proved value  i)laced  upon  it  by  the  taxation  depart- 
ment. The  owner  is  to  be  given  the  right  to  retain 
land  to  the  value  of  _^2o,ooo.  It  was  hoped  that 
when  the  Government  was  considering  its  proposal 
for  next  session,  it  would  seek  to  lower  still  further 
the  basis  for  the  Legislative  Council  franchise.  In 
view,  however,  of  the  compromise  which  was  made 
three  years  ago  when  the  franchise  was  reduced  from 
£-5  '"  jC^h  "o  alteration  will  be  made. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Federal 

The   Northern      Parliament     will     deal     thoroughly 

Territory.         and  extensively  with  the  question  of 

the  Northern  Territory  during  the 
next  session,  and  that  the  |)rnposal  agreed  to  liy 
Mr.  Deakin  and  the  late  Mr.  Price  may  be  accepted. 
Probably  in  view  of  Lord  Kitchener's  advice  the 
Federal  Parliament  may  be  stung  into  quick  action, 
and  it  will  not  be  a  minute  too  s(jon.  As  no  arrange- 
ment has  yet  been  come  to  by  the  two  Goxern- 
ments,  the  South  Australian  (lovernment  states  its 
intention  of  taking  uj)  the  liurden  of  settlement,  and 
has  i)lans  in  view  for  extending  the  raihvav  system 
towards  the  far  North.  Hut  the  FederuT  Govern- 
ment should  stej)  in  and  assume  the  resiionsibilitv 
which  is  naturally  theirs.  A  fnild  ],n\k\  of  lanil 
settlement  is  the  first  stej)  towards  a  successful  (x;- 
cupancy  of  that  vast  territory,  and  the  Federal 
Government  is  better  fitted  for  that  task  than  anvone 
else.  The  matter  should  be  one  of  the  verv  lir.st  to 
receive  atteiition  when  the  new  Parli.mient  meets. 

The    Population     -^  standing  probl.'in  of  all  the  States 
Question^        is  tin-  |)o|iuiation  (juestion.      It  is  a 
and  ihe  Birth      double-barrelled  problem.    Xot  only 
"*'*•  do    we    get    insufficient    supplies    of 

immigrants,  but  our  sup])ly  of  the  natural-l)orn 
population  is  much  below  what  it  might  be.  Mr.  J. 
B.  Trivett,  the  New  .South  Wales  Government  sta- 
tist, has  been  <nmpiling  statistics  dealing  with  the 
ever-important  question  of  the  l)irth  rate.  Among 
the  interesting  things  he  iK>iiits  out  is  that  since 
i86r,  when  the  rate  was  very  high,  the  fertility  of 
wives  between  the  ages  of  15  and  45  has  decreased 
by  no  less  than  ,^0.6  per  cent.  It  would  seem  as 
though  thc're  is  a  general  swing-down  right  through 
the  Empire.  New  South  Wales  and  England  and 
Wales  run  about  the  same  birth  rate,  the  former 
being  26.8  and  the  latter  2(i.,^.  .South  Australia, 
Victfiria  .ind  (.Hieensland  run  about  the  same,  the 
two  former  being  24.6  and  the  latter  26.7.  Tas- 
mania, however,  makes  u]i  for  the  other  States 
with  a  birth  rate  of  .^0.9.  However,  we  are  not 
s  1  badly  off  as  some  counlrir-s,  bad  as  things  arc. 


Ireland  can  boast  of  only  23.2  and  France  19.7. 
In  1864  New  South  Wales  had  a  birth  rate  of  43.9. 
Its  lowest  point  was  25.3  in  1903.  Although,  how- 
ever, Australia's  birth  rate  is  alarmingly  low,  her 
death  rate  is  so  small  that  the  low  birth  rate  is 
more  than  counterbalanced.  It  is  a  notable  fact 
that  Australian  cities  ha\e  by  far  the  lowest  death 
rate  in  the  world.  The  population  of  New  South 
Wales  at  the  close  of  last  year  was  estimated  by 
!Mr.  Tri\ett  to  be  1,645,449,  an  increase  in  twelve 
months  of  40,436.  The  natural  increase — 27,930 — 
was  the  hiifhest  on  record. 


Australia  is  gradually  coming  to  her 

_       /^^^  own  with  reg.ird  to  the  treatment  of 

CriiiTiMls.         'Tiniinals.     All  over  the  States  there 

are  indications  of  a  growing  ion- 
science  with  regard  to  the  reformation  of  these  un- 
fortunates. This  is  one  of  the  finest  indications  of 
the  growth  of  Christian  spirit  that  is  possible  in  a 
community.  For  right  treatment  of  wrong-doers  is 
one  of  the  greatest  instances  of  grace  that  can  pos- 
siblv  be.  It  is  with  the  community  as  it  is  with 
the  indi\iihial.  an  easy  thing  to  treat  well  those  who 
do  well,  but  a  hard  thing  to  try  to  combine  a  desire 
for  reforjjiation  with  a  due  i)niiishment  for  wrong 
that  has  been  committed.  The  terrible  punishment 
of  solitary  confinement,  which  is  f)ften  used  unwisely 
by  judges  in  cases  of  crime  committed  by  children 
of  tender  age,  is  likely  to  be  abolisheil.  In  Victoria 
the  cre.ition  of  childn-n's  courts  has  been  attemied 
with  most  satisfactorv  ri'sults.  The  scheme  is  ex- 
tending wherever  it  is  |)Ossible,  and  children's 
courts  are  being  removeil  from  the  precincts  of  the 
law  court  buildings  to  other  and  more  .suitable  rooms. 
Special  magistrates  are  being  appointed  ti>  deal  with 
the  work.  The  surroundings  of  the  courts  are  being 
made  as  imlike  regular  courts  as  i)ossible.  Con- 
stables may  a])))ear  in  plain  clothes,  and  all  prose- 
cuting done  with  as  little  formality  as  possible. 
Truly  this  is  a  righteous  scheme.  Some  of  the  worst 
criminals  Victoria  knows  h.ive  learned  their  most 
comjjlete  lessons  in  viciousness  when  .sent  to  g.iol  for 
some  trivial  lw)yish  offence. 

New    Zealand,    which    has    alw.iys 

New  Zealand's      been  to  the  fore  in  the  consideration 

Inspiration.        she  has  shown  for  criminals,   is  con- 

iem]ilaling  a  further  step  which  will 
bring  her  into  an  advance  line  as  compared  with 
the  rest  of  Australasia.  If  the  intention  of  the 
Government  is  carried  out,  it  will  mean  a  complete 
reorganisation  of  the  present  syst<'mof  the  Dominion. 
Already  the  indi-terminali-  system  is  established,  but 
its  principles  will  be  extendeil  so  that  the  release  of 
the  )irisoner  will  depeml  entinlv  upon  his  own  efforts 
at  rehabilitation.  Other  institutions  will  be  provided 
covering  the  whole  list  of  crimes  and  mx-essities. 
Evidently  the  G<ni  rnment  has  in  view  one  of  the 
first   necessities  of   penal    scienci-,   the  cl.issification 


nistory    ot    tne    lyionin. 


:ind  divisuin  of  criniiiKils  iiialcr  srparatc  lifads. 
Consfquently  tlurc  will  ho  piON  idi,-d  pt-nitfiUiarR's 
for  male  ])ris(>iur.s,  institutions  tor  perverts  and 
criminals  of  unsound  mind,  an  institution  for  incor- 
rigible drunkards,  prison  camjis  for  men,  reforma- 
tory farm  penitentiaries,  and  a  reformatory  for 
women.  Private  agencies  will  be  employed  to  extend 
the  probation  system,  and  to  deal  with  CKxasional 
and  habitual  drunkards.  These,  we  presume,  will 
take  the  form  of  personal  supervision  and  o\ersight. 
In  every  case  i)ri\ileges  can  only  he  gained  bv  \n\- 
soners  through  industry  and  moral  improvement.  It 
is  intended  that  during  the  whole  of  his  waking 
time  the  ])risoner  will  be  kept  employed  in  industrial 
or  educational  work  or  in  jjroper  exerci.se.  The 
classification  of  prisoners  will  be  according  to  tvpes 
— professional  criminals,  per\erts,  criminals  of  un- 
sound mind,  drunkards,  incipient  and  pseudo- 
criminals,  and  corrigible  criminals.  Female  \n]- 
soners  will  be  divided  into  incorrigible,  corrigible, 
incipient  and  pseudo-criminals,  and  criminals  of  un- 
sound mind.  Xow  it  is  to  lie  hoped  for  the  sake  of 
all  the  States  that  this  great  project  becomes  a  fact. 
All  the  Governments  have  been  .so  slow  to  move  re- 
garding the  treatment  of  criminals.  The  historv  of 
criminology  to-dav  in  Australia  is  rather  a  sad  one. 
Men  who  have  been  through  our  prisons  speak  hope- 
lessly of  the  I'ractical  impossibility  of  any  one  re- 
forming after  they  have  bieen  through  the  penal  dis- 
cipline of  our  gaols.  A  proposal  like  that  of  the 
New  Zealand  Government  is,  however,  a  big  streak 
of  sunlight  shining  through  a  dark  cloud. 


Legislation 
Grows. 


How  As    showing    the   growth    of    indus- 

Industrlal  trial    legislation    in    some    of    the 

States,  it  is  interesting  to  quote 
some  figures  which  have  been  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  W'.kIc.  giving  an  idea  of  the  extent  ot 
industrial  legisl.ition  in  X.S.W.  and  the  effect  of 
the  Industrial  Disputes  Act  since  the  year  and  a 
half  which  has  elajised  since  the  Act  was  brought 
in.  Ninety-four  unions  have  Ijeen  registered,  120 
Wages  Boarils  ha\e  l)een  appointed,  74  determina- 
tions of  boards  li.ive  been  given,  also  20  deter- 
minations enacting  awards  of  the  old  Arbitration 
Court.  The  greatest  number  of  boards  sitting  at 
any  one  time  was  28.  Truly  this  is  a  remarkable 
commentary  on  the  efficiency  of  the  Act.  Mr. 
Wade  may  be  u[)hi-ld  in  his  belief  that  his  figures 
prove  that  the  Act  is  an  expeditious  one;  that  there- 
are  no  delays  or  pitfalls  from  prohibition  or 
technical  obje<-tions  ;  that  procedure  is  inexpensive. 
and  that  the  awards  have  almo.st  invariablv  given 
satisfaction.  As  showing  the  growth  of  track- 
unions,  the  following  figures  are  of  yalue.  This 
refers  also  to  New  .South  Wales.  In  1907 — the  last 
year  of  the  old  .Arbitration  Act — the  registration  in 
trades  unions  was  two,  and  membership  in 
unions  7223:  but  in  1907,  when  the  Indus- 
trial    Dispute's     .Act     was    brought    in.     138    unions 


registered.  In  1908  this  had  increased  by  15, 
making  153,  while  tht:  membershii)  increased  by 
18.217.  making  a  tot.d  of  113,918.  In  1909,  15 
more  unions  registered,  making  168;  while  mem- 
bership increased  by  15,000,  making  a  total  of 
128,000  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Industrial  Dis- 
putes Act — which  the  unions  at  first  derided — is 
l)ecoming  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  promoting 
unionism.  Under  an  Act  of  this  kind  there  are 
distinct  benefits  to  be  got  from  workers  banding 
themselves  together. 

.\  history-making  nicftiiig  was  held 
Social  Reform       in    Melbourne   during  the   month    in 
Bureau.  the    large    Collins-street    Congrega- 

tional Church.  It  was  really  the 
occ.ision  for  the  newly-formed  Institute  of  .Social 
Ser\ice  and  Reform  Bureau  to  make  its  bow  to  the 
[jublic,  and  it  did  it  most  successfully.  A  fine  audi- 
ence gathered,  and  the  meeting  was  a  record  one 
in  many  respects.  For  one  thing,  eight  speakers 
faced  the  audience,  and  dealt  with  various  [ihases 
of  this  great  movement,  and  there  was  not  a  dull 
moment  during  the  meeting.  It  was  probably  also 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Australia  when  so 
many  subjects  dealing  with  Social  Reform  were 
dealt  with  at  the  same  meeting.  This  inaugural 
meeting  bodes  well  for  future  success.  .It  is  only 
a  question  of  a  little  time  before  councils  of  the 
Institute  will  be  established  throughout  the  States 
and  New  Zealand.  It  is  coming  to  be  recognised 
more  and  more  that  the  ([uestion  of  reform  is  a 
wide  .ind  coiTii)rehensive  one.  and  that  no  one  is  a 
real  su]i|>orter  of  reform  when  he  tends  onlv  one 
side  of  it. 

The  The       Victorian       ( Imernment       is 

State's  Duly  (0      making  a  bold  attempt  to  deal  with 

the  wirkless.  ^^  9"**;^''""  of  unemplo>ment  and 
tlie  inability  of  employers  to  get 
workers  when  work  is  plentiful.  Some  time  ago 
the  (jovernment  re(]uested  the  Municipal  Councils 
to  assist  in  the  work,  and  supplied  them  with  neces- 
sary forms,  -SO  that  men-seekers  and  work-seekers 
might  come  together.  Gf  course  one  great  difli- 
culty  in  establishing  a  Labour  Hureau  in  a  centre 
like  Melbourne  is  that  nearly  every  unemployed 
man  takes  advantage  of  the  opiK)rtunity  to  register, 
while  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  outlet  for  the 
men  in  Mi-lbourne,  while  all  over  tiie  State  em- 
jjloyers  may  be  seeking  workers.  Tt  was  hoi>ed 
th.it  the  municipal  arrangement  would  work,  but 
out  of  200  municipalities  only  35  agreed  to  estab- 
lish local  labour  agencies.  So  the  Government 
has  now  decided  to  utilise  the  police,  and  to  make 
them  an  allowance  for  the  extra  work  placed  m|)  )n 
them,  and  the  whole  of  the  415  police  stations  of 
the  State  will  lie  open  to  receive  applications  from 
employers.  Sixtv  of  the  jirincipal  police  stations 
will    receive    aiiplications    from    both    employer    and 
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Flight   in  Australil 
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worker.  In  this  way  it  is  iioped  th;it  the  ilifticulty 
of  getting  together  the  work  and  the  worker  will 
be  overcome.  This  last  imn'e  is  a  very  striking 
indication  of  the  way  in  which  Governments  are 
coming  to  interest  themselves  in  the  welfare  of  the 
members  of  the  State.  A  few  years  ago  an  action 
of  this  kind  would  have  iieen  looked  upon  as  social 
and  political  molly-coddling.  Now  the  welfare  of 
the  |)eople  in  this  respect  becomes  a  matter  for  the 
closest  and  most  thoughtful  action  on  the  part  '. f 
the  ('lOvernment. 

Australia  has  greatly  lagged  behind 
Australia!         America  and  Eurof)e  in  the  conquest 
TAeroplaning.       of  the  air,  but  during  the  month  she 
has  started  to  make  up  for  iier  tardi- 
ness by  a  short  flight.     Huudini,  who  is  interesting 
audieiires    in    Melliourne    bv    escajiing    from    bonds 


wiiich  no  one  seems  to  be  able  to  make  tight  enough 
to  hold  him,  has  added  to  his  achievements  by  being 
the  first  man  to  fly  in  Australia.  After  several  ex- 
periments in  a  field  about  25  miles  from  Melbourne 
he  flew  ^h  miles  in  3  minutes  45I  seconds  on  a 
bi-plane.  Probal)ly  his  feat  will  inspire  those  who 
are  anxious  to  win  the  Federal  Government  prize 
for  a  flying  machine. 


Sir  Malcolm 
McEachara. 


A  \cr\  prntninent  figure  in  Aus- 
tralian commercial  life,  in  the  per- 
son of  Sir  Malcolm  McEacharn, 
IKi.ssed  away  at  Cannes  in  France 
during  the  month.  Sir  Malcolm  McEacharn  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  firm  of  McTlwiaith, 
McEacharn  and  Co.,  ship  proprietors.  Sir  Malcolm 
was  a  representative  of  Melbourne  in  the  first 
I''ederal   Pjiiijiueiit .  but   w:is  defeated  in   1003. 


5  =  ;*i 

Minneapolis  yimrtial.] 

For  the  Cost  of  One  Battleship ! 

Two  million  pounds  would  put  a  ;^5,ooo  agricultural  school  and  experimental 

farm   in  every  county  in  the  state  of  North  Dakota,  with  an  endowment  fund  of 

^•55,000  for  each  school,  which,  if  invested  in  Dakota  farm  mortgages,  would  yield 

/■i,  lOO  annually  for  maintenance    of   each    school,  and   leave    an    endowment   of 

^faoo.ooo  for  the  state  agricultural  college. 


I„ty,:  F„d.:l 


Politics  in  Japan, 


\\'ith  the  loss  of  the  captain,  Prince  Ito,  the  Ship  of  State  is  depicted  as  leaking,  and 
the  statesmen  are  baling  out  the  water  and  calling  to  Katsura  for  assistance. 


Hard  Life  of  th.e  Polar  Explorer. 
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A  Serviceable 
Boer  Pony. 


LONDON,   February  ist,   1910. 
The  Cenoral  Election  is  over,  and 
the  result  is  that  the  Ministry  have 
only    half   the    majority    which    I 
antici- 


pated they  would  secure 
by  an  appeal  to  the  elec- 
tors on  the  issue  of  Peers 
■ivrsiis  People.  The  re- 
sult, although  di.sappoint- 
ing  to  those  who  hoped 
to  see,  as  Mr.  Puncli 
suggests,  that  Mr.  Asquith 
would  be  supplied  with 
a  fiery  charger  with  which 
to  assail  the  fortress  of 
privilege,  is  an  even 
greater  disappointment  to 
those  who  hoped  for  a 
majority  in  favour  of  the 
Opposilion.  The  con- 
stituencies have  not  given 
Mr.  As(iuith  a  charger, 
but  they  have  supplied 
him  with  a  serviceable 
IJoer  pony,  and  it  may 
hap  that  the  Boer  pony 
may  prove  a  more  sturdy 
mount  than  the  war-horse 
which  was  denied  him. 
For  the  last  fifty  years  no 
Ministry  has  gone  to  the 
country  asking  for  re-elec- 
tion and  escaped  defeat. 

The  one  exception  which  proves  the  rule  is  that  of 
the  1900  Election,  which  was  snatched  in  the  midst 
of  the  khaki  fever,  when  the  electors  voted  upon 
anything  but  the  past  record  of  the  Government.  In 
every  other  ca.se  the  constituencies  have  always  seized 


the  first  opportunity  afforded  them  of  turning  out  the 
Government  of  the  day.  On  this  occasion,  special 
opportunity  being  afforded  them  for  that  purpose, 
they  have  refused  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  have 
intimated  their  desire 
that  the  Liberals  should 
continue  in  office.  The 
majority,  although  a  com- 
posite  one,  is  good 
enough  for  all  practical 
jiurposes. 

How  the 
Electors  Voted. 

The  last  three  of  the 
polls  will  not  be  declared 
before  we  go  to  press, 
but,  assuming  that  there 
is  no  change,  the  new 
House  of  Commons  will 
be  composed  as  fol- 
lows ; — ■ 


Liberals 

275 

Labour  

40 

Nationalisls 

S2 

397 

Unionisls  (British) 

^5.1 

(Irish)  ... 

20 

By  fcrimsston  oj  tlu fropricli'rs  «/  "  J'linc/i"] 

The  Mandate. 

LlllliRAL  Ch.\MPIOX  : 


'  I  asked  for  a  charger,  and  iIk 
me  this  !  " 


giving 
against 
majority, 
Nationalist 


124;      or     a     Britis 

Members,    whether 

sixty-two.     The    total    vote    cast 

of  280,000   against  the    Peers   < 

6,000,000. 


273 

a  total  majority 
the  Peers  of 
excluding  Irish 
or  Unionist,  of 
shows  a  majority 
n   a   total   vote   of 
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The  following  table  of  the 
Majoriiies  majorities    in    previous   elections, 

Lo;igevlty.         ■^^''''^   the   duration    of  all    Parlia- 
ments between  the  Reform  Bill  of 
rS32  and  the  Reform  Bill  of  18S4,  is  suggestive  :— 
Duration  of  Parliament. 
Year.        Majority.  Years.     Months.     Days. 

1832      .   307  Libs I  II  I 

iS^;    ..   107     „         2  4  2J 

i\;7    -     5' 3  7  7 

I  .41    ..      81  Cim. S  "  4 

iS.17   ...        I  I.ilw 4  7  12 

1S52   ...     !■,     .,         4  4  I'' 

iSi7   ...     ■;<} 1  II  '" 

1859  ...     43     .,         (•>  1  j 

1S05  .  .     67     ,,         -  'I  10 

1S6S  ...   128     „         .^  1  21 

1S74  ...     46  Cons 625 

jSSo  ...   ISO  Libs 5  6  19 

Since  the  Reform  .-\ct  of  1SS4 
Parliatnents  ^i^^g  majorities  have  been  larger, 
snice  188*.  -■  ,       r  n       • 

as  Will  be  seen  from  the  followmg 


able  :— 

Year. 

Majorilv. 

18S5 

172  L 

18S6 

II6C 

1892 

40  L 

1895 

15^1' 

1900 

I3t  C 

1906 

.:        354  I- 

1910 

124  1' 

190S  and  1910. 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  186  majority  of  18S0 
included  62  Parnellitcs,  who  were  in  Opposition.  It 
is  also  noteworthy  that  there  was  only  once  a  Con- 
servative majority  returned  between  1832  and  1874, 
and  that  majority  repealed  the  Corn  Laws.  The 
largest  majorities  have  been  the  shortest  lived.  The  two 
ihree-hundred  majorities  lasted  two  and  four  years 
respectively,  whereas  the  only  two  Parliaments  that 
lasted  six  years  had  majorities^one  of  43  Liberals, 
the  other  of  46  Conservatives.  The  present  Liberal 
majority  of  124  has  only  twice  been  e.'cceeded  by  the 
Conservatives,  whose  largest  majorities  have  been  134 
and  152.  A  House  with  a  majority  of  one  lasted  four 
years  and  seven  months. 

As  so  much  is  said  about  the  pre- 

How  tho  dominant  partner  and  the   Celtic 

Nations  Voted.       fringe,  it  may   be  worth    printing 

a  brief  table  showing  how  the 
four  nations  have  voted  at  the  last  tiv  Ceneral 
I'^leclions : — 

1885.  1S86.  1S92, 

[,.     C.  Maj.  I-.     C.      Maj.  T..     C. 

EiiKlni'l  .      •     -47  218  29  1 127  338  211  C.  ...  197  36S  I 

\Val<s      .      .       27       3  24  1 23       7     16  1 28       2 

Scotlan.l.      .       C'i     10  52  1 43     29     14 1 50     22 

Ireland   .     .       85     18  67  N....    84     19    6sN.  ...    80    23 

421  249  172  1 277  393     II  C.  ...  355  315 


Contrast  these  with  the  fiju'-es  of  this  year: — 

Lil).  Con.  Maj. 

England     226  ..      239  ...  13  C. 

W.ales         28  ...         2  ...  20  L. 

Scotland    6l  ...        n  ...  50  L. 

Ireland       82        .       21  ..  61  I,. 

The  Liberal  majority  is  thus  made  up  of  26  Welsh, 
50  Scottish,  and  61  Irish,  a  total  of  137,  from 
which  must  be  deducted  a  Conservative  majority  of 
13  in  England.  England  has  only  twice  returned  a 
m.ijority  of  Liberals— in  1885  and  1906.  Scotland 
only  on^e  a  majority  of  Conservatives — in  1900. 

The  comparison  with  the  figures 
of  igo6  is  inevitable,  but  it  is 
misleading.  For  in  1906  the  elec- 
tors had  not  merely  to  register 
their  abhorrence  of  the  Boer  war,  they  had  to  return 
a  double  majority.  An  adverse  majority  was  due  in 
1900.  We  were  tricked  out  of  it  by  the  khaki 
fever.  But  it  was  registered  with  compound  interest 
in  1906.  It  is  unfair  to  compare  the  result  of  this 
double  condemnation — emphasised  by  a  special  male- 
diction upon  the  Party  that  made  the  war — with  a 
normal  result.  The  fact  that  England  is  almost 
equally  divided  is  perhaps  more  re  narkable  than  that 
it  did  not  return  a  Liberal  majority.  Great  Britain, 
excluding  Ireland,  altogether  returns  a  Liberal 
majority  of  60.  The  following  show  the  results  at 
the  two  elections  :^ 


Liberals 
Labour 
Nationalists 

Total 
Conservatives 


354 


19 10  Lois. 

275  ...  loS 

40  ...  6 

82  ...  I 

C.iiii. 


The  Conservatives  had  gained  ten  seats  on  the 
by-elections,  so  that  their  net  gain  only  amounted  to 
105  in  the  House  as  it  stood  at  the  dissolution. 

A  mass  vote  showing  a  majority 

What  Is  to  be       of  nearly  300,000  on  a  plebiscite, 

done  now  ?        with  a  solid  coalition  majority  of 

124  against  the  Peers,  is  not    so 

decisive  as  it  would  have  been  if  we  had  not  thrown 

away  five  seats  l>y  split  votes,  which  would  have  given 

us  a  majority  in  all  the  four  nations.     But  it  is  an 

electoral  fact  of  the   first  magnitude,  and  will   have 


lS()S. 

1900. 

1906. 

M.aj. 

L.  C.'Mai. 

L.  C.  Maj. 

L.  C.  Maj. 

71  C. 

.  Ii6*34<)  233  C.  . 

.  126  339  213  C.  . 

..  338  127  211  L. 

26  L.  . 

.22   8  14  L.  . 

.26   4  22  L. 

••  30  —  3"  '•• 

28  L. 

■  39  33   6  L.  . 

••  .34  38   4C. 

..  60  12  48  L. 

57  N. 

..  82  21  61  N.  . 

.  82  21  61  N. 

..  84  19  65  N. 

40  L.  . 

..  259  411  152  C. 

.  268  402  134  C. 

..  512  158  354  U 

The   Progress   of  the   World. 
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important  consequences.  The  Con- 
servatives contend  that  as  the 
Liberal  majority  has  been  cut 
down  by  more  than  half,  they 
are  justified  in  regarding  the  result 
of  the  appeal  to  the  country  as  a 
verdict  in  their  favour.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  undeceive  these  gentle- 
men. The  (iovernment  stands 
pledged  to  use  this  majority  in 
order  to  achieve  the  subordination 
of  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  House 
of  Commons — first,  in  matters  of 
finance,  and,  secondly,  in  matters 
of  legislation.  The  non  possunins 
of  the  Peers  blocks  the  way.  The 
suggestion  which  I  have  repeatedly 
made  that  the  Royal  prerogative 
should  be  used  to  withhold  writs 
of  summons  to  Peers  who  have 
neglected  their  legislative  duties, 
and  that  tlnir  places  should  be  filled 
men  summoned  for  this  Parliament 
not  commend  itself  to  Ministers 
of  Lord 
majority. 


Daniel 

by  great 
only,  does 
The  old  House 
will  reassemble  with  its  compact  Tory 
What  is  to  be  done?  The  expedient  of 
asking  the  King  to  create  three  hundred  Liberal 
hereditary  Peers  would  probably  be  met  by  a  refusal 
and  an  appeal  to  the  country,  when  the  Conserva- 
tives would  pose  as  defenders  of  the  hereditary 
principle  in  Crown  and  Peers  against  the  despotism 
of  a  single  elected  Chamber.  It  would  be  unwise  to 
make  the  Tories  a  present  of  the  Crown  as  an  elec- 
tioneering asset. 


Au  Revoir ! 

"  Good-bye  for  llie  present.     .See  you  again  soon  ! ' 


Stop  Supplies  ! 
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The  Boneless  Tariff  Reformer. 


There  is  one  method — and,  so  far 
as  I  can  see  at  present,  only  one — 
by  which  the  Peers  can  be  brought 
to  heel.  The  power  of  the  Com- 
mons lies  in  the  power  of  the  purse.  If  the  majority 
of  the  present  House  of  Commons  refused  to  pass 
the  Budget  unless  there  was  incorporated  with  it  a 
statutory  declaration  that  the  right  of  the  Commons 
to  vote  supplies  to  the  Crown  could  not  be 
interfered  with  by  the  Peers,  either  by  amend- 
ment, suspension,  or  rejection,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
what  the  Peers  could  do.  If  they  refused  to  pass  the 
Budget  with  this  rider,  they  would  throw  the  whole 
administration  into  confusion.  If  they  passed  it, 
their  claim  to  meddle  with  Budgets  would  be  gone 
for  ever.  It  may  be  objected  that  this  would  still 
leave  their  legislative  veto  untouched.  But  it  is 
[lossible  to  take  two  bites  at  a  cherry.  This  year 
there  must  be  two  Budgets.  If  the  first  were  used  to 
secure  to  the  Commons  uncontrolled  power  over 
finances,  the  second  could  be  used  to  compel  them  to 
accept  the  restriction  of  their  veto  to  the  limits 
defined  by  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman's  resolution  : 
that  is  to  say,  the  Commons  should  refuse  to  vote 
supplies  to  the  Crown  unless  the  Peers  con- 
sented to  abandon  their  absolute  veto.  There 
would  no  doubt  be  a  stiff  fight.  There  might 
have  to  be  another  dissolution.  But  the  is-sue 
would  be  clear ;  and  if  the  next  contest  were 
fought  out  on  the  straight  issue  of  Peers  Tfrsfis 
People,  the  South    might   follow  the  North,  and   a 
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Mr.  T.  Gibson  Bowles  (L  , 
IClected  at  King's  I.ynn. 


Rev.  C.  Silvester  Home  (L).    Mr.  Spencer  L.  Hughes  (L). 

Klected  at  Ipswich.  Elected  .-it  Stockport. 


Lord  Hugh  Cecil  (C). 

i:iectL'd  at  Oxford  l'niversil\ 


great  constitutional  question  would  be  brought  to  a 
decisive  issue.  Any  less  drastic  method  of  dealing 
with  the  problem  would  e.xcile  vehement  dissatisfac- 
tion among  the  Liberals.  And  let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  spear-head  of  the  coalition  on  this  question  is 
not  the  Liberals  ;  it  is  the  Irish  and  the  Labour 
members  who  are  the  driving  force  ;  they  are  for 
war  against  the  Peers  a  ontrance.  The  Irish  do  not 
like  the  Budget  ;  nothing  would  suit  them  better 
than  to  refuse  supplies  as  a  means  of  attacking  the 
Peers. 

The  compromise  proposed,  that  of 
The  Reform  ^  round-table  conference  as  to  a 
the  House  of  Lords,  reconstitution  of  the  Upper  Cham- 
ber in 
order  to  make  it  more 
representative,  is  not 
favoured  even  by  Mr. 
Balfour,  who  still  pro- 
fesses himself  to  be  a 
House  of  Commons  man, 
and  who  deprecates  the 
creation  of  two  centres 
of  gravity  in  the  Im- 
j)erial  Parliament.  The 
House  of  Lords  suits 
him  very  well  as  it  is  ; 
it  could  not  be  improved 
as  an  instrument  for  exe- 
cuting the  will  of  the 
Tory  caucus.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Radicals 
say  that  however  you  re- 


Sir  T.  Barclay  (L). 
Klected  at  Blackburn. 


constitute  the  House  of  Lords,  it  can  never  be  other  than 
a  Conservative  assembly,  and  they  object  vehemently 
to  anything  which  would  increase  its  moral  authority. 
Many  who  arc  neither  Radicals  nor  Reactionaries 
fear  lest  the  creation  of  a  second  Chamber,  largely 
elective,  might  have  the  same  results  in  England  as 
it  has  in  France.  M.  Yves  Guyot  points  out  in  this 
month's  Contemporary  how  disastrously  the  existence 
of  the  Senate  operates  in  depriving  the  Deputies  of 
their  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  State.  On  the 
whole  the  chances  seem  to  lie  in  the  direction  of  a 
fight  over  Campbell-Bannerman's  resolution  with  a 
new  election,  in  which  Home  Rule  would  take  the 
place  of  Tariff  Reform  as  the  red  herring  used  by  the 
Tories  to  divert  the  at- 
tention  of  the  electors 
fnini  the  real  issue. 

The  Tories 
become  Socialists. 

There  are  so  many 
things  about  the  Election 
that  it  is  rather  difficult 
to  take  them  in  the  right 
onlcT.  The  one  salient 
fact,  however,  which  over- 
shadows everything  else, 
to  those  who  are  suffi- 
ciently detached  from 
tlic  Inirly-burly  to  note 
the  real  significance  of 
Lord  Charles  Beresford  (C).  ^^'>-''l  is  happening,  is  the 
Elected  at  rortsnioiuh.  extent  tO  which  the  root 
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Rt  Hon.  Sir  J.  Fease  (L). 

Dcftalc.l  ;it  S.iffron  Walilcn. 


Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  (L). 

Dctcatcl  at  Tyrone. 


Mr.  H.  Greenwood  (L). 

DLlcalc.l  ,-it  Voili. 


Sir  Henry  Norman  (L). 

DcfoatLil  at  Wulvcrlianiplon  (S). 


doctiiiie  of  Socialism  has  triumphed.  Those  who  arc 
professedly  Sociahst,  like  Mr.  Grayson,  Mr.  Hyndman, 
atid  Mr.  Welch,  met  with  little  support  from  the 
electors  ;  but  that  in  no  way  aflFects  the  fact  that  this 
Election  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  most 
momentous  victories  which  have  been  achieved  for 
the  principle  of  State  Socialism.  This  is  not  because 
the  Government  has  obtained  a  majority  for  its 
Budget ;  for  the  Hudget,  so  far  from  being  Socialistic^ 
is  a  Budget  of  Social  Reform.  The  astounding  but 
transcendent  fact  in  connection  with  this  Election 
is  the  capture  of  practically  more  than  half  of  the 
county  seats  in  England  by  promises  and  pledges 
on  the  part  of  the  Tory  Party  which  embody  the 
moEt  dangerous  and  the 
most  advanced  doctrines 
of  Socialism.  It  is  amaz- 
ing the  extent  to  which 
men  can  blind  themselves 
to  the  true  significance  of 
their  own  acts. 

"The  Right  to 

Work  •' 

a  Tory  Doctrine. 

The    Conservative   Party 

went  forth  in  battle  array 

professedly  againstSocial- 

ism.    But  it  has  delivered 

itself    over    lock,    stock, 

and  barrel  to  a  theory  of 

the    functions     and    the         /„„/„.  ,-,i/./i(ri      i/   ii  .yhin. 

omnipotence  of  the  State  Mr.  wiU  Crooks  (Lab.). 

which    lead     directly     to  Defeated  at  Woolwich. 


the  adoption  of  State  Collectivism.  .\s  I  went  to 
vote  in  my  constituency  at  Westminster  my  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  a  Tariff  Reform  bill  which 
informed  me  that  Tariff  Reform  would  give  me 
Higher  ^V■ages,  Cheaper  Food,  and  more  time 
in  which  to  enjoy  it.  Tariff  Reform,  I  was  in- 
formed on  all  iiands,  by  zealous  emissaries  of  the 
Opjjosition,  would  supply  work  for  all  the  unemployed 
in  the  country.  The  "  right  to  work,"  formulated 
hitherto  only  by  the  extreme  Labour  Party  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  has  been  transferred  holus-bolu.s 
to  the  programme  of  the  Conservative  Party.  "Tariff 
Reform  means  work  for  all.  Tariff  Reform  means 
higher  wages  for  evcrvbody."  What  is  this  but  an 
assertion  that  the  State, 
by  the  exercise  of  its 
authority,  is  able  if  it 
jileases  not  only  to  pro- 
vide work  for  everybody, 
but  to  increase  the  wages 
of  all  those  who  are  em- 
ployed ?  This  is  Social- 
ism pure  and  simple — 
Socialism  of  a  far  more 
lurid  hue  than  anything 
that  can  be  put  down  to 
the  account  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George.  Yet  that  now 
is  apparently  the  ac- 
cepted doctrine  of  the 
Opposition. 


Lord  Robert  Cecil  (C). 

Defeated  at  lilackl.urn. 
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Sleniflcance 

of 

the  Surrender, 


ll  is  idle  to  quote  Mr.  Balfour's 
more  or  less  fatuous  disclaimers 
of  the  doctrine  upon  which  the 
county  elections  were  fought  and 
ivon  by  his  followers.  His  occasional  and  fitful  dis- 
claimers of  the  reckless  promises  which  were  made  by 
his  spokesmen  may  have  satisfied  his  own  conscience, 
but  they  never  penetrated  into  the  minds  of  the 
electors.  What  the  working  classes  of  this  country 
have  been  told — especially  the  working  classes  in  the 
rural  districts— is  that  it  is  possible  for  a  Government 
by  legislation  to  give  everybody  work,  and  to  increa.se 
everybody's  wages.  The  fact  that  it  is  a  lie  is 
immaterial.  It  was  on  that  lie  that  the  (Government 
majority  was  cut  down  from  200  to  124.  I  am  not 
now  arguing  whether  or  not  the  tendency  of  Tariff" 
Reform  or  Free  Trade  would  be  in  the  direction 
of  decreasing  or  increasing  employment.  'I'hat  is 
another  question.  The  point  that  I  am  insisting 
upon  is  that  at  present,  in  the  opinion  of  the  million 
of  the   rural    electors  whom  the  Tories  brought  up 


Remember 
Old-Age  Pensions, 


A  Typical  Election  Scene. 


Mr.  G,  Bernard  Shaw  addressing  the  Portsmouth  Dockyard  employes  on  behalf 
of  Alderman  Sanders,  the  Labour  candidate. 


to  poll,  the  Opposition  has  accepted  the  Socialistic 
doctrine  of  the  right  to  work,  and  has  added  to  it  a 
further  promise  of  the  right  to  work  at  increased 
wages. 

Surely,  when  the  Peers,  the  pluto- 
crats, and  the  landlords  begin  to 
reflect  upon  the  result  of  their 
campaign  they  will  have  some 
grave  misgivings  as  to  the  consequences  of  their  reck- 
less electioneering.  To  have  committed  one  great 
Party  of  the  State  to  the  doctrine  of  the  right  to  work, 
and  to  work  at  higher  wages  than  those  paid  at  present, 
is  the  most  .Socialistic  step  that  has  been  taken  in  this 
country  in  the  lifetime  of  this  generation.  It  is  idle 
for  noble  Lords — or  Mr.  Balfour,  whom  they  have 
reduced  to  the  position  of  a  subservient  servitor— 
to  protest  that  they  can  be  relied  upon  to  take  care 
that  their  promises  about  '■  work  for  all "  and 
"  higher  wages  "  will  share  the  same  fate  as  their  pro- 
mises about  Old-Age  Pensions.  The  recollection  of 
the  results  of  their  policy  of  loquacious  mendacity 
must  give  them  qualms.  It  is  quite 
true  that  a  Conservative  Adminis- 
tration, if  it  were  installed,  would 
do  nothing — would  not  even  try  to 
do  anything — in  order  to  fulfil  its 
Socialistic  electoral  pledges,  ^\■ork 
for  All  and  Higher  Wages  would 
undoubtedly  share  the  same  fate  as 
Old-.Age  Pensions — for  a  time.  But. 
as  the  story  of  Old-Age  Pensions 
shows,  the  electoral  pledges  of  the 
Tories  are  often  forced,  against 
the  will  of  their  leaders,  upon  the 
Liberals  who  succeed  them  in 
office. 

The  promises  of 
January,  1910,  have 
been  impressed  in- 
delibly upon  the 
minds  of  the  labouring  men  of 
Southern  England.  They  believed, 
and  they  voted  because  they  be- 
lieved, that  it  was  possible  for 
the  State  to  give  work  to 
all,  and  provide  higher  wages 
for  everybod)',  if  only  they  put 
the  right  ])eople  in  office.  These 
assertions,  made  so  unscrupulously 
and  with  such  positive  assevera- 
tions, as  to  the  possibility  of  pro- 
viding work  for  all,  will  sink  deeply 


The  Logic 

of 

Hodge. 
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into  the  popular  mind.  Simple  men 
will  say,  "The  thing  can  be  done. 
The  Conservatives  told  us  that  they 
would  do  it.  Let  us  give  them  a 
chance,  and  if  they  cannot  do  it  we 
will  turn  them  out  and  give  the 
chance  to  somebodv  else  who  can." 
Then  will  come  the  chance  of  the 
Socialists,  who  will  say,  and  say 
with  a  very  great  deal  of  truth, 
that  Tariff  Reform  is  but  hocus- 
pocus,  that  Tariff  legislation  will 
increase  unemployment,  cut  down 
wages  and  increase  the  price  of 
food.  But  they  will  then  go  on 
to  say,  "  The  Tories  are  quite  right 
in  asserting  that  it  is  the  duty,  and 
that  it  is  within  the  power,  of  the 
State  to  provide  work  for  all  at 
good  wages.  They  have  failed,  but 
we  are  the  boys  to  do  it ! "  The 
working-class  vote  that  was  cast 
in  favour  of  Tariff  Reform  at 
this  Election,  on  the  strength  of 
the  mendacious  promises  of  the 
Tariff  Reformers,  will  constitute  the 
solid  nucleus  of  a  Socialist  majority 
of  the  future.  They  have  been  taught  by  the 
Conservatives  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  a  State 
Providence  in  which  all  Socialists  believe.  Having 
sown  the  wind,  they  will  not  have  long  to  wait 
before  they  reap  the  whirlwind.  No  such  fatal  blow 
has  been  dealt  to  the  principle  of  individualism 
and  of  the  sanctity  of  the  rights  of  property 
as  that  which  has  been  dealt  by  the  Opposition 
in  this  Election.  Whoever  else  may  mourn  over  the 
issue  of  the  fight,  the  Socialist,  with  his* doctrine  that 
the  State  both  can  and  should  provide  every  citizen 
with  the  means  of  subsistence,  has  good  cause  to 
chortle  in  his  joy.  The  whole  Tory  Party  has  walked 
blindly  into  the  Socialist  camp. 

Ne.xt  to  this  epoch-making  adop- 
tion of  the  Socialist  doctrine  by 
the  Conservatives,  the  most  signi- 
ficant feature  of  the  Election  has 
been  the  enormous  majorities  by  which  the  men  of 
the  North  declared  their  adherence  to'  the  principles 
of  Representative  Government  and  Free  Trade.  In 
the  Southern  Counties  and  the  Midlands  the  Tories 
succeeded  in  evading  the  constitutional  issue.  "There 
is   no  constitutional  issue,"  they  said.     "  The   Lords 


Tlie  iiioloi-cir  i)kiy( 
probably  settled 


The  Voice 

of 
the  North. 


Fetching  Farm  Hands  in  Motor-Cars, 

•A  a  conspicuous  part  in  this  Election,  and  the  lad;  ul  sullicicnt  cars 
the  fate  of  numerous  Liberal  candidates  in  the  country  districts. 

merely  wait  for  your  orders  before  accepting  the 
Budget."  They  refused  so  obstinately  to  discuss 
the  constitutional  question,  and  made  such  monstrous 
assertions  in  support  of  Tariff  Reform,  that  Liberal 
candidates,  after  making  more  or  less  expository 
statements  on  the  constitutional  ([uestion,  were 
compelled  to  devote  the  greater  part  of  their 
speeches  to  refuting  the  fallacies  of  the  Tariff 
Reformers.  Hence  the  South  did  not  vote  upon 
Peers  versus  the  People  as  the  North  did.  The 
South  is  mentally  more  sluggish  than  the  North,  and 
it  will  take  another  six  months  probably  before 
countrymen  in  the  South  wake  up  to  the  significance 
of  the  power  of  the  Peers  to  reject  Budgets.  In  the 
North,  where  political  intelligence  is  much  more  alert, 
the  majorities  against  the  Peers  were  overwhelming. 
With  the  exception  of  seats  lost  here  and  there  by 
splits,  one  or  two  .seats  in  Liverpool,  the  whole  of 
ancient  Northumbria  (including  Lancashire)  voted 
almost  solid  against  the  pretensions  of  the  Peers. 
As  the  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Post  naively 
explained.  North-country  audiences  literally  get  out 
of  hand  altogether  when  anyone  attempts  to  defend 
the  pretensions  of  the  Peers. 
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Another    salient    feature    of    the 
The  Loyalty         Election    was    the    extraordinary 

of 

Birmingham.  loyalty  of  Birmingham,  and  the 
district  of  which  Birmingham  is 
the  capital,  to  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Birmingham  was 
Free  Trade  until  Mr.  Chamberlain  told  it  to  change 
its  opinion.  If,  which  is  too  much  to  hope  for,  he 
were  to  recover  his  intellectual  and  physical  energy 
and  were  to  tell  them  to  denoifnce  Tariff  Reform, 
they  would  denounce  Tariff  Reform.  They  swear  by 
Joe.  There  is  something  fine  about  this  loyalty  to  a 
leader,  even  when  that  leader  is  chiefiy  remarkable 
for  having  destroyed  in  turn  ■  each  of  the  two  great 
Parlies  in  the  State.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why,  even  after  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been  gathered 
to  Ills  fathers — may  the  date  be  far  hence  ! — he  should 
not  control  Birmingham  by  his  dead  hand.  This 
devotion  of  Birmingham  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind  when  people  talk  about  the 
fickleness  of  democracies. 

The  third   remarkable    feature    of 
.[■],g  the    Election    was    the    extent    to 

German  Scare.  which  all  Other  issues  were  sub- 
ordinated to  the  question  of  the 
Peers  and  the  People  and  the  Budget  and  TaritT 
Reform.  The  only  other  question  which  commanded 
any  attention  was  the  German  Invasion  scare,  which 
was  worked  for  a  great  deal  more  than  it  was  worth 
by  Lord  Northclifife  and  his  allies,  "Lord  Charles, 
Blatchford  and  Co."  It  was  the  greatest  blot  on  the 
Election  that  Mr.  Balfour  should  have  condescended 
to  play  to  that  gallery  ;  and  the  result  of  the  speeches 
which  he,  Lord  Cawdor,  Lord  Curzon,  and  others 
made  on  the  subject  produced  an  impression  in 
Berlin  that  the  return  of  the  Conservatives  to  office 
would  mean  war  with  Germany  sooner  or  later.  The 
only  Conservative  member  returned  for  Edinburgh,  a 
King's  Counsellor  and  a  man  of  some  standing  in  his 
profession,  openly  advocated  during  his  canvass  the 
despatch  of  an  ultimatum  to  Germany  threatening 
her  with  war  if  she  did  not  abate  the  rate  of 
her  shipbuilding.  This,  of  course,  was  sheer  mad- 
ness, and  Mr.  Balfour  is  at  least  incapable  of  such  a 
crime  as  that.  But  when  such  speeches  can  be  made 
by  prominent  Conservatives  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  Germans  think  that  these  indiscreet  members  of 
the  rank  and  file  are  merely  voicing  the  sentiments 
of  their  leaders.  An  ex-Chancellor  of  Germany  is 
reported  to  have  declared  that  if  the  Tories  came 
back  to  office  he  did  not  see  any  way  of  avoiding  a 
war  between  the  two  countries,  much  as  he  would 
deplore  it. 


The    staunchness    of    the    North- 
A  Word  erners     delivered    us    from     that 

for 

Horseflesh  peril,  but  it   is  to  be  feared  that 

and  j[.,g    Elections    have    not    bv    any 

Rye  Bread.  .  ■  ' 

means  tended  to  miprove  our  re- 
lations either  with  the  German  Government  or  the 
German  people.  Nothing  could  have  been,  politically, 
more  wicked  than  Mr.  Balfour's  and  Lord  Cawdor's 
speeches  as  to  the  possibility  of  war  with  Germany. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate  than  the  way  in 
which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  deemed  it  expedient  to 
hold  up  the  rye  bread  and  horseflesh  eaten  by 
Germans  to  the  execration  of  the  English  mob. 
Horseflesh  is  very  good  eating,  as  I  can  testify  from 
personal  experience ;  and  would  it  not  he  much 
better  for  our  population  if  they  substituted  brown 
bread  for  the  white  bread  now  universally  in  use? 
But  even  if  rye  bread  were  as  bad  as  its  worst 
enemies  assert,  it  was  not  wise  for  a  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  win  the  cheers  of  e.xcited  English 
meetings  by  holding  up  the  diet  of  our  German 
fellow-men  to  scorn  and  contempt.  No  doubt  it 
was  a  good  debating  point  to  harp  upon  the  differ- 
ence between  the  staple  food  consumed  in  Germany 
and  in  England ;  but  such  advantages  can  be  bought 
too  dearly.  Such  abuse  suggests  to  the  more  com- 
bative section  of  the  nation  whose  victuals  you  are 
abusing  that  the  best  way  to  settle  that  question 
would  be  for  the  products  of  those  victuals  to  come 
into  the  field  and  fight  it  out.  Whatever  may  be  the 
diet  of  the  average  German,  its  result,  as  tested  by 
the  physique  of  the  man  who  eats  it,  shows  that  it 
need  not  shrink  from  comparison  with  the  food  eaten 
by  the  weedy  population  of  our  manufacturing 
districts. 

Before  ihe  fight  began  I  ventured 

Woman's  Suffrage   to    express    my   regret    that    the 

the  Election.        Suffragettes  should  have  persisted 

at  the  General  Election  in  mili- 
tant tactics  which  had  stood  them  in  good  stead  at 
by-elections.  I  pointed  out  that  there  were  not 
enough  of  them  to  go  round — that  unless  they 
revised  their  policy  and  adopted  that  of  sup- 
porting whatever  candidate  could  best  be  relied  upon 
to  support  their  cause,  that  cause  would  be  put  back 
indefinitely.  That  is,  I  fear,  very  much  what  has 
happened.  The  SuftVagettes  concentrated  their 
attacks  upon  certain  Ministers  or  certain  Liberals, 
and  claimed  in  two  or  three  instances  to  have  had  a 
considerable  share  in  their  defeat.  But,  taking  the 
country  at  large,  and  looking  at  the  constituencies 
as  a  whole,  it  would   be    difficult   even    lor   the   moat 
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ardent  friend  of  Women's  Suffrage  to  claim  that  the 
question  of  the  electoral  franchise  of  woman  has  been 
before  the  country  at  all.  Possibly  the  silent  workers 
of  the  older  associations  may  have  taken  steps  to 
secure  an  accurate  return  as  to  the  number  of  newly- 
elected  members  who  are  pledged  to  liie  cause, 
but  nobody  seems  to  have  spoken  about  it,  and 
no  candidate,  so  far  as  I  know,  lias  declared 
that  he  owed  his  defeat  or  his  success  to  the  line, 
which  he  took  on  this  question.  This  is  no  reason 
for  discouragement,  but  it  is  a  reason  for  reconsider- 
ing the  question  of  tactics.  I  am  glad  to  see  thnt 
it  is  acknowledged  by  the  Suffragettes  that  the  mili- 
tant tactics  are  to  be  suspended  for  the  present.  At 
a  time  when  the  value  of  every  vote  is  at  stake  it  is 
not  a  very  propitious  moment  for  pressing  the  claim 
lo  a  vote  which,  unless  the  Lords  are  defeated,  will 
be  valueless  to  its  possessor. 


The   Leader  of  th>;  Opposition. 

Viim'/jy  Fa/r  n[  Jianuary  2Jih  conv.uuei]  an  txccllent  caiionii 
supplement  entitled  "Dialectics,"  which  is  a  portrait  ol'  the 
Right  Hill.  .\.  J.  Balfi.iiir,  in  a  familiar  House  of  Commons 
pose. 


The  Irony  of  Circumstance. 

Mr.  John  Redmond  :    "  Wtll,  if  I  can't  rule  in  Dublin, 
I  can  here  !  " 


Government 

by  a 

Coalition. 


As  the  net  result  of  the  Election 
has  been  to  return  almost  an 
exactly  equal  number  of  Liberals 
and  Conservatives  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  is  obvious  that  the  masters  of  the 
situation  are  the  two  organised  parties  of  Labour 
men  and  Nationalists.  So  far  as  the  Peers  are  con- 
cerned these  groups  are  even  more  Liberal  than  the 
Liberals,  and  they  can  be  relied  upon  to  vote  as  a 
unit  in  support  of  the  privileges  and  prerogatives  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Upon  other  questions  there 
will  have  to  be  negotiations  between  the  Whips  of 
the  various  parties.  That  is  one  disadvantage  of 
rcl\  ing  upon  a  coalition  of  groups  instead  of  being 
able  to  count  upon  the  forces  of  one  homogeneous 
and  united  party.  It  is,  however,  inevitable.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  Labour  men  will  vote  with 
the  Liberals,  atid  in  the  tenth  case  they  will 
not  vote  against  them  if  the  result  of  voting 
against  them  will  be  to  install  the  Conservatives  in 
office.  The  same  thing  may  be  .said  concerning 
the  Nationalists.       They   are    themselves   distracted 
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Mr.  J.   E.   Redmond,   M.P. 

by  divisions,  Mr.  Redmond  having  on  his  flank 
an  awkward  squad  of  ten  Independent  members 
headed  by  Mr.  O'Brien  and  Tim  Healy,  who 
may  be  rehed  upon  to  make  things  as  difficult  for 
their  quondam  chief  as  Irish  wit  and  malice  can 
contrive. 

Despite  Mr.  Iwan  Miiller's  remark- 
able plea  for  die  establishment 
of  an  Irish  Republic  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Unionists,  no  work- 
ing coalition  can  be  patched  up  between  Mr.  Balfour 
and  Mr.  Redmond.  On  some  grounds  it  is  dis- 
tinctly desirable  that  the  Liberals  should  depend 
for  their  existence  upon  the  good  graces  of  the 
Irish.  We  have  been  able  to  misgovern  Iieland 
for  centuries  chiefly  because  no  Irish  Parly  was 
strong  enough  to  make  the  English  feel  that  they 
had  to  govern  tliem  by  consent  or  not  govern  them 
at  all.  The  majority,  it  is  true,  is  small,  being  only  a 
little  over  one  hundred  and  twenty.  It  is  a  larger 
majority,  however,  than  sufficed  to  carry  on  the 
Government  of  the  Queen  for  forty  years ;  and 
as  to  its  comijosile  character,  Mr.  Gladstone  not 
only  took  office,  but  attempted  to  carry  Home  Rule, 
with  a   majority  which  was  only  one-third  as  large, 


and  almost  as  composite,  as  that  upon  which  Mr. 
Asquith  can  count.  Tiiat  small  majority  did  not 
succeed  in  forcing  Home  Rule  through  the  House 
of  Lords,  but  it  carried  the  liill  through  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  it  is  to  that  same  Parliament  we 
owe  Sir  WilHani  Harcourt's  Death  Duties  and  the 
extension  of  democratic  government  in  the  country 
by  tlie  Parish  Councils  Act. 

Mr.  .Secretary  Knox,  on  behalf  of 

America  ]\ir.  Taft,  la.st  month  submitted  to 

Manchuria.         Russia  and  Japan  a  proposal  tliat 

they  should  sell  out  their  interests 
in  Manchurian  railways  to  an  International  .Syndicate 
representing  America,  Britain,  Ciermany,  and  Prance, 
which  should  manage  and  extend  the  Manchurian 
railway  system  under  the  nominal  sovereignty  nf 
China.  The  proposal  may  have  been  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent  in  itself:  but  as  it  was  immediately 
rejected  by  both  Russia  and  Japan,  nothing  need 
be  said  as  to  its  merits.  The  only  question  of 
interest  is  the  light  which  it  sheds  upon  the 
character  of  Mr.  Taft's  Cabinet  and  the  spirit 
of  his  foreign  policy.  Granting  that  the  pro- 
posed buying-up  of  the  Manchurian  railways  was 
ideally  the  best  conceivable  arrangement,  what  can 
be  thought  of  the  temperament  of  a  Secretary  of  State 
who  dirusts  such  a  scheme  upon  the  two  Powers  con- 
cerned, only  to  have  it  at  once  thrown  back  in  his 
face  ?  Of  course  Mr.  Knox  may  have  some  subtle 
Machiavellian  motive  to  justify  this  extraordinary 
plunge.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  any  Govern- 
ment could  have  deliberately  risked  such  a  rebufi" 
without  an  ulterior  motive.  But  if  so,  what  can 
that  motive  be  ? 


National  Rci'i,'.v.\ 


[SbanglLii. 
'If  you  two  boys  can't  use  these   thing 


Uncle  Sam  (1o(|.) 

aright  I'll  ijive  ihcm  to  your  brothers." 
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The  Floods  in  Paris  :   the  well-known  bridge  of  I'Alma  in  danger. 

•irly  up  lo  the  licads  of  the  gigantic  figures,  and  the  livev  nearly  tilled  the  arches  of  the  structure. 


France  last  month  experienced  on 

The  Floods         ^  small    scale  a   rehearsal    of   the 

France.  Noachian  deluge.    The  rain  did  not 

fall  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights. 
Neither  were  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  hroken 
up.  But  it  did  rain  very  heavily  for  many  days,  with 
the  result  that  the  rivers  overflowed  their  banks,  and, 
according  to  the  Tiiihs  correspondent,  nearly  half  of 
France  was  under  water.  -  This  is  an  exaggeration. 
Btit  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  calamity,  which  in  money 
alone  is  estimated  at  ^^40, 000,000,  or  one-fifth  the 
war  indemnity  exacted  by  Germany,  has  befallen  la 
bdk  Fraiiiw  The  suffering  everywhere  from  the 
damp  and  the  cold,  the  privation  and  loss  of  shelter, 
has  been  intense.  Public  attention  has  been  concen- 
trated upon  the  tragedy  of  Paris,  but  the  sum  of 
human  misery  inflicted  by  the  floods  was  probably 
much  greater  in  the  i^ro- 
vinces.  It  is  the  con- 
centrated horror  that  im- 
presses the  imagination, 
especially  when  it  takes 
place  under  the  eyes  of 
all  the  journalists  of  all 
the  world. 

Submerged 
Paris. 

There  was  no  sudden 
and  overwhelming  rush 
of  water.  The  rain  fell 
and  fell  and  fell,  and  as 
it  fell  the  water  in  the 
Seine  rose  and  rose  and 
rose.  On  Monday,  Jan- 
uary 24th,    the  depth   of 


A  View  at  Rapee  Quay,  Paris. 


the  river  at  the  Pont  Royal  was  only  normal, 
the  gauge  showing  a  depth  of  8  feet.  On  Tuesday 
it  began  to  creep  upwards,  but  a  rise  of  10  in. 
alarmed  no  one.  Telegrams  began  to  come  in  from 
the  gathering-grounds  of  the  Seine,  the  Marne,  and 
the  other  rivers  which  feed  the  Seine,  warning 
the  capital  that  the  floods  were  out,  and 
that  trouble  might  be  expected.  But  the'  rise  on 
Wednesday  was  only  12  in.,  and  Parisians  slept  com- 
fortably in  their  beds.  It  was  their  last  day  of 
repose.  For  on  Thursday  the  water  came  down  like 
a  freshet,  rising  5  feet,  and  continuing  to  rise.  On 
Friday  it  rose  to  7  feet,  on  Saturday  to  11,  on  Sun- 
day to  13.  I  quote  the  figures  from  the  Times. 
Still  it  continued  to  rise.  The  depth  registered 
at  the  Pont  Royal  went  steadily  up  from  25  feet 
on  Sunday  to  27  feet,  and  then  again  to  31  j  feet, 
231  feet  above  the  normal 
level.  Eighteen  bridges 
were  closed,  and  the  whole 
of  the  low-lying  districts 
on  both  sides  of  the  Seine 
were  submerged.  There 
have  been  other  great 
floods  in  France,  notably 
the  devastating  deluge  of 
1764,  when  the  Seine 
rose  as  high  nearly  as  it 
did  last  month.  But 
never  before  has  the  in- 
vading element  found 
territory  so  ill-prepared 
to  resist  its  attack.  Our 
forefathers  built  upon 
term  firtna.  Civilisation 
has  converted    that  solid 
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At  One  of  the  Custom  Houses  at  the  City  Gates  of  Paris. 


land  into  a  vast  sponge.  W'hat  with  main  drains, 
sewers,  underground  railways,  subways,  the  whole 
foundation  of  the  modern  city  is  like  a  hones'comb. 
Hence  the  terror,  hence  the  horror  of  the  last  Invasion 
of  Paris. 

It  was  not  the  water  in  the 
streets  which  threatened  so  mucli 
mischief.  It  was  the  water  below 
the  streets,  the  water  that  pene- 
trated everywhere.  The  water  that  burst  up  main 
drains,  hewing  a  great  open  channel,  for  instance, 
down  the  centre  of  the  Boulevard  Hausmann,  that 
choked  the  underground  raihvay,  that  caused  the 
pavement  near  the  Gare  St.  Lazare 
to  heave  and  sink  as  if  some  mon- 
ster animal  were  struggling  below, 
that  opened  great  fissures  in  streets 
and  squares,  into  which  men  and 
horses  and  carts  were  engulfed 
alike — it  was  "  the  waters  under 
the  earth"  that  constituted  the 
terror.  If  the  flood  had  lasted  a 
few  days  longer  no  one  could 
predict  what  might  have  happened. 
Street  lamps  and  trees  in  the 
avenues  reeled  and  fell  as  the 
suction  of  the  flood  left  them  with- 
out standing  ground,  and  a  hideous 
fear  fell  upon  men  that  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Eiflel  Tower  might 
also  be  undermined.  The  flood 
brought  darkness  to  the  aid  of  the 
wet  and  the  cold.  The  electric 
light  gave  out  ;  the  gasworks  were 
submerged.  The  Chamber  of 
Peputies    deliberated     by     candle- 


light. The  Foreign  Office  was 
evacuated.  The  Louvre,  fortun- 
ately, was  saved.  All  along  the 
quays  at  the  most  exposed  points 
armies  of  men  toiled  as  the  Dutch 
laboured  with  their  dykes,  erecting 
bai  ricades  against  the  water.  If  the 
city  be  regarded  as  an  individual, 
its  arterial  and  nervous  system  was 
completely  disorganised.  Its  ali- 
njentary  system  suffered  severely. 
Raihva\s  were  under  water,  market 
gardeners  could  not  drive  their 
wagons  across  the  flooded  country- 
.side.  The  supplies  of  fuel  were 
either  under  water  or  were  whirled 
away  seawards  to  Rouen.  Seldom  has  a  great 
city  been  visited  by  a  more  sudden,  a  more  unex- 
pected, and  a  more  misery- producing  catastrophe 
than  that  which  overwhelmed  Paris  last  month. 

The  misfortunes  of  our  neighbours 
naturally  provoke  reflections  as  to 
whether  we  may  not  suffer  from 
the  same  misfortune.  What  would 
happen  to  London  if  the  Thames  rose  twenty-three 
feet  above  high-water  mark  ?  Fortunately  the  Thames 
has  not  so  vast  a  gathering-ground  as  the  Seine  ;  its 
channel  is  wider,  it  is  nearer  the  sea,  and  that 
catastrophe  is  not  likely  to  occur.     Professor  Joseph 


After  the  Bursting  of  the  Dyke  at  Choisy-le-Roi :    A  Suburb  under 
Ten  Feet  of  Water. 
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Buchanan,  of  Cnlifornia,  who  wrote  Inlhc  A  ram  hi  iGqo, 

predicted  that  this  year  would  see  a  terrible  convulsion 

of  Nature  which  would  sweep  away  every  seaboard  city 

in  America  on  the  Atlantic  coast  that  is  not  fifty  feet 

above  the  sea-level.     The  same  earthquake  and  tidal 

wave    would    convulse    the    Mediterranean,    wiping 

Alexandria,  Naples,  and  other  famous  cities  off  the 

map.     The  blow,  according  to  this  Seer,  would  fall 

swiftly  and  suddenly  about  noon.     At  one  o'clock  a 

million  lives  would  have  been  sacrificed  in  America  ; 

how  many  in  Europe  he  leaves  to  our  imagination. 

"  I  see  all  Europe  underwater,"  said  another  American 

prophet.     But  these  lugubrious  vaticinations  may  be 

dismissed  like  those  of  the  famous  Baxter,  who  has 

gone  to  his  rest  without  witnessing  the  end  of  the 

world  which  he  was  never  weary  of  predicting  as  just 

about  to  occur. 

Owing  to  the  extent  to  which  the 

General    Election    at    home    has 

Finland.  absorbed    public    attention    it    is 

impossible  to  devote  much  space 

to  the  course  of  events  abroad.     In    Germany  the 

Socialists  have   won  another  by-election — tlie  fourth 

in  succession  following  upon  the   increased   taxes  on 

food.     In   Hungary   the    ministerial  crisis   has  been 

temporarily  arranged,  but  affairs  are   still  in  a   state 

of  uncertain    equilibrium.       The    worst    news    from 

abroad  comes  from   Russia,  where  it  would   almost 

seem    that    a   decision    has    been    taken    to    go    to 

extremities    with    Finland.       The    appointment    of 

Russian     officials     on     the     Finnish     railways      is 

an    innovation,  if    not    an    outrage,  which  naturally 

excites  the  susceptibilities  of  the  Finns.     They  are 

a  dour  race,  and  not  easy  either    to    coerce    or    to  ■■ 

cajole.     I  have  nothing  to  add  and  nothing  to  retract 

of  anything  I   have  said  as   to    the  infatuation  that 

seems  to  lure  the  Russian  Government  towards  this 

forbidden    fruit.     There     are    plenty    of     insidious 

tempters    who    apjieal    to    national    pride    and    the 

instinct  of  domination.     But  in  the  interest  of  Russia 

herself,  every  friend  of  Russia  must  earnestly  beg  the 

Tsar  to  keep  the  Tchinovniks'  hands  off  Finland.    Not 

for  the  sake  of  a  thousand  Wyborgs  is  it  worth  while 

to  renew  the  painful  story  of  the  Bohiikoff  rrs^imc: 

The  situation  in  the  Levant  is  very 
The 
Threatening  Cloud    threatening.     The  decision  of  the 

'"  King    of    Greece    to    summon    a 

the  Levant.  x-     •        i     .  i  i      • 

National  Assembly  is  unconstitu- 
tional. Lord  Morley  once  said  of  arrests  by  reason 
of  State,  they  are  abominable,  but  less  abominable 
than  anarchy.  So  King  George  may  argue  that  the 
unconstitutional  summoning  of  a  National  Assembly 


Newfoundland  Fishery 
Question 


is  a  less  evil  than  the  indefinite  continuance  of  the 
anomalous  condition  of  things  that  has  lasted  for  the 
last  six  months  or  more.  The  Military  League 
which  has  dominated  the  situation  is  to  be  dissolved, 
but  its  leader,  Colonel  Tsorbas,  becomes  Minister 
of  War.  The  immediate  danger  point  is  whether 
delegates  from  Crete  shall  be  allowed  to  occupy 
seats  in  the  Assembly.  Their  recognition  might  be 
regarded  by  the  Turks  as  a  casr/s  bcUL  If  Dr.  Dillon 
be  right,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  military  junta 
that  is  supreme  behind  the  scenes  in  Constantinople 
may  seize  the  first  pretext  in  order  to  make  war  upon 
the  Greeks,  who  are  utterly  unprepared.  It  will  need 
all  the  resources  of  the  four  Powers — nay,  perhaps, 
of  the  six — to  prevent  the  firing  of  the  charged  mine 
of  explosive  passions  in  the  Levant. 

The  announcement  made  last 
month  that  the  United  States 
Government  has  appointed  Mr. 
Elihu  Root  to  be  its  counsel 
before  the  Hague  Tribunal  that  is  to  settle  the  long- 
standing Atlantic  Sea  Fisheries  dispute  is  very 
welcome  news.  Nothing  could  tend  more  to  magnify 
the  importance  of  the  International  Court  than  the 
nomination  of  the  ex-Secretary  of  State  to  present 
the  case  of  the  American  Republic.  Mr.  Root  is 
probably  the  ablest  and  shrewdest  statesman  in  the 
United  States.  As  Secretary  of  State  he  won  uni- 
versal respect  both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  is 
painstaking,  conscientious,  industrious — all  the  hum- 
drum virtues  of  the  advocate — but  he  has  also  the 
courage,  the  insight,  and  acumen  of  a  great  statesman. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  British  counsel  may  be  a 
man  of  distinction  worthy  to  hold  his  own  in  the 
forensic  battle  with  America's  leading  lawyer. 

The  Conservative  Party  has  sunk 
The  Leaders  to  such  a  beggarly  bankruptcy  of 
the  Opposition.  Statesmanlike  ability  that  it  was 
reduced  to  fighting  the  last  elec- 
tion under  the  leadership  of  men  who  were  trained  as 
Socialists,  Home  Rulers,  or  Republicans.  The  real 
leaders  of  the  Opposition  in  the  present  crisis  were  not 
Lord  Lansdowne  and  Mr.  Balfour.  They  were  the  semi- 
paralysed  ci-da'ant  Republican  Mayor  of  Birmingham, 
the  Socialist  Mr.  B  atchford,  and  the  former  Liberal 
Home  Rule-Imperialist,  Mr.  Garvin,  of  the  Observer. 
Of  Mr.  Blatchford's  pamphlet  some  2,000,000  copies 
have  been  sold.  It  is  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of 
the  scaremongers'  doctrine.  F"or  Mr.  Blatchford 
demands  that  Britain  should  equip  an  army  of  a 
million  or  two  million  men  to  undertake  the  defence 
of  the  French  frontier  against  Germany.     He  is  an 
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honest  man,  and  I  cannot  but  feel  grateful  to  him  for 
enabling  the  country  to  see  what  is  the  price  of 
adopting  the  policy  he  recommends.  Mr.  Garvin  is 
a  very  different  kind  of  man,  although  bitten,  no 
doubt,  by  the  same  maggot  as  that  which  works  in 
Mr.  Blatchford's  brain. 

Few  men  know  Mr.  Garvin  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  sight.  Not  many  more  know  him 
Successor.  by  name.  But  those  who  know 
the  forces  which  dominate  politics 
know  that  it  is  he,  and  he  alone,  who  deserves  the 
credit  or  the  discredit,  the  praise  or  the  blame,  of 
having  been  the  only  leader  of  the  Opposition  worthy 
of  the  name  during  the  recent  crisis.  But  for  Mr. 
Garvin  the  House  of  Lords  would  never  have  thrown 
out  the  Budget.  But  for  Mr.  Garvin  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  would  never  have  identified  itself  solidly 
with  the  crazy  cause  of  Tarifif  Reform.  Mr.  Garvin, 
contemplating  the  wreck  of  the  old  House  of  Com- 
nion.s,  can  with  justice  declare  :  "  Alone  I  did  it." 
'I'o  my  thinking  it  was  a  mad  piece  of  work,  precipita- 
ting this  country  into  a  revolutionary  period  of  stormy 
agitation.     But  it   was  a   desperately  difticuU   bit   of 


work  to  do,  and  Mr.  Garvin  did  it.  In  its  way  it  is  an 
achievement  as  notable  as  Disraeli's  when  he,  the 
despised  Jew  adventurer,  compelled  the  proud  nobles 
of  Britain  to  follow  his  lead.  Disraeli  had  a  seat  in 
Parliament.  Mr.  Garvin  had  only  his  editorial  pen 
But  with  the  other  weapon  he  coerced  Lord  Lans 
downe,  rallied  the  backwoodsmen,  and  precipitated  th( 
crisis,  and  having  done  so  notable  a  thing,  he  deserves 
to  be  hailed  as  the  real  leader  of  the  Conservative 
Party.  He  may  be  regarded  as  the  successor  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain. 
I  confess  that 
I  think  he  is 
perfectly  crazy 
upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Tariff 
Reform.  But 
I  know  him 
to  be  perfectly 
honest,  and  I 
welcome  him 
as  a  gift  from 
the  gods,  sent 
us  for  the  exe- 
cution of  their 
providential 
plans  in  de- 
stroying the 
enemies  of 
Free  Trade 
and  Repre- 
sentative  Go- 
vernment. 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill  has  had 
The  Opening  the  satisfactiorT  of  inaugurating  the 
Labour°ExJhanges.  new  national  system  of  Labour 
Exchanges,  by  which  it  is  hoped 
it  may  be  possible  to  avoid  much  of  the  hopeless, 
heart-breaking  waste  of  time  and  labour  now  con- 
sumed in  looking  for  work.  Sixty-four  of  these  were 
opened  in  the  provinces  to-day  (February  ist),  besides 
those  in  London.  The  rush  to  register  was  great. 
If  the  employers  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  Labour  Exchanges  for  recruiting 
their  staffs,  these  bureaux  will  become  an  essential 
part  of  our  social  machinery.  Even  if  they  do  not, 
they  will  furnish  us  for  the  first  time  with  an  accurate 
register  of  the  number  of  willing  workers  who  are 
standing  all  the  day  idle.  In  the  new  Parliament  it 
is  certain  that  very  vigorous  eftbrts  will  be  made  by 
the  Labour  Party  to  provide  work  for  the  unemployed. 
Everyone  wislies  to  do  it,  but  hitherto  efforts  in  that 
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direction  have  usually  had  no  other  effect  than  to 
increase  the  nuniher  of  the  unemployed  and  at  the 
same  time  to  increase  the  burdens  borne  by  those 
who  are  in  work. 

It  is  evident  that  before  long  the 
alarmists  will  make  a  vigorous 
effort  to  secure  the  adoption  of 
some  measure  which  will  pave  the 
way  for  compulsory  universal  mil  tary  ser.vice. 
They  mask  their  designs  by  pointing  out  the  great 
advantage  to  the  community  of  physical  exercise,  of 
discipline,  and  of  the  habit  of  concerted  action.  Now 
upon  this  subject  it  is  well  to  lay  down  clearly  exactly 
what  is  possible  and  what  is  not.  It  is  possible  to 
enforce  a  certain  minimum  of  physical  exercise  under 
discipline  upon  the  youth  of  our  population,  provided 
that  it  is  made  perfectly  clear  that  the  exercis2  is 
not  a  mere  euphemism  for  military  drill.  The  best 
security  against  this  is  to  insist  that  no  so-called 
measure  of  physical  exercise  shall  be  enforced  that  is 
not  made  applicable  to  both  sexes.  The  nature  of 
the  exercise  enforced  on  boys  and  girls  might 
differ.  But  the  piinciple  should  be  the  same.  A 
certain  irreducible  minimum  of  pliysical  exercise 
might  be  exacted,  say  one  evening  every  week,  unless 
it  was  proved  that  the  youth  was  attending  a  con- 
tinuation class,  in  which  case  he  or  she  might  be 
excused.  But  the  aim  and  object  of  the  exercise 
should  not  be  military.  It  is  possible  to  teach  our 
youth  to  be  orderly,  smart,  obedient,  respectful,  on 
other  lines  than  those  laid  down  by  the  drill-sergeant. 
Girls  need  this  training  just  as  much  as  boys,  and  any 
scheme  which  excludes  them  shows  the  cloven 
hoof. 


The  Comets. 


The  arrival  in  one  year  of  a  couple 
of  comets,  both  visible  with  the 
naked  eye,  naturally  occasions 
some  uneasy  speculation.  Never 
was  a  comet  seen,  according  to  a  Latin  saying, 
without  implying  disaster.  That,  of  course,  has  long 
been  explained  away  as  an  exploded  superstition. 
But  it  is  rather  disconcerting  to  find  that  the  old 
belief  is  now  being  brought  forward  again,  and 
supported  by  all  the  latest  scientific  jargon  about 
cathode  rays,  X  rays,  etc.  We  are  gravely  assured 
that  the  little  twilight  comet  of  last  month  was 
responsible  for  the  floods  which  have  devastated 
France,  and  we  are  bidden  to  tremble  at  the  thought 
of  what  will  hap,  en  to  this  unfortunate  planet  when 
Halley's  comet  is  blazuig  in  mid-heaven.  There 
seems  to  be  a  certain  law  of  periodicity  about  popular 
alarms.  For  many  years  no  one  troubles  his  head 
about  "  the  approaching  end  of  the  world."  Then, 
somehow  or  other — no  one  exactly  knows  how  or 
why — a  craze  spreads  from  nation  to  nation  ;  and 
even  in  the  most  enlightened  lands  the  faithful  souls 
who  are  holding  themselves  on  the  qui  vive  for  the 
signs  which  portend  the  Second  Advent  read  the 
newspapers  only  in  order  to  verify  their  interpreta- 
tions of  the  prophecies.  Only  the  other  day  an 
eminent  civil  engineer  called  me  up  on  the  telephone 
to  tell  me  that  he  was  convinced,  from  his  study  of 
the  Book  of  Jeremiah,  that  the  Germans  were  the 
Assyrians,  and  that  war  in  a  very  short  time  was 
inevitable.  As  for  the  Anglo-Israelites,  the  comet  is 
likely  to  give  th«m  a  high  old  time,  and  for  months 
to  come  we  may  e.xpect  to  hear  that  we  are  on  the 
eve  of  Armageddon. 
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ADMIRAL     FISHER. 


I.— OUR   LOSS. 
"  T    DON'T  know  how  you  feel  about   it,"  said  a 

I  friend  the  day  after  Fisher's  retirement.  "  But 
I  feel  pretty  bad.  It,  is  almost  as  if  Nelson 
had  stepped  down  from  his  monument  in  Trafalgar 
Square."  That  is  not  an  exaggeration.  We  all  feel 
more  or  less  like  that,  from  the  King  upon  his  throne 
down  to  the  scurviest  of  the  curs  who  snapped  at  the 
great  man's  heels.  For  Fisher  was  a  great  man — one  of 
our  greatest  men.  His  greatness  was  attested  alike  by 
the  devotion  which  he  commanded  from  all  the  greatest, 
and  the  fierce  rancour  of  animosity  which  he  roused 
in  the  worst,  of  his  contemporaries.  His  career  has 
been  of  singular  brilliance.  "  Call  no  man  happy 
till  he  is  dead,"  said  the  ancients,  and  Fisher  has  still 
many  years  of  usefulness  before  him.  But  his  active 
service  in  the  Navy  is  over.  That  at  least  constitutes 
a  record  whose  splendour  is  unblemished  by  a  single 
failure  to  respond  from  first  to  last  to  the  call  of  duty. 
Long  years  hereafter,  when  all  the  controversies  which 
have  raged  round  his  name  have  sunk  into  oblivion, 
the  name  and  the  fame  and  the  high  renown  of 
Admiral  Fisher  will  be  things  to  conjure  with  in  the 
Service  which  he  loved  so  well  and  served  so  long. 
It  was  never  his  destiny  to  lead  England's  battle  fleet 
into  action,  but  it  was  his  extraordinary  good  fortune 
to  impress  all  who  came  within  the  magic  circle  of  his 
influence  so  that  they  regarded  him  with  as  much  ad- 
miration and  devotion  as  if  he  had  been  actually  victor 
of  a  battle  of  the  Nile  or  had  returned  triumphant  from 
another  Trafalgar.  We  all  felt  that  in  him  there  was 
the  potentiality  of  a  Nelson.  And  we  admired  with 
ever-increasing  gratitude  the  beaver-like  industry  with 
which  this  great  sea  captain  spent  his  days  and  nights 
in  making  Britannia's  shield  so  strong  that  no  one 
would  dare  to  challenge  her  to  battle.  The  greatest 
of  our  sea  kings,  he  laboured  ever  not  to  precipitate  a 
combat  in  which  he  might  have  won  undying  renown, 
but  by  the  overwhelming  strength  of  the  British  Navy 
to  render  it  impossible  for  any  enemy  to  disturb 
her  peace.  Wherever  you  found  him,  on  the  quarter- 
deck of  the  Vernon,  in  the  gunnery  school,  at  the 
Hague  Conference,  or  in  the  conning  tower  of  the 
Empire  at  the  Admiralty,  he  was  ever  the  same — an 
incarnation  of  the  energies  of  Mars  consecrated  to  the 
supreme  purpose  of  the  preservation  of  peace. 

"  Oh,  Jacky  ?  Well,  Jacky  is  splendid — simply 
splendid  ! '' 

There  you  have  it.  That  is  the  way  in  which  he 
impressed  everybody  who  was  anybody  who  ever 
had  to  do  with  him.  No  man  has  been  more  fiercely 
assailed.  The  most  monstrous  accusations  were 
hurled  against  him  by  men  who  were  not  worthy  to 
black  his  boots.  At  the  time  when  he  was  risking 
everything  by  his  dogged  determination  to  keep  up 


the  supremacy  of  the  Navy,  he  was  denounced  as  a 
traitor,  in  the  pay  of  Germany,  who  had  gone  to 
Whitehall  in  order  to  betray  us  into  the  hands  of  our 
rival.  Those  of  us  who  knew  the  motive  of  these 
attacks  could  afford  to  smile.  As  for  Fisher,  he 
heeded  them  as  little  as  if  they  were  but  the  icy  spray 
which  hurtles  through  the  air  when  a  destroyer  is 
dashing  at  full  speed  across  the  waves.  After  all, 
detractors  and  calumniators  have  their  uses.  As  the 
Devil  has  been  said  to  be  the  most  efficient  advertis- 
ing agent  of  the  bon  £)ie7t,  so  envious  libellers  and 
unscrupulous  traducers  are  serviceable  in  creating  a 
background  of  shadow  against  which  the  radiant 
central  figure  of  the  hero  stands  out  in  clearer  relief 
than  would  have  been  possible  but  for  the  zeal  with 
which  they  had  plied  their  blacking  brushes. 

II.— NELSON    SECUNDUS    AND    THE 
"DREADNOUGHT." 

Fisher  was  an  enthusiast  for  the  Navy,  and  Nelson 
was  ever  the  god  of  his  -idolatry.  There  was  in  him 
the  Nelson  touch,  and  his  constant  thought  was  how 
to  impress  upon  the  coming  generation  the  inspiration 
of  his  memory. 

If  Nelson  was  the  Elijah,  Fisher  was  the  Elisha  of 
naval  war,  upon  whom  descended  the  mantle  of 
his  great  predecessor — with  which  he  also  has  cleft 
asunder  many  a  Jordan  which  seemed  to  offer  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  his  progress.  As  he  once 
wrote  me  :  '•  Possibilities  are  forced  out  of  impossi- 
bilities and  courage  out  of  timidity  by  sheer  strength 
of  the  indomitable  will  of  which  Nelson  is  to  us  the 
great  exemplar." 

Our  beloved  Nelson,  as  Fisher  always  called  him 
is  responsible  for  the  latest  development  of  the  swift 
armoured  cruiser  of  the  Indomitable  class,  which  is  a 
Dreadnought  in  all  but  in  name,  and  swifter  on  the 
sea.  In  his  memorandum  before  Trafalgar  Nelson 
insisted  upon  having  "  an  advance  squadron  of  the 
fastest  sailing  two-decked  •  ships."  That  phrase 
inspired  the  construction  of  the  Indomitable,  which, 
with  her  three  sisters,  act  as  the  fastest  sailing 
squadron  in  alliance  with  the  Dreadnought.  •Their 
big  si.x-knot  superiority  to  every  '  battleship  will 
enable  them  to  run  down  every  ship  that  floats, 
no  matter  how  swift  and  heavily  armoured  they  may 
be,  and  hold  them  until  the  heavier  battleships  can 
come  up  to  give  them  their  coitp  de  grace.  Nelson's 
idea,  as  he  explained  it  to  Admiral  Keats  when 
walking  in  the  grounds  of  Merton  Abbey,  was  to 
keep  a  division  of  his  fastest  battleships  in  a  situation 
of  advantage  from  which  he  could  ''  throw  them  into 
battle  in  any  part  I  choose."  "  Why  not  have  all 
Indoniitables  instead  of  Dreadnoughts  l "  someone 
asked  Fisher.     He  replied  in  his  quaint  way,  "  Could 
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you  have  had  the  New  Testament  without  the 
bid  Testament  ?  First,  Abraham  was  necessary,  ami 
then  came  Paul."  From  which  cryptic  saying  may 
be  deduced  the  inference  that  Fisher,  being  a  man 
of  the  new  dispensation,  is  inclined  to  regard  the 
Dnadiwiif^/tt  as  belonging  to  the  beggarly  elements  of 
a  system  from  which  we  are  emerging.  "  .Vfter  ail," 
he  was  wont  to  exclaim,  "  hitting  is  the  thing, 
not  armour.  To  act  you  must  get  there.  Hence 
speed  and  the  big  gun  are  everything.  Lesser  guns 
are  only  pea-shooters,  and  what  is  the  use  of  your 
heavy-armoured  ship  if  she  cannot  get  within  range  of 
the  enemy?"  The  superiority  of  speed  over  the 
enemy — the  one  thing  !  You  can  then  fight  (i)  when 
you  like ;  (2)  how  you  like ;  (3)  where  you  like.  It  is 
the  "  weather  gauge  "  of  Nelson's  day. 

Fisher's  name  is,  and  probably  always  will  be,  asso- 
ciated with  the  initiation  of  the  Dreadiwn;::ht  era.  At 
the  same  time,  when  he  is  being  alternately  assailed 
and  eulogised  for  having  adopted  the  new  type,  it  is 
only  just  to  remember  that  the  Drcadiiou^^/il  was  no 
brand-new  revelation  vouchsafed  to  his  single  mind. 
A  very  capable,  scientific,  and  practical  committee 
had  given  the  subject  their  most  careful  study.  They 
arrived  at  the  conclusions  that  the  Drt-adnoiight  should 
be  built,  and  then,  even  while  the  Dreadiwughl  was 
being  designed,  the  batde  of  Tsushima  confirmed  by 
actual  test  of  sea-war  the  soundness  of  the  principles 
on  which  the  Dreadnouc^ht  was  laid  down.  From  that 
moment  everyone  took  to  building  Dreadiwnghts. 
The  Japanese  had  begun  to  move  in  that  direction 
even  before  us.  The  Americans  were  following  suit. 
The  transformation  was  inevitable.  We  had  merely 
to  choose  whether  to  march  in  the  van  or  to  bring  up 
the  rear.  As  befitted  our  pre-eminent  position  we 
took  the  lead.  For  eighteen  months  the  warship 
builders  of  the  world  paused,  marking  time  until 
they  saw  whether  the  great  e.xperiment  would  be 
successful.  When  it  was  evident  that  the  Bread- 
nought  was  a  great  success,  everyone  went  in  pell- 
mell  for  Dreadtiovghts.  But  those  wlio  argue  that 
it  lay  with  us  to  say  whether  or  not  the  new  type  was 
to  be  adopted  entirely  mistake  the  situation.  We 
could  not  control  the  course  of  events.  The  change 
was  inevitable!;  and  as  it  was  coming  it  was  better 
for  us  to  be  ahead  of  our  rivals  rather  than  to  have 
lagged  in  the  rear. 

F'isher  was  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  new 
model.  He  was  all  for  top  speed  and  heavy  guns. 
He  had  models  constructed  by  which  he  could  show 
to  the  merest  tyro  of  a  political  exactly  how  Dread- 
noughts were  built  and  could  be  fought.  The  Dread- 
nought is  a  monster  cellular  raft  on  which  are  reared 
armoured  castles,  each  a  complete  fortress  in  itself,  a 
little  world  capable  of  fighting  even  if  all  the  rest  of 
the  .ship  was  destroyed  so  long  as  the  raft  floated  and 
its  own  armoured  wall  kept  out  the  enemy's  fire.  By 
eliminating  all  secondary  or  smaller  guns,  which  had 
neither  range  nor  penetrating  |)owcr  to  enable  them 
to  do   more  than  tickle  the  sides  of  the  armoured 


leviathan,  greater  precision  ol  aim  waA  secured. 
Vessels  armed  with  guns  al)  of  one  calibre  make 
much  better  shooting  averages  than  thote  whose 
ports  bristle  with  a  miscellaneous  coUei^tion  of 
various  bores  throwing  projectiles  both  ligiit  and 
heavy.  \ 

It  is,  however,  all  ancient  history  now  ;  for  m'&f- 
Dreadnought  has  in  turn  been  succeeded  by  super- 
Dreadnovghts,  which  are  as  much  superior  to  the 
original  Dreadn  light  as  she  exceeded  her  imme- 
diate predecessors.  The  ajjpea  ranee  of  these  super- 
Dreadnoughti,  which  will  in  turn  be  followed  by 
'iM\)ex-%\i'picir-Dreadnoiights,  is  the  justification  of  Lord 
Fisher's  rooted  objection  to  laying  down  ships  too 
fast.  Build  them  as  fast  as  you  can  when  once  you 
decide  upon  the  type.  But  don't  decide  upon  the 
type  until  the  very  last  moment,  for  every  year, 
almost  every  month,  brings  some  improvement  which 
ought  to  be  utilised  for  the  new  ships.  That  has 
been  Fisher's  principle,  and  he  has  stuck  to  it  un- 
flinchingly from  first  to  last.  Whatever  his  enemies 
may  say  against  Fisher,  they  never  can  say  he  does 
not  stick  to  his  guns. 

What  will  be  the  future  of  the  super-super-super 
evolution  of  Dreadnoughts  no  one  can  say.  Monsters 
with  100,000  horse-power  engines,  with  a  speed  of 
thirty  knots,  and  an  armament  capable  of  |)ulverising 
the  original  Dreadnought  like  an  eggshell  before  she 
could  get  within  the  hitting  range  of  her  own  guns, 
are  already  taking  shape  in  that  shadowy  astral 
plane  where  the  inventions  of  the  future  take  thought- 
form  before  they  descend  to  the  earth  to  be 
materialised. 

President  Roosevelt  wished  to  establish  an  inter- 
national agreement  arresting  the  further  growth  of  the 
battleship.  Rut  he  found  no  su[)[)ort.  "  Deepness  of 
draught,"  said  Fisher,  "is  a  measure  of  strength."  The 
only  arrest  to  the  |)rogressive  develojjment  of  the  si/.e 
of  our  leviathans  is  the  impossibility  of  finding  harbours 
deep  enough  for  them  to  enter,  docks  big  enough  in 
which  to  repair  them,  and  pockets  deep  enough  to 
pay  for  them.  In  all  probability  the  advent  of  the 
aiiroplane  will  put  a  sudden  stop  to  the  construction  of 
these  overgrown  monsters,  which  cost  two  or  three 
millions  to  build,  and  become  obsolete  in  twenty 
years.  Aeroplanes  and  airships,  however,  did  not 
concern  Admiral  Fisiier.  He  had  to  do  with  sub- 
marines and  torpedo  "ooals — all  the  craft  that  move 
on  the  surface  or  under  the  suiface  of  the  water — but 
with  the  new  strange  craft  that  mount  into  the  air  he 
had  nothing  to  do.  To  co|)e  with  them  will  be 
one  of  the  chief  anxieties  of  his  successor. 

III.— IN    THE    CONNING    TOWER    OF    THE 
EMPIRE. 

Few  things  impressed  the  jjopular  imagination  so 
much  as  the  conversion  of  the  .Admiralty  buildings  in 
Whitehall  into  the  conning  lower  of  ihe  Empire.  The 
possibility  of  centralising  the  ccintrol  of  all  the  fleets 
on  all   the  seas,  so  that   they  can  all  be  used  sinnil 
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taneously  as  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  was  rendered 
possible  by  Marconi,  but  it  was  Fisher  who  seized 
the  possibihty  and  reaUsed  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
navy.  "  Admiral  Fisher,"  said  the  Chief  of  the  Staff 
of  the  German  Navy  in  a  tone  of  genuine  admira- 
tion, "  is  a  man  who  knows  the  secret  of  war.  When 
he  installed  the  wireless  telegraphic  apparatus  at  the 
Admiralty  buildings  he  enormously  multiplied  the 
cftective  force  of  Britain  by  enabling  her  to  concen- 
trate all  her  vessels  at  the  very  point,  cither  of  attack  or 
tlefence,  where  they  are  wanted.  It  was  very  simple. 
But  it  had  never  occurred  to  us  until  Fisher  did  it. 
Now  we  also  can  communicate  by  wireless  from 
Berlin  with  all  our  warships." 

There  arc  no  doubt  dangers  in  excessive 
centralisation.  The  self-reliant  old  .\dmiral  who  put 
to  sea  with  a  well-found  fleet  vanished  into  space 
>ometimesforamonth  or  more,  during  all  which  time 
he  was  as  absolute  and  independent  a  sovereign  as 
was  to  be  found  on  the  surface  of  the  planet.  He 
had  his  general  orders.  But,  subject  only  to  them 
and  to  the  winds  and  tides,  he  did  what  he  pleased. 
In  later  Victorian  days  he  was  shorn  of  some  of  his 
absolute  independence  by  the  ocean  cable.  But  cable- 
grams only  reached  him  when  he  put  into  port,  and 
not  always  at  all  ports.  He  had,  therefore,  always  to 
rely  upon  his  own  judgment,  and  never  was  able  to 
refer  this,  that,  or  the  other  to  my  Lords  at  Whitehall. 
This  developed  a  habit  of  self-reliance  which  it 
would  be  perilous  to  impair.  It  would  be  ill  for 
Britannia  if  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas  had  to  be 
maintained  by  a  parcel  of  officers  who  never  dared 
burn  a  penn'orth  of  powder  or  a  ton  of  coal  without 
asking  permission  from  Whitehall. 

That  is  the  possible  danger  that  always  accom- 
panies any  advance  in  the  way  of  rapid  communi- 
cations. It  is  well  worth  facing  as  the  price  of 
the  establishment  of  a  system  which  enables  the  grey 
matter  of  the  brain  of  the  fleet  to  be  in  instant  com- 
munication with  all  its  members.  No  fear  now  of 
fleets  getting  lost  altogether  for  a  week  at  a  time  when 
the  safety  and  the  very  existence  of  the  Empire 
depend  upon  being  able  to  concentrate  every  keel 
and  every  gun  in  the  line  of  battle.  No  matter  how 
far  a  cruiser  may  be  despatched  for  scouting  purposes, 
the  wireless  message  can  bring  her  back  at  a  moment's 
notice  and  distribute  simultaneously  to  all  our  com- 
manders all  the  information  she  has  obtained.  Seated 
at  Whitehall,  listening  to  the  tick-tick  of  the  recording 
instrument,  the  First  Sea  Lord  can  hear  everything 
that  passes  between  his  captains  from  Malta  on  one 
hand  to  half-way  across  the  Atlantic  on  the  other. 
.\nd  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  he  could  com- 
municate the  latest  information  or  his  decisive  word 
to  all  the  wide-llung  armadas  of  Great  Britain. 

IV.— AT   THE   H.VGUE   IN    1899. 
At  the  Hague  in  1899  Fisher  had  a  position   the 
like  of  which  no  .Admiral  held  at  the  second  Confer- 
ence.    The   nav.il   ascendency  of  Great  Britain  was 


then  accepted  by  all.  Geriniiny  was  but  a  fourth- 
rate  naval  Power.  Japan  had  not  proved  her  prowess. 
The  Americans  worked  hand  in  glove  with  us.  And 
among  the  naval  delegates  Fisher  was  like  a  little 
god.  As  he  was  personally  most  gracious,  put  on  no 
airs,  and  danced  like  a  middy  till  all  hours  in  the 
morning,  no  man  at  the  Hague  was  more  popular 
than  he. 

Fisher's  ideas  as  to  war,  and  especially  as  to  naval 
war,  were  all  ba.sed  upon  those  current  in  Nelson's 
time.  He  was  a  bit  of  a  barbarian  who  talked  like 
a  savage  at  times,  to  the  no  small  scandal  of  his 
colleagues  at  the  Hague.  "The  humanising  of  war  1" 
he  declared.  "  You  might  as  well  talk  of  humanising 
Hell !  When  a  silly  ass  at  the  Hague  got  up  and 
talked  about  the  amenities  of  civilised  warfare,  and 
putting  your  prisoners'  feet  in  hot  water  and  giving 
them  gruel,  my  rejily,  I  regret  to  say,  was  considered 
totally  unfit  for  publication.  As  if  war  could  be 
civilised !  If  I  am  in  command  when  war  breaks 
out  I  shall  issue  as  my  orders  : — • 

"  The  essence  of  war  is  violence. 
"  Moderation  in  war  is  imbecility. 
"  Hit  first,  hit  hard,  and  hit  anywhere." 
Fisher  was  fond  of  saying  things  in  a  way  to  make 
them  stick  without  much  caring  whether  his  hearers 
would  take  him  seriously  or  not.  He  had  the  not 
uncommon  notion — which  the  uniform  experience  of 
mankind  has  shown  to  be  false — that  nations  are 
deterred  from  going  to  war  by  a  fear  of  the  atrocities 
which  accoinpany  conflict.  In  the  days  when  it  was 
the  fashion  to  eat  your  enemy,  to  give  no  quarter, 
and  to  deliver  his  territory  over  to  rapine  and  red 
ruin,  war  was  the  chronic  state  of  mankind.  Nowa- 
days, when  war  is  waged  under  Hague  rules,  Europe 
has  not  known  a  great  war  for  forty  years.  Fisher, 
however,  could  not  be  made  to  see  this.  He  main- 
tained the  contrary  with  characteristic  ardour.  He 
exclaimed  impatiently,  "  I  am  not  for  war,  I  am  for 
peace  !  That  is  why  I  am  for  a  supreme  Navy.  Did 
I  not  write  in  your  autograph  book  at  the  Hague, 
'The  supremacy  of  the  British  Navy  is  the  best 
security  for  the  peace  of  the  world  '  ?  My  sole  object 
is  peace.  What  you  call  my  tniculence  is  all  for 
peace.  If  you  rub  it  in  both  at  home  and  abroad 
that  you  are  ready  for  instant  war  with  every  unit  of 
your  strength  in  the  first  line,  and  intend  to  be  first 
in  and  hit  your  enemy  in  the  belly  and  kick  him 
when  he  is  down,  and  boil  your  prisoners  in  oil  (if 
you  take  any  :),  and  torture  his  women  and  children, 
then  people  will  keep  clear  of  you." 

A  characteristic  outburst  of  the  Old  .\dam,  exag- 
gerated and  unsound,  running  contrary  to  the  whole 
trend  of  civilised  sentiment.  But  it  is  probably  the 
conviction  of  many  who  would  never  dare  to 
express  it,  although  they  might  be  quick  enough  to 
act  upon  it  when  the  time  of  action  came.  The 
ditTerence  between  them  and  Fisher  is,  that  whereas 
they  have  two  codes  of  ethics — one  for  peace  time 
and  the  other  for  war— he  had  only  one  code,  and 
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that  was  the  code  of  war.  His  imagination  was  ever 
brooding  over  the  thought  of  the  great  naval  Arma- 
geddon in  which  at  any  time  he  might  be  summoned 
to  take  part. 

1  remember  walking  with  him  from  church  at  the 
Hague  in  1899  when  he  was  in  a  moralising  mood. 
He  was  meditating  over  the  futility  of  attempting  to 
place  any  restrictions  upon  the  operation  of  naval 
warfare.  The  delegates  had  been  discussing  the 
immunity  of  neutral  coal  carrying  merchantmen  from 
seizure  by  the  fleets  of  the  belligerents.  "  I  listened 
to  them,"  he  said,  "  wondering  that  they  could  think 
any  of  their  resolutions  would  be  recognised  in  war. 
Look  at  me,"  he  said.  "  When  I  leave  the  Hague  1 
go  to  take  command  of  the  Mediterranean  Fleet. 
Suppose  that  war  breaks  out  and  I  am  expecting  to 
fight  a  new  Trafalgar  on  the  morrow.  Some  neutral 
colliers  try  to  steam  past  us  into  the  enemy's  waters. 
If  the  enemy  gets  their  coal  into  his  bunkers  it  may 
make  all  the  difference  in  the  coming  fight.  You  tell 
me  that  I  must  not  seize  these  colliers.  I  tell  you 
that  nothing  that  you  or  any  other  power  on  earth 
can  say  will  stop  me  from  seizing  them  or  of  sending 
them  to  the  bottom  if  I  can  in  no  other  way  keep 
their  coal  out  of  the  enemy's  hands  ;  for  to-morrow  I 
am  to  fight  the  battle  which  will  save  or  wreck  the 
Empire.  If  I  win  it  I  shall  be  far  too  big  a  man  to 
be  affected  by  protests  about  the  neutral  colliers  ;  if  I 
lose  it  I  shall  go  down  with  my  ship  into  the  deep, 
and  then  protests  will  affect  me  still  less." 

Nelson's  inability  to  see  the  signal  at  Copenhagen 
has  borne  much  fruit — sometimes  Dead  Sea  fruit — 
but  on  the  whole  it  has  done  less  harm  than  might 
have  been  anticipated. 

v.— THE   STORY   OF   HIS   LIFE. 

John  Arbuthnot  Fisher  was  born  in  Ceylon  in 
the  year  1841.  His  father  was  a  captain  of  the 
78th  Highlanders.  His  mother,  who  was  not  a 
Cingalese,  as  has  sometimes  been  stated,  but  a 
Londoner  born  and  bred,  was  a  remarkable  woman 
in  every  way,  to  who.se  native  energy  and  origin- 
ality he  owes  much  of  his  mother  wit  and  brilliant 
ability.  The  .son  of  a  soldier,  he  was  from  his 
early  boyhood  destined  to  the  Navy.  He  was  barely 
thirteen  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  Navy  by 
Admiral  Sir  W.  Parker,  the  last  of  Nelson's  captains, 
on  board  the  Victory,  the  last  of  Nelson's  flagships. 
As  he  drank  the  glass  of  sherry,  which  in  those  days 
was  served  out  to  the  youngsters,  he  may  have 
dreamed,  like  many  another  middy,  of  achieving 
renown ;  but  not  even  he  could  have  foreseen  how 
brilliant  would  be  the  career  which,  after  fifty-si.v 
years  of  constant  service,  would  land  him  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 

He  was  e.vamined,  he  told  me,  only  in  the  rule  of 
three — a  useful  piece  of  learning  for  naval  officers 
who  are  perpetually  engaged  in  solving  problems  in 
proportion.  No  sooner  had  he  joined  his  ship  than 
she  was  ordered  to  the  Crimea,  where,  however,  he 


saw  but  little  actual  fighting.  I'our  years  later,  when 
he  had  grown  into  a  sturdy  stripling,  he  was  present 
at  the  capture  of  Canton  and  the  Peiho  forts.  His 
chance  came  a  year  later,  when  he  was  picked  out  by 
Admiral  Hope,  who.se  motto  was  "  Favouritism  is  the 
secret  of  efliciency,"  to  command  a  vessel  on  special 
service.  The  lad  nearly  lost  his  ship,  but  he  pulled 
through  ;  he  did  the  work  which  he  was  sent  to  do, 
and  did  it  well.  From  that  moment  he  began  to 
ascend  the  ladder  of  promotion,  and  never  once  did 
he  take  a  backward  step.* 

Fisher's  subsequent  sea-service  took  him  through 
the  usual  routine  abroad,  but  his  remarkable  ability 
led  to  his  being  told  off  to  give  instruction  first  at  the 
Vernon  torpedo-ship  and  afterwards  at  the  Excdlent. 
Of  his  work  at  the  Vernon  we  gain  a  passing  glimpse 
from  the  diary  of  an  Admiral  (a  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty) : — 

H.M..S.   Vi^lattt,  Portsmouth. 
3rd  October  1873. 

Mr.  Goschen  and  Milne  left  at  10  a.m.  I  stayed  and  went  on 
Iraard  Vernon,  Torpedo  School  Ship,  at  II.  Had  a  most 
interesting  lecture  from  Commander  Fisher,  a  promising  young 
officer,  and  witnessed  several  experiments.  The  result  of  my 
observations  was  that  in  my  opinion  the  Torpedo  has  a  great 
future  before  it  and  that  mechanical  training  will  in  the  near 
future  be  essential  for  officers.  Made  a  note  to  speak  to  Goschen 
about  young  I'^isher. 

That  was  in  1873.  More  than  thirty  years  after 
"  Young  Fisher "  was  instrumental  in  making  this 
principle  the  basis  of  the  new  system  of  education  of 
all  naval  cadets  at  Osborne. 

Nine  years  later  Fisher  was  captain  in  command  of 
the  Infli-xib/c  in  the  Mediterranean  Fleet  when  Arabi".s 
rebellion  led  to  the  bombardment  of  the  Alexandrian 
forts.  Fisher  was  a  man  of  the  modern  type.  He 
realised  that  the  battleship  of  the  future  was  a  huge 
bo.x  full  of  elaborate  machinery,  and  that  sails  were 
an  anachronism.  Lord  Alcester,  who  commanded  the 
fleet,  was  a  man  of  the  old  school.  To  him  smart- 
ness in  handling  sails  was  still  the  supreme  test  of 
capable  seamanship.  Fisher  kept  all  his  machinery 
in  spick  and  span  order,  and  got  no  thanks  for  it. 
But  when  he  manned  his  yards  smartly,  the  Admiral's 
signal,  "  Well  done.  Inflexible!  "  was  repeated  all  down 
the  line.  In  the  bombardment  of  the  forts  tin- 
Inflexible  did  her  share,  and  Fisher  afterwards  took 
part  in  fitting  oul  the  armoured  train,  although,  to  his 
great  regret,  the  blue-jackets  were  not  landed 
promptly  enough  to  prevent  the  burning  and  the 
looting  of  Alexandria. 

*  His  progress  up  the  ladder  of  promotion  was  as  follows  : — 
Lieutenant,  i860;  Commander,  lS6<)  ;  Captain,  1874;  Rear- 
admiral,  1890  ;  Vice-admiral,  1896  ;  .-Vdmiral,  1901  ;  Admiral 
of  the  Fleet,  1905.  Among  the  special  official  appointments  he 
has  held  are  the  following  : — Director  Naval  Ordnance,  1SS6- 
91  ;  Admiral  Superintendent  at  Portsmouth  Dockyard,  1S91  ; 
Controller  of  the  Navy  ;  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  1892  97  ; 
Commander-in-Chief  on  the  North  .^merican  and  West  Indies 
station,  18979  i  delegale  to  the  Peace  Conference,  1S99 ; 
Commander-in-Chief  Mediterranean  station,  1899-1902  ;  .Second 
Sea  Lord,  1902-3  ;  Commander-in-Chief,  Portsmouth,  1903-4 : 
First  Sea  Lord,  October  zrst,  I904-Ianu.ary  25th,  1910. 
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It  was  three  years  afterwards  when  I  was  work- 
ing up  "  The  Truth  about  the  Navy,"  that  I  first  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Captain  Fisher,  then  of  the 
Excellent.  He  was  recommended  to  me  as  the  ablest 
officer  to  be  found  ashore  or  afloat.  I  sought  him  out, 
and  we  speedily  became  great  friends.  I  used  to 
meet  him,  as  he  said,  like  Nicodemus,  at  night,  in  all 
sorts  of  out-of-the-way  places. 

Then,  as  ever  since,  I  found  him,  wherever  I  met 
him,  always  the  same,  one  of  the  pleasantest,  frankest, 
and  most  clear-sighted  of  men.  "  Fisher,"  said  an 
Admiral  to  me  in  those  days,  "  is  the  one  man  we  have 
got  who  can  be  compared  to  Nelson.  If  Britain  were 
involved  in  a  great  naval  war  Fisher  could  achieve  as 
great  renown  as  that  of  Lord  Nelson." 

I  have  forgotten  who  the  Admiral  was,  but  I  think  it 
was  Hoskins,  for  Tryon  in  those  days  was  only  captain, 
and  I  did  not  see  Hornby  until  after  "The  Truth 
about  the  Navy "  nad  done  its  work.  Fisher  was 
enthusiastic  in  his  recognition  of  the  service  rendered 
by  the  Pall  Mail  Gazette  in  securing  the  restoration 
of  the  Navy  to  its  proper  position. 

I  did  not  see  much  of  him  between  1885  and  1899, 
during  which  time  he  had  put  in  a  dozen  years  of 
steady  service.  Fisher  was  by  nature  a  reformer. 
He  found  himself  in  one  of  the  most  conservative 
services  in  the  world,  which  continued  to  serve  out 
boarding  pikes  fifty  years  after  the  adoption  of  iron 
and  steel  rendered  them  useless. 

The  Board  of  Admiralty  in  Lord  Melville's  day, 
when  confronted  by  the  proposal  to  introduce  steam 
into  the  Queen's  Navy,  drew  back  in  holy  horror. 
The  minute  in  which  they  reprobated  this  monstrous 
innovation  deserves  to  be  held  in  everlasting  remem- 
brance as  a  succinct  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of 
resistance  to  progress  against  which  Fisher  has  been 
contending  all  his  life  : — 

They  fell  it  their  bounden  duty,  upon  national  and  pro- 
fessional grounds,  to  discourage,  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability, 
the  employment  of  steam-vessels,  as  they  considered  that  the 
introduction  of  ste:im  w.-is  calculated  to  strike  a  fatal  blow  to 
the  naval  supremacy  of  the  Empire ;  and  to  concede  to  the 
request  preferred  would  be  simply  to  let  in  the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge,  and  would  unquestionably  lead  to  similar  demands  being 
made  upon  the  Admiralty  from  other  departments. 

When  Fisher  went  to  the  Mediterranean  war  was 
breaking  out  in  South  Africa.  No  one  knew  how  far 
it  would  spread.  He  at  once  bent  all  his  energies 
to  infuse  something  of  the  spirit  of  Nelson  into  his 
officers.  He  lectured  to  them  on  naval  strategy, 
and  he  enforced  the  most  rigorous  discipline.  As 
one  of  his  subordinates  testified,  "  Fisher  infused 
new  life  into  the  Service  and  made  officers  think  out 
all  those  momentous  questions  concerning  strategy, 
tactics,  and  gunnery  for  themselves."  He  brought 
the  fleet  up  to  the  highest  level  of  efficiency.  He 
increased  its  strength,  and  astonished  the  Austrian 
Emperor  by  bringing  the  whole  Mediterranean  Fleet 
to  the  appointed  trysting-place  exactly  on  time,  with- 
out a  single  lame  duck  to  be  accounted  for.  The 
impression  made  in   Europe  by  the  existence  of  this 


immense  mobile  force — an  .\rmada  constantly  cleared 
for  action  in  the  Mediterranean,  under  the  direction 
of  a  great  naval  commander — was  probably  one  of 
the  causes  which  made  for  peace  when  more  than 
one  overture  was  made  to  unfriendly  Governments  to 
squeeze  our  country. 

When  he  went  to  the  Fleet  the  average  speed  was  eleven 
knots  ;  when  he  left  it  he  had  added  a  couple  of  knots  to  the 
speed  of  the  ships.  In  the  Mediterr.anean  Fleet  the  Belleville 
boiler  gave  no  trouble.  The  Admiral  informed  the  chief 
engineers  that  trouble  with  the  Belleville  boiler  would  be 
regarded  as  proof  of  inefficiency  in  the  engineers'  department, 
and  that  half  pay  would  be  the  result.  The  Fleet  was  con- 
stantly exposed  to  severe  tests  for  speed,  but. a  breakdown  never 
occurred. 

The  engineer  who  allowed  his  bearings  to  heat  was 
promptly  relegated  to  the  torrid  temperature  of  Aden 
or  Perim. 

Fisher  was  ever  ruthless  upon  incapables.  I 
believe  in  the  three  Rs— "  Ruthless,  Relentless, 
Remorseless."  "  I  am  sorry  for  your  wife  and 
children,"  he  would  say  to  an  officer  found  lacking, 
"  but  you  must  go.  In  war  time  you  might  have  been 
court-martialled  and  shot."  A  man  without  bowels  of 
compassion  in  the  administration  of  the  Service,  but 
in  all  other  departments  of  life  and  of  action  a  very 
human  man,  full  of  genial  humour  and  aftection. 

After  leaving  the  Mediterranean  he  was  appointed 
Second  Sea  Lord.  He  was  on  the  steps  of  the  throne, 
and  as  Second  Lord  he  undertook  and  carried  through 
the  revolution  in  the  system  of  naval  education,  of 
which  he  is  particularly  proud,  but  which  seems  to 
some  of  his  greatest  friends — Sir  George  Clarke 
amongst  others— as  the  one  doubtful  change  which 
has  been  carried  out.  Designed  undoubtedly  in 
order  to  redress  the  grievance  of  the  engineers,  it  has 
given  them  equal  rank  at  a  cost  which  closes  the 
career  to  many  of  those  who  in  former  days  would 
have  had  a  chance  of  rising  from  the  stokehold  into 
the  officers'  mess.  It  is  based  on  the  broad  principle 
of  common  entry  and  common  training  up  to  the 
point  of  specialisation  for  all  executive,  engineer,  and 
marine  officers. 

He  was  still  Second  Sea  Lord  when  in  May, 
1903,  he  first  astonished  London  by  his  speech 
at  the  Royal  Academy  Banquet.  It  was  a  bold 
Fisheresque  outburst,  and  is  notable  as  almost  the 
first  taste  of  his  quality  w  hich  the  general  public  had 
enjoyed.     He  said  : — 

The  great  fact  which  I  come  to  is  that  we  are  all  realising — 
the  Navy  and  the  .■Vdmiialty  are  realising — that  on  the  British 
Navy  rests  the  British  Empire.  (Cheers.)  Nothing  else  is  of 
any  use  without  it,  not  even  the  Army.  (Here  the  gallant 
.\dmiral,  amid  laughter,  turned  to  Mr.  Brodrick,  who  sat  near 
him.)  We  are  dift'erent  from  Continental  nations.  No  soldier 
of  ours  can  go  any  wliere  unless  a  sailor  carries  him  there  on  his 
back. 

Carried  away  by  the  vehemence  of  his  feelings, 
Fisher  sent  a  decanter  flying  across  the  table  towards 
the  Minister  of  War,  not  having  noticed  that  it  stood 
within  the  radius  of  his  right  arm. 

Before  his  official  term  as  .Second  Lord  expired  he 
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became  Admiral  Commander-in-Chief  at  Portsmouth 
Dockyard.  It  was  while  he  was  at  this  post  that, 
together  with  Lord  Esher  and  Sir  George  Clarke,  he 
drew  up  the  famous  scheme  for  the  reconsiitution  of  the 
government  of  the  British  Army  which  afforded  a  basis 
for  the  subsequent  labours  of  M  r.  Haldane.  As  England 
was  never  at  war  with  any  European  foe,  the  soldier 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  being  mobilised  for  war. 
"  How  different  is  this,"  said  Fisher,  "  from  the  position 
of  a  sailor.  The  sailor  is  always  mobilised  for  war ; 
nay,  he  is  always  at  war  with  the  only  real  enemies 
which  he  fears.  The  sailor's  enemies  are  not  the 
foreigner.  It  is  an  occasional  child's  play  to  fight  a 
naval  battle.  His  combats  are  waged  with  sterner 
foes — the  storm,  the  tempest,  the  roused  ocean,  the 
deathly  fog — these  are  the  foes  whom  he  has  to  fight. 
Hence  an  alertness  and  a  keenness  in  the  sailor 
impossible  to  men  who  oscillate  between  the  barrack 
and  the  club."  "  Has  it  ever  struck  you,"  he  ex- 
claimed once,  "  that  the  wind  blows  twice  as  hard 
nowadays  to  what  it  did  in  Nelson's  time  ?  A  hundred 
years  ago  the  gales  blew  no  harder  than  they  do  now  ; 
but  in  those  days  of  sailing  ships  they  went  with  the 
gale,  whereas  we  steam  up  against  it.  A  twenty-knot 
progress  against  a  twenty-knot  gale  makes  forty  knots. 
And  then  think  of  the  fogs.  In  Nelson's  day  fogs 
rendered  ships  motionless;  they  could  not  move 
without  wind,  and  where  there  is  fog  there  is  no  wind. 
Now  we  drive  the  whole  fleet  through  thick  fog,  and 
think  nothing  of  it."  From  which  it  maybe  seen 
that  F'isher  does  not  shrink  from  magnifying  his  own 
profession. 

.•\t  last  after  a  brief  spell  at  Portsmouth,  during 
which  time  he  was  able  to  save  the  Victory  from 
destruction.  Lord  Fisher  on  October  21st,  1904,  was 
installed  as  First  Sea  Lord  at  the  Admiralty,  Lord 
Selborne  being  then  first  Lord  and  Mr.  Balfour  Prime 
Minister. 

VI.— HIS    N.WAL   POLICY. 

Fisher's  naval  policy  was  very  simple.  The  frontiers 
of  England  are  the  coast  line  of  her  enemies,  and  , 
you  must  always  be  there  five  minutes  before  the 
declaration  of  war.  Sometimes  he  talked  as  if 
his  an.xiety  to  be  there  in  time  might  lead  him  to 
anticipate  things  a  little.  "  What  we  fear,"  said  a 
distinguished  German  Admiral,  "  is  another  Copen- 
hagen." 

Mr.  Arthur  Lee,  when  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
in  the  Balfour  Administration,  made  an  after-dinner 
speech  which  sent  the  Kaiser  well-nigh  cra/.y  by 
calmly  asserting  that  if  war  should  break  out  the 
German  fleet  would  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  before 
breakfast. 

The  Kaiser  regarded  this  as  practically  confirming 
the  worst  accusations  brought  by  the  Navy  League 
alarmists  against  (ireat  Britain.  For,  as  he  justly 
remarked,  this  was  not  the  utterance  of  an  irrespon- 
sible journalist  or  some  retired  admiral.  Arthur  Lee 
was  a  member  of  the  Administration,  and  as  he  was 


not  cashiered,  as  he  ought  to  have  been,  the 
Germans  drew  their  own  conclusions  1 

After  the  General  Election  of  igo6  had  buried  the 
Balfour  Ministry  beneath  a  mountainous  majority  of 
354,  the  memory  of  Lee's  escapade  rankled.  For 
the  Kaiser  persisted  in  regarding  Lee  as  the  mouth- 
piece of  F'isher.  A  friend  of  mine  expostulated  with 
him  for  his  uneasiness.  The  new  Ministry  are  men 
of  another  order  of  ideas.  "  .\dmitted,"  said  the 
Kaiser;  "but  Fisher  is  still  in  the  Government." 
And  then  he  went  on  to  say  :  "  I  understand  Fisher's 
standpoint.  He  is  so  much  stronger  than  we  that  it 
is  a  great  temptation  to  use  that  strength." 

Such  understanding  came  naturally  to  a  descendant 
of  Frederick  the  Great  who  had  been  brought  up  at 
the  feet  of  Bismarck. 

Fisher  always  repudiated  any  desire  to  take  the 
initiative.  He  was  always  careful  to  ex])lain  that  he 
"only  spoke  contingently"  when  he  discussed  what 
could  or  ought  to  be  done  by  the  ships  under  his 
orders.  But  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  was  some- 
tiroes  misunderstood,  and  that  scraps  of  his  corus- 
cating conversation  when  repeated  to  unsympathetic 
listeners  jirodueed  an  uncomfortable  impression. 
That  was  almost  the  only  drawback  to  his  brilliant 
career  at  the  Admiralty. 

Fisher  was  no  Machiavelli.  He  loved  splendid 
isolation.  He  had  no  hankering  after  alliances  which 
might  hamper  him  with  naval  colleagues  whom  he  could 
neither  control  nor  court-martial.  If  he  had  any  excep- 
tion to  this  rule  it  was  in  the  case  of  the  Turk,  ofwho.se 
capacity  to  make  mischief  for  England  in  Asia  and 
Africa  he  was  always  in  salutary  awe.  As  a  diploma- 
tist Fisher  was  a  great  success.  When  at  the  Hague 
Conference  he  discovered  one  golden  rule  for  the 
management  of  men.  "  Never  spare  the  butter-boat. 
Keep  your  bearings  well  greased,"  were  maxims 
upon  which  he  constantly  acted.  In  the  management 
of  men  avoid  needless  friction  :  what  rule  can  be  more 
obvious  and  more  sane  ?  And  for  one  whose  writing 
has  been  described  as  "  a  tornado  with  a  nib  at  the 
end  of  it,"  what  rule  is  more  necessary  to  be  in- 
sisted upon  ? 

VII.— HIS  FIGlir  FOR   A   SUPREME   NAVV. 

Were  it  not  that  it  is  the  well-established  way  of 
the  world  that  tlie  men  who  are  the  most  pious  are 
always  condemned  for  their  impiety,  and  those  most 
patriotic  for  their  treason,  it  would  be  well-nigh 
incredible  that  Admiral  Fisher,  who  literally  held  the 
jiass  for  a  supreme  navy  for  five  years,  should  during 
the  whole  of  that  time  have  been  assailed  as  if  he 
were  the  chief  weakener  and  undoer  of  ICngland's 
first  line  of  defence.  The  facts  are  very  smiple. 
Ministers,  and  still  more  the  supporters  of  .Ministers, 
were  passionately  desirous  of  cutting  down  the  war 
estimates.  The  Navy  estimates  were  exceptionally 
exposed  to  attack,  because  the  War  Ofl!ice  wanted 
money  badly,  and  what  the  .\av\  spent  the  \\'ar  Office 
could  not  get.     Under  those  circumstances  it  was  left  1 
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to  Admiral  Fisher  and  the  other  Sea  Lords  to  see  to  it 
that  the  strength  of  the  Navy  was  kept  up.  The  first 
tussle  took  place  in  1906,  when  the  problem  arose  as 
to  how  many  Drcaiiwughts  should  be  laid  down. 
Fislier  pleaded  f<)r  four.  Canipbell-Bannerman  asked 
him  whv  he  could  not  be  content  with  three  or  even 
two.  Fisher  replied  with  one  of  his  homely  illustra- 
tions. "  We  have  one Dreadimight"  he  said,  "  but  it 
is  like  one  leg  of  a  chair:  it  is  only  of  use  when  there 
are  three  others  to  keep  it  company."  C.-B.  replied, 
"  Well,  well,  but  if  that  be  so  you  only  want  three 
ships  more,  not  four."  "  Not  at  all,"  replied  Fisher 
iniperturbably  ;  "  I  want  the  fourth  to  be  No.  i  leg 
of  the  No.  2  chair." 

Under  Lord  Twcedmouth  and  under  Mr.  McKenna 
tlic  Sea  Lords  found  their  policy  loyally  sujiportcd 
by  their  civilian  chiefs.  But  under  one,  as  under  the 
other,  they  had  a  hard  hammer-and-tongs  battl  •  to 
fight  with  what  may,  without  disrespect,  be  called  the 
Lloyd-George-Winston-Churchill  wing  of  the  Cabinet. 
The  conflict  culminated  at  the  beginning  of  last 
year  in  the  great  debate  as  to  whether  we  should  lay 
down  four  or  eight  DreaJihm;/ifi.  The  Admiralty 
would  have  been  quite  content  with  six  ;  but  their 
opponents  insisted  on  four.  It  was  for  some  time  a 
case  of  pull,  Devil — pull,  baker.  There  were  threats 
of  resignations  on  both  sides,  threats  which  once  or 
twice  brought  the  recalcitrant  very  near  to  the  abvss. 
But  the  Admirals  and  the  whole  of  their  civilian 
colleagues  never  flinched.  Six  Dreadnoughts  were 
their  irreducible  minimum,  indispensable  for  the 
safety  of  the  Empire.  The  George-Churchill  group 
could  not  be  got  to  see  it.  They  felt  that  in  their 
opposition  to  the  six  Dreadnoughts  they  had  the 
support  of  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  and  they  played 
the  Beresford  card  for  all  that  it  was  worth,  and  a 
great  deal  more.  When  that  vitally  important  battle 
was  raging  between  the  Big  and  Little  Navy  men  in 
the  Cabinet,  Fisher  stood  from  first  to  last  as  firm 
as  a  rock  in  favour  of  more  ships;  while  Beresford 
was  used  ccjually  from  first  to  last  as  the  trump  c.ird 
of  those  who  grudged  the  Navy  the  money  necessary 
to  maintain  its  supremacy  in  our  own  waters. 

The  tight  was  ended  by  a  compromise,  which  of 
all  conceivable  compromises  was  almost  the  worst. 
Ostensibly  the  Government  proposed  to  build  four 
Dreadnoughts.  But  if  circumstances  necessitated 
such  a  course  they  would  be  pre[)ared  to  lay  down 
four  more,  'i'he  Admiralty  accepted  four  ships  in 
hand  and  four  in  the  bush  for  six  in  hand  with 
reluctance.  They  would  have  preferred  six.  But 
the  moment  the  truth  about  the  relative  position  of 
the  German  and  British  navies  came  out  the  I.ittle 
Navy  men  were  paralysed,  and  we  had  eight  ships 
laid  down  instead  of  six.  So  it  will  always  be.  The 
Little  Navy  people  would  not  have  six  ships;  they 
were  compelled  to  provide  eight.  Not  even  Lord 
Charles  Beresford's  hostility  to  Dreadnoughts  rould 
save  his  Little  Navy  allies  Irom  having  to  lay  down 
twice  as  many  keels  as  they  declared  to  be  sufficient. 


During  all  this  stormy  time  F'isher  was  the  guardian 
genius  of  the  British  Navy.  Where  we  should  have 
been  without  Fisher  heaven  only  knows  !  F"or  round 
him  as  round  a  strong  tower  there  rallied  all  his 
colleagues  who  knew  the  facts  and  wlio  cared  for  the 
Navy.  He  imbued  one  First  Lord  after  another  with 
his  own  inspiration.  There  were  no  rats  in  the 
Admiralty.  They  stood  together  splendidly,  like  Lord 
Nelson's  band  of  brothers  ;  from  Mr.  iNIcKenna  to 
Mr.  ^L-lcnamara  never  a  man  of  them  flinched.  Nor, 
must  it  be  said,  did  those  in  even  higher  places.  C.-B., 
Mr.  Asquith,  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  never  interpreted 
the  will  of  their  Sovereign  better  than  when  they 
extended  a  loyal  and  unswerving  supjjort  to  the  great 
Admiral  whom  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  at 
Whitehall.  Only  in  one  respect  did  they  fail  him. 
They  ought  to  have  insisted  upon  trying  by  court 
martial  those  ofificers  who  during  the  whole  period  of 
his  administration  did  their  best  or  worst  to  organise 
mutinous  discontent  in  the  Service  over  which  he 
presided.  But  with  that  exception  they  saw  him 
through. 

VUL-HIS  REIGN  AT  WHITEHALL. 
Of  the  achievements  of  this  notable  term  of  office, 
which  only  terminated  last  month,  I  shall  speak  a 
little  later.  But  before  entering  into  details  I  may 
quote  the  words  used  by  Mr.  McKenna  as  to  the 
extraordinary  consensus  of  approval  Lord  Fisher  has 
commanded  from  both  parties  in  the  State.  Speak- 
ing in  the  House  of  Commons  (May  27th,  1909), 
Mr.  McKenna  said  : — 

The  Kirst  Sea  Lord  has  had  the  unreserved  confidence  of 
four  successive  First  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  Sir  John  Fislicr 
was  appointed  First  Sea  Lord  by  the  Government  ropresenlini; 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite ;  two  successive  First  Lords,  bolii 
of  whom -retained  the  confidence  of  hon.  gentlemen  opposite, 
and  were  regarded  by  them  as  most  skilled  administrators, 
approved  Sir  John  Fisher's  conduct  and  gave  him  their 
unreserved  confidence.  Sir  John  Fisher  remained  a  member  of 
the  Biard  of  Admiralty  when  the  present  Government  came 
into  oftice,  and  tno  successive  First  Lords  have  found  in  him  a 
most  valuable  public  servant. 

Why,  then,  the  persistent  malignity  of  the  attacks 
which  have  been  made  upon  him?  Mr.  Arnold 
White  supplied  one  answer  to  this  question  when  he 
said  — 

because  his  work  has  involved  ihc  making  of  enemies  wholesale. 
Supposing  he  has  ni.ide  only  ten  enemies  a  day  for  four  years, 
there  is  mobilised  against  him  to-day  an  army  of  14,603  de- 
tractors, lie  has  forced  the  labourers  in  the  dockyards  to  give 
a  f.iir  day's  work  for  a  goorl  day's  wage.  They  fornicrly  idled, 
lie  Ivas  doubled  the  work  of  naval  officers.  He  has  forced 
captains  to  keep  their  ships  in  repair.  He  has  revolutionised 
the  system  of  naval  education.  He  has  redressed  the  standing 
grievance  of  the  engineers.  Sir  John  Fisher  has  antagonised 
every  mother  who,  sending  her  son  into  the  Navy,  fears  that 
her  boy  may  become  a  "  greaser."  Nearly  every  officer  of  our 
ma.;nificenl  body  of  Marines  is  an  avowed  or  potential  opponent 
10  the  P"i*lier  system.  The  Consuls  and  Governors  of  Colonies 
are  against  him  because  he  withdrew  the  insignia  of  British  rule 
from  distant  seas.  The  scrapping  of  more  than  150  ships  creaietl 
untold  cnmiiy  wherever  Hriions  are  gathered  together. 

But  all    this    mass   of  grudging  discontent  would 
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have  made  little  impression  if  there  had  not  been  an 
organised  attempt  on  the  part  of  officers  and  others 
in  the  Channel  Fleet  and  in  Society  to  start  a  mutiny 
against  the  Admiralty  with  the  object  of  expelling 
Lord  Fisher  from  his  position.  A  new  Board  of 
Admiralty  was  nominated  by  the  mutineers,  and  was 
ready  to  take  office.  So  far  had  this  mutiny  pro- 
ceeded that  appointments  outside  the  Admiralty  are 
said  to  have  been  allocated  to  certain  officers  who 
had  pinned  their  faith  to  the  capacity,  statesmanship, 
and  power  of  their  leader. 

I  have  no  wish,  however,  to  stir  up  the  embers  of  a 
closed  controversy.  After  all,  as  Lord  Charles  Beres- 
ford  has  so  naively  confessed,  "  one  must  get  into 
Parliament  somehow,"  and  a  circus  admiral  who  is 
nothing  of  a  politician  cannot  afford  to  be  very 
squeamish  in  the  means  he  employs  to  attain  his  end. 

Lord  Fisher  is  said  to  have  crowded  into  five  years 
the  reforms  of  fifty.  Oddly  enough,  his  own  feeling 
is  that  he  did  comparatively  little  in  his  last  five  years 
at  Whitehall  compared  with  the  work  which  he  had 
done  before.  The  supreme  question,  however,  the 
answer  to  which  is  vital,  is  this — Did  he  or  did  he  not 
increase  the  effective  force  of  tlie  British  Navy  ?  Did 
he  or  did  he  not  leave  Great  Britain  better  prepared 
to  resist  sudden  attack  and  to  wage  successful  war 
than  she  was  when  he  entered  office  ?  From  amid  a 
babel  of  voices  shrilly  defaming  the  great  reformer 
sounds  one  clear,  strong  statement  of  fact  in  an  organ 
by  no  means  always  friendly  either  to  Lord  Fisher  or 
to  the  Administration.     The  Times  says  : — 

Fisher  leaves  the  Navy  far  stronger  and  better  organised  than 
he  found  it,  better  equipped  and  belter  disposed  for  the  defence 
alike  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the  Empire,  and  purged 
as  by  fire  of  many  of  "  those  obese  and  unchallenged  old 
things  that  stifled  and  overlay  "  it  in  the  past.  It  is  a  new 
Navy  that  he  has  given  us,  instinct  with  his  own  fearless  spirit 
of  progress  and  efficiency. 

The  following  comparison  between  the  strength  of  the  naval 
forces  actually  in  commission  in  home  waters  at  the  end  of  1904 
and  at  the  beginning  of  1910  covers  the  whole  period  of  Lord 
Fisher's  tenure  of  office  : — 

Smaller 

Battle-  First-class  Cruisers  Destroy-  Torpedo     Suo- 

ships.      Cruisers,  and  Gun-     ers.         boats,     marines. 

boats. 

1904     ...     16     ...     13     ...     30     ...     24     ...     16     ...      - 

1910     ...     44     ...     37     ...     58     ...    121     ...     SS     ...     59 

To  those  who  say  that  Lord  Fisher  should  have 
given  us  more  battleships,  more  cruisers,  more 
destroyers,  the  rejily  is  that  he  did  the  most  he  could 
with  the  funds  at  his  disposal,  and  whenever  he  tried 
to  get  more,  the  very  men  who  are  now  assailing  him 
were  the  chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  obtaining 
even  so  much  as  he  did. 

IX.— A  CHARACTi:RI.STIC  SPEECH. 
It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  this  more  or  less  prosy 
survey  of  recent  history  in  order  to  irradiate  these 
pages  by  quoting  in  full  Lord  Fisher's  most  character- 
istic speech  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  Banquet,  1907.  J 
have  been  trying  to  describe  Fisher  as  I  know  him. 


Here  is  the  man  as  he  is  self-portrayed  in  his  rollick- 
ing devil-may-care  abandon,  his  splendid  nerve  and 
marvellous  optimism.  .\fter  a  few  introductory 
words,  he  said  : — 

As  to  the  strength,  tlic  efficiency,  and  the  sufficiency  of  the 
Navy,  I  am  able  to  give  you  indisputable  proofs.  Recently,  in 
the  equinoctial  season  in  the  North  Sia  we  have  had  twenty- 
six  of  the  finest  battleships  in  the  world  and  twenty-five  of  the 
finest  cruisers,  some  of  them  equal  to  foreign  battleships,  and 
over  fifty  other  vessels,  under  eleven  ,\ilmirals,  and  all  working 
under  a  distinguished  Commander-in-Chief,  under  very  trying 
circumstances  .and  in  a  very  stormy  time,  and  I  look  in  vain  to 
see  any  equal  to  that  large  Fleet  anywhere.  (Cheers.)  That  is 
only  a  fraction  of  our  power.  (Cheers.)  And  that  large  Fleet 
is  nulli  secuudus,  as  they  say,  whether  it  is  ships  or  officers 
or  men.  (Cheers.)  Now,  I  turn  to  the  other  point,  the  gunnery 
of  the  Fleet.  The  gunnery  efficiency  of  the  Fleet  has  surpassed 
all  records — it  is  unparalleled — and  I  am  lost  in  wonder  and 
admiration  at  the  splendid  unity  of  spirit  and  determination  that 
must  have  been  shown  by  everybotly  from  top  to  bottom  to 
obtain  these  results.  (Cheers.)  I  am  sure  that  your  praise  and 
your  appreciation  will  go  forth  to  them,  because,  remember, 
the  best  ships,  the  biggest  Navy — my  friend  over  there  talked 
about  the  two-l'ower  standard — a  million-Power  standard 
(laughter)  is  no  use  unless  you  can  hit.  (Cheers.)  You  must 
hit  first,  you  must  hit  hard,  and  you  must  keep  on  hitting. 
(Cheers.)  If  the.se  are  the  fruits,  I  don't  think  there  is  much 
wrong  with  the  government  of  the  Navy.  (Cheers.)  Figs 
don't  grow  on  thistles.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  But  a  gentle- 
man of  fine  feeling  has  lately  said  that  the  recent  Admiralty 
administration  has  been  attended  with  the  devil's  own 
luck.  (Laughter.)  That  interesting  personality  (laughter) 
— his  luck  is  due  to  one  thing,  and  one  thing  only — he 
hesitates  at  nothing  to  gain  his  object.  That  is  what  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  have  done,  and  our  object  has  been 
the  fighting  efficiency  of  the  Fleet  and  its  instant  readiness  for 
war  ;  and  we  have  got  it.  (Cheers.)  .Vnd  I  say  it  because  no 
one  can  have  a  fuller  knowledge  than  myself  about  it,  and  I 
speak  with  the  fullest  sense  of  responsibility.  (Cheers.)  So  I 
turn  to  all  of  you,  and  I  turn  to  my  countrymen  and  I  say — 
Sleep  quiet  in  your  beds  (laughter  and  cheers),  and  do  not  be 
disturbed  by  these  bogeys — invasion  and  otherwise — which  are 
being  periodically  resuscit.ated  by  all  sorts  of  leagues.  (Laughter.) 
I  do  not  know  what  league  is  working  this  one.  It  is  quite 
curious  what  reputable  people  leml  themselves  to  these  scares. 
This  afternoon  I  read  the  efi'usions  of  a  red-hot  and  most 
ch.armingly  interesting  magazine  editor.  He  had  evidently 
been  victimised  by  a  Punch  correspondent,  and  that  Punch 
correspondent  had  been  gulled  by  sonic  Midshipman  Easy  of  the 
Channel  Fleet.  He  had  been  there,  .■^nd  this  is  what  the 
magazine  editor  prints  in  italics  in  this  month's  magazine — 
that  an  army  of  100,000  German  soldiers  had  been  practising 
embarking  in  the  German  fleet.  Tlie  absolute  truth  is  that  one 
solitary  regiment  was  embarked  for  manoeuvres.  That  is  the 
truth.  To  embark  100,000  soldiers  you  want  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  tons  of  transport.  Vou  might  just  as  well  talk  of 
pr.acli5ing  embarking  St.  I'aul's  Cathedral  in  a  penny  steamer. 
(Laughter.)  I  have  no  doubt  that  equally  silly  stories  are 
current  in  Germany.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  terror  there 
that  the  English  Fleet  will  swoop  dmvn  all  of  a  sudden  and 
gobble  up  the  (ierman  Fleet.  (Laughter.)  These  stories  are 
not  only  silly — they  are  mischievous,  very  mischievous.  (Hear, 
hear.)  If  Eve  had  not  kept  on  looking  at  that  apple  (laughter) 
— and  it  was  pleasant  to  the  eyes— she  would  not  have  picked 
it,  and  we  should  not  have  been  now  bothered  with  clothes. 
(Loud  laughter.)  I  was  very  nearly  forgetting  something  else 
that  the  Punch  correspondent  said.  I  put  it  in  my  pocket  as  1 
came  away  to  read  it  out  to  you.  He  h.ad  been  a  week  in  tlie 
Channel  Fleet  and  he  had  discussed  everything,  from  the 
admiral  down  to  the  blucj.acket.  He  does  not  say  anything 
about  that  Midshipman  E.a.sy.  "  In  one  matter  I  found 
unanimity  of  admission.  It  was  that  in  respect  to  the  number 
of  fighting  .ships,   their  arm.ament,   and   general  cap.acity,    llic 
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ISritish  Navy  was  never  in  so  satisfactory  a  condition  as  it  floats 
to-day."  (Cheers.)  So  we  let  him  off  that  y.irn  about  the 
100,000  German  troops.  (Laughter.)  The  day  after  to-morrow 
wc  arc  going  to  have  a  real  German  invasion,  and  we'll  give  it 
a  hearty  welcome.  (Cheers.)  I  wish  to  take  this  public 
opportunity,  as  there  may  not  be  another,  of  offering  to  his 
Imperial  Majesty  on  behalf  of  the  Navy  the  expression  of  our 
admiration  and  also  of  our  pride  that  he  is  an  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet  in  our  Navy — a  brother  sailor.     (Loud  cheers.) 

X.— HIS  FOUR  GREAT  REFORMS. 
This  article  is  not  a  history  of  the  British  Navy. 
Neither  is  it  a  biography  of  Admiral  Fisher.  It  is  a 
rapid,  and  of  necessity  most  imperfect,  survey  of  the 
work  he  did  for  the  Navy  in  the  half  century  and 
more  which  he  spent  in  its  service.  I  briefly  sum- 
marise his  four  great  reforms  : — 

1.  The  introduction  of  the  nucleus  crew  system. 

2.  The  redistribution  of  the  fleets  in  accordance 
with  modern  requirements. 

3.  The  elimination  of  inefficient  fighting  vessels 
from  the  Active  List  of  the  Navy. 

4.  The  introduction  of  the  all-big-gun  type  of 
battleship  and  battleship-cruiser. 

To  these  four  cardinal  achievements  must  be 
added  the  system  of  common  entry  and  training  for 
all  executive  officers  and  the  institution  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Naval  War  College  and  the  Naval  \\'ar 
Staff. 

By  the  nucleus  crew  system  all  our  available  ships 
of  war  are  ready  for  instant  mobilisation.  From  two- 
fifths  to  three-fifths  of  their  complement,  including  all 
the  expert  and  specialist  ratings,  are  on  board,  so  that 
they  are  familiar  with  the  ship  and  her  armament.  The 
rest  of  the  crew  is  held  in  constant  readiness  to  come 
on  board.  Fisher  once  aired,  in  after-dinner  talk,  the 
daring  idea  that  the  time  would  come  when  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  would  be  supreme  over  the 
War  Office,  and  would,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, fill  up  deficiencies  in  ships'  crews  by 
levies  from  the  territorial  forces.  Landsmen  can 
serve  guns  as  well  as  sailors. 

The  second  great  revolution  was  necessitated  by 
the  alteration  in  the  centre  of  international  gravity 
occasioned  by  the  growth  of  the  German  Navy. 
Formerly  the  Mediterranean  Fleet  ranked  first  in 
importance.  Now  the  Home  Fleet  concentrates  in 
its  four  divisions  all  the  best  fighting  ships  we  possess. 
It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  as  M.  Hanotaux 
Ijublicly  declared,  that  Admiral  Fisher  had,  by  con- 
centration and  redistribution,  magnified  our  fighting 
naval  strength  by  an  amount  unparalleled  in  a 
hundred  years.  'I'hat  the  fighting  efficiency  of  the 
Fleet  has  been  doubled  under  Fisher's  rei^iine  is  to 
understate  the  facts.  To  say  it  has  been  trebled 
would  hardly  be  over  the  mark.  And  what  is  the 
most  marvellous  thing  of  all  is  that  this  enormous 
increase  of  efficiency  was  achieved  not  only  without 
any  increase  of  the  estimates,  but  in  spite  of  a 
reduction  which  amounted  to  nearly  five  millions 
sterling — three  and  a  half  millions  actual  and  one 
and  a  half  millions  automatic  increase  checked. 


This  great  economy  was  largely  achieved  by  the 
scrapping  of  ships  too  weak  to  fight  and  too  slow  to 
run  away.  One  hundred  and  fifty  obsolete  and  useless 
ships  were  removed  from  the  effective  list ;  some  were 
sold,  others  were  broken  up,  while  a  third  class  were 
kept  in  store  for  contingencies.  They  were  lame 
ducks,  all  useless  in  war,  costly  in  peace,  consuming 
stores,  wasting  the  time  of  officers  and  men.  The 
obsolete  ships  were  replaced  on  foreign  stations  by 
vessels  which  could  either  fight  or  fly.  The  needs  of 
our  Navy,  as  compared  with  those  of  Germany,  on 
foreign  stations  is  clearly  shown  in  the  following  table 
of  British  and  German  warships  maintained  on  foreign 
stations  in  1909  : — 

Great  Britain.     Germany. 

Battleships        7         ...         ...     o 

Armoured  Cruisers       ...         ...         ...     9         ...         ...     i 

Protected  Cruisers  (ist'Class) 3        o 

„  (2nd  Class) 15         I 

(3rd  Class) 13         5 

.Sloops  and  Gunboats  ...         ...         ...   11         ...         ...     6 

Destroyers         ...         ...         ...         ...   16         ...         ...     2 

Special  Vessels 3         i 

River  Gunboats  (China)         ...         ...   10         ...         ...     3 
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Of  the  introduction  of  the  Dreadnought  and  super- 
Dreadnoughts  I  have  already  spoken. 

Apart  from  the  above  matters  of  high  policy,  a 
number  of  other  reforms  or  advances  have  been  made 
during  the  past  five  years  which  are  beyond  all 
criticism.  Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  details  of 
some  of  these  services,  but  there  is  no  dispute  as  to 
their  immense  contribution  to  the  fighting  efficiency 
of  the  Navy.  Some  of  these  may  be  thus  briefly 
enumerated  : — 

1.  Complete  reorganisation  of  the  dockyards. 

2.  Improved  system  of  refits  of  ships,  and  limitation  of 
number  of  vessels  absent  at  one  time  from  any  fleet  for  repair. 

3.  Introduction  of  the  Royal  Fleet  Reserve,  composed  only 
of  ratings  who  have  served  for  a  period  of  years  in  the  active 
service. 

4.  Improvement  of  Royal  Naval  Reserve,  by  enforcing 
periodical  training  on  board  modern  commissioned  ships  in 
place  of  obsolete  hulks  or  shore  batteries. 

5.  Establishment  and  extension  of  Royal  Naval  Volunteer 
Reserve. 

0.  The  establishment  of  a  service  of  offensive  mines  and  mine- 
laying  vessels. 

7.  The  introduction  of  vessels  for  defensive  mine-sweeping  in 
harbours  and  on  the  open  sea. 

S.  A  complete  organisation  of  the  service  of  auxiliary  vessels 
for  the  fleets  in  war. 

9.  The  development  of  submarines,  and  the  equipment  of 
submarine  bases  and  all  the  necessary  auxiliaries, 

ID.  The  proper  organisation  of  the  Destroyer  Flotillas,  with 
their  essential  auxiliaries. 

II.  The  enormous  development  of  wireless  telegraphy  afloat, 
the  equipment  of  powerful  shore  stations  round  the  coast  and  at 
the  Admiralty,  and  the  introduction  of  a  special  corps  of 
operators. 
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12.  The  experimental  stage  of  aerial  navigation  entered  upon. 

13.  The  foundation  of  the  Royal  Naval  War  College  and  its 
development. 

14.  The  establishment  of  Signal  .Schools  at  each  port. 

15.  The  establishment  of  a  Navigation  .School. 

16.  Enormous  .advances  in  the  Gunnery  training  and  eflicicncy 
of  the  Fleet. 

I".  Great  improvements  in  torpedoes  and  in  the  torpedo 
training. 

18.  The  introduction  of  a  naval  education  and  tr.-iining  for 
Engine  Room  Artificers. 

19.  The  introduction  of  the  new  ra'.ing  of  Mechanician  for 
the  .Stoker  Class  for  engine-driving  duties. 

20.  Complete  reorganisation  of  the  arrangements  for  mobi- 
lisation, whereby  every  officer  and  man  is  alw.ays  detailed  by 
name  for  his  ship  on  mobilisation,  and  the  mobilisation  of  llie 
whole  Hect  can  be  effected  in  a  few  hours. 

21.  The  introduction  of  a  complete  system  of  intelligence  of 
trade  movements  throughout  the  world. 

22.  The  stores  of  the  Fleet  put  on  a  modern  basis  both  in 
the  storehouses  ashore  and  those  carried  in  the  ships  themselves 
• — recognising  the  far  different  conditions  now  obtaining  to  those 
of  sailing-ship  days  of  long  voyages,  necessitating  larger  supplies 
being  carried,  and  modern  conditions  of  production  and  supply 
enabling  stores  on  distant  stations  and  at  home  bemg  rapidly 
replenished.  Some  millions  sterling  were  economised  in  this 
way  with  increased  efficiency,  as  the  Fleet  w.is  supplied  with 
up  to-date  articles ;  the  only  thing  that  gained  by  the  nge  of 
the  old  system  was  the  rum. 

23.  The  provision  of  repair  ships,  distilling  plant,  and 
attendant  auxiliaries  to  all  fleets,  and  the  preparation  of  i)lans 
elaborated  in  a  confidential  handbook  providing  lor  all  the 
auxiliary  vessels  required  in  war. 

In  addition  to  all  the  above  reforms  great  improve" 
ments  have  been  made  in  the  conditions  of  service  of 
officers  and  men,  all  tending  lo  increase  contentment 
and  thereby  advance  efficiency.  Some  of  these  are 
as  follows  : — 

1.  The  introduction  of  two-year  commissions,  in  place  of 
three  years  and  often  four. 

2.  Increases  of  pay  to  many  grades  of  both  officers  and  men 
— as  regards  Commanders,  the  only  increase  since  the  rank  was 
introduced. 

3.  Ship's  Bands  provided  by  the  Service,  and  a  School  of 
Music  established,  and  foreign  musicians  abolished. 

4.  The  longstanding  grievances  of  the  men  with  regard  to 
their  victualling  removed.  Improvements  in  cooking.  Bakeries 
fitted  on  board  ships. 

5.  The  Canteen  system  recognised  and  taken  under  Admiralty 
control,  and  the  old  abuses  abolished. 

6.  The  clothing  system  reformed,  and  much  expense  s;ivcd  to 
the  men. 

7.  Great  improvements  cffecled  in  the  position  of  I'etty 
Officers. 

8.  An  educational  test  instituted  for  .advancement  to  IVlty 
Officer. 

9.  Increase  of  pension  granted  to  Chief  Petty  Officers. 

10.  Allotment  stoppages  abolished. 

11.  Allowances  paiil  to  men  in  lieu  of  victuals  when  on 
leave, 

12.  Promotions  from  the  ranks  to  Commissioned  Officer 
introduced. 


13.  Warrant  rank  introduced  for  the  telegraphist,  stoker, 
ship's  steward,  writer,  ship's  police,  and  ship's  cook  classes. 

I  print  the  foregoing  from  a  return  drawn  up  by 
an  expert  familiar  with  details  of  the  Service.  To  the 
general  reader  they  will  be  chiefly  interesting  as  sug- 
gesting the  immense  and  multifarious  labours  of 
Admiral  Fisher.  It  is  not  surprising  that  he  found 
it  necessary  to  start  work  every  morning  at  four 
o'clock. 

XI.—"  TACKY." 

I  have  said  so  much  of  Lord  Fisher  as  an  Admiral 
and  as  an  Administrator  that  I  have  little  space  left 
to  speak  of  him  as  a  man.  Yet  it  is  as  a  man,  a 
genial,  human  man,  full  of  boyish  enthusiasm  to  the 
last,  fond  of  all  simple  human  interests,  as  tnuch  at 
home  in  the  ball-room  as  on  the  quarterdeck,  that  he 
is  most  fascinating.  'I'here  is  such  vehemence,  such 
directness,  such  vividness  of  ini.igination,  such  forceful 
phrase  in  his  conversation  that  I  can  recall  no 
peer.  I  did  not  know  Carlyle  until  the  fires  of  that 
volcano  were  cooled  by  the  snows  of  eighty 
years;  but  Fisher's  conversation — daring,  dazzling, 
coruscating  —  reminds  me  sotnewhat  of  what 
Carlyle  must  have  been  in  his  prime.  Not  that  he  is 
a  pessimist.  Never  was  a  man  so  breezily  optimist. 
He  will  poke  his  opjtimism  at  you  in  the  oddest  ways 
— as,  for  instance,  when  he  declares  that  the  discovery 
of  an  uncharted  first-class  naval  place  of  arms  in  the 
extreme  north  of  Scotland  is  a  manifest  [jroof  of  the 
Providence  that  sits  up  aloft  looking  after  our  interests, 
and  incidentally  another  confirmation  of  the  fantastic 
theory  that  we  are  the  lost  Ten  Tribes.  "  Who  can 
deny  it?  "he  will  declare  with  whimsical  emphasis. 
"  Is  it  not  promised  that  they  shall  hold  the  gates  of 
our  enemies  ?  There  are  five  sea  gates  :  the  straits  of 
Dover,  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  straits  of  Aden, 
the  straits  of  Malacca,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
we  hold  them  every  one  ' " 

On  listening  to  his  brilliant  conversation,  every 
sentence  of  which  is  double-shotted  with  wit  and 
common  sense,  I  have  been  constantly  reminded  of 
two  men,  who,  however  diverse  from  each  other  and 
from  him,  nevertheless  possess  one  great  characteristic 
in  comtnon.  .Admiral  Fisher,  like  Cecil  Rhodes  and 
General  Gordon,  is  passionately  devoted  to  his 
country,  and,  like  them,  is  vehemently  impatient 
of  all  the  mediocrities,  who,  shackled  in  red  tape, 
exhaust  all  their  energy  in  the  mere  detail  of 
administration,  and  have  neither  time  nor  capacity 
left  for  attending  to  the  projjcr  work  of  direction. 
Admiral  Fisher  is  a  holy  terror  to  skulkers  and 
shufflers,  but  he  has  an  infinite  faith  in  the  capacity 
of  edjcation  and  discipline.     "Give  me  a  boy  young 
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enough,"  he  declared,  "aiul  I  can  make  anylhint;  out 
of  him."  For  there  is  in  him,  as  in  all  great  leaders 
of  men,  an  infinite  faith  in  the  latent  potentiality  of 
human  nature.  He  is  a  born  optimist,  and  contact 
with  him  kindles  enthusiasm  even  among  the  dullards. 

The  first  meeting  between  Fisher  and  -Mr.  tlarvin 
at  a  dinner  parly  furnished  a  rare  spectacle  of 
vehement  dialectic.  Garvin  came  in  late.  Fisher 
had  just  begun  his  soup  when  the  newcomer 
suddenly  flung  a  bombshell  full  of  heresy  at  the 
Admiral.  Instantly  the  .soup,  the  dinner  itself,  was 
forgotten.  The  two  men  blazed  away  at  each  other 
like  two  warships  in  death-grapple,  while  the  other 
guests  dined  and  listened.  Whether  Garvin  had 
bite  or  sup  tlwt  night  I  do  not  know.  Fisher,  in 
the  passion  of  the  fray,  having  found  a  foeman  worthy 
of  his  steel,  forgot  all  about  the  dinner,  and  after  two 
hours'  incessant  argument  he  came  home  hungry,  but 
victorious.  From  that  night  Fisher  has  had  no  more 
loyal  and  devoted  supporter  than  Mr.  Garvin. 

Hut  whenever  Fisher  really  got  alongside  anyone, 
if  that  man  were  but  a  good  man  and  true,  he.  always 
made  him  captive.  His  dealing  with  the  Colonial 
journalists  at  the  Naval  Review  was  a  notable  illustra- 
tion of  his  tact,  his  savoir /aire,  and  his  readiness  to 
meet  all  criticisms,  to  answer  all  objections.  We  all 
felt,  as  I  said  when  he  became  Sea  Lord,  "  It  may  be 
at  the  Admiralty,  as  elsewhere,  that  it  will  be  with 
him  a  case  of  Athanasius  contra  tiiundirn.  In  that 
c.ise  I  put  my  money  on  Athanasius." 

"  The  Dancing  Admiral,"  as  lie  was  called  at  the 
Hague,  was  no  halntni  of  the  drawing-room,  but  ho 
was  immensely  popular  among  Queens,  P^mpresses 
and  Grand  Duchesses.  On  one  occasion  a  Queen  at 
Denmark  inadvertently  brought  about  a  diplomatic 
hubbub  by  straining  her  neck  in  order  to  talk  to 
Admiral  Fisher.  There  were  only  a  limited  number 
of  chairs,  which  were  monopolised  by  royalties.  A 
young  prince,  seeing  the  inconvenience  of  the  con- 
versation, offered  Fisher  his  chair,  in  order  that  the 
Queen  might  talk  at  her  ease.  He  took  it,  thinking 
nothing.  But  the  Minister  of  one  of  the  Great  Powers, 
who,  like  all  the  other  diplomatists,  had  to  stand,  was 
outraged  at  the  spectacle  of  the  Admiral  seated  on  a 
chair  while  he,  forsooth,  had  to  keep  his  feet  !  He 
departed  in  high  dudgeon,  and  employed  next  morn- 
ing in  getting  up  a  diplomatic  '"  round  robin  "  pro- 
testing against  tliis  unprecedented  affront.  He  met 
with  some  su[)port,  but  the  American  Minister  told 
him  to  go  home  and  learn  some  sense,  for  he,  as  an 
.Vmerican,  would  never  be  party  to  a  convention 
which  compelled  a  lady  to  strain  her  beautiful   neck 


to  talk  to  a  friend  when  that  friend  coulil  be  accom- 
modated by  a  chair  not  available  for  diplomatists. 
That  ended  the  incident. 

When  the  King  went  to  Reval  .\dmiral  Fi.sher  was 
the  life  and  soul  of  the  party.  I  have  heard  from  one 
who  was  present  that  he  charmed  everyone  by  the 
gaiety  of  his  conversation,  and  that  he  even  succeeded 
in  achieving  the  impossible  by  bringing  a  smile  to  the 
face  of  the  Empress  of  Russia.  But  what  I  should 
most  have  liked  to  see  was  the  dance  which  was 
improvised  after  the  State  Banquet,  when  the  band 
struck  up  the  waltz  in  "  The  Merry  Widow."  The 
Grand  Duchess  Olga  and  Admiral  Fisher  danced  with 
their  hands  behind  their  heads,  with  all  the  brilliant 
company  standmg  round  th-  dancers,  until  they  were 
tired.  Then  "  Jacky"  went  on  deck,  and  by  requests, 
which  were  commands,  he  brought  down  the  house 
by  dancing  a  hornpipe  in  approved  nautical  fashion. 
It  was  a  great  international  Imperial  picnic,  and 
.Admiral  Fisher  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  party. 

These  lighter  interludes  are  but  occasional  episodes 
in  a  life  consecrated  to  hard  work.  Some  day,  I 
hope.  Lord  Fisher  may  employ  some  of  his  unwonted 
leisure  in  compiling  his  reminiscences,  and  putting 
together  some  of  the  innumerable  apothegms  in 
which  he  condensed,  with  wit,  the  essence  of  the 
wisdom  which  he  had  learned  from  experience. 
"  Reiteration  is  the  secret  of  conviction,"  he  often 
said ;  "  you  have  only  to  kee[)  on  saying  the  same 
thing  long  enough,  and  everyone  will  believe  it." 

Much  of  his  language,  he  often  says,  "  is  (juite 
unfit  for  publication,"  not  because  of  its  profanity  or 
its  coarseness,  for  he  is  never  either  profane  or  coarse, 
but  because  it  would  get  on  people's  nerves.  Exeter 
Hall,  he  used  to  say,  would  give  him  short  shrift. 
So  would  many  Solons,  who  frequent  what  he 
irately  described  one  day  as  the  "  gasworks  at 
Westminster,"  where  i)y  quaint  irony  of  fate  he 
himself  is  now  destined  to  hold  forth.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  see  where  he  will  sit.  "  I  am  no  poli- 
tician.' he  used  to  say;  "I  have  voted  consistently 
for  both  sides,  whichever  gave  most  money  for  the 
Navy." 

Lord  Esher  created  a  small  hubbub  by  saying  once 
that  the  militant  Germans  would  be  glad  if  Fisher 
left  the  Admiralty.  He  spoke  within  the  mark.  The 
Kaiser  did  not  like  Fisher,  but  he  had  a  great  respect 
for  him.  He  declared  on  one  occasion  that  Fisher 
bamboozled  everyone  and  did  just  what  he  liked. 
To  combat  the  cry  for  economy  Fisher  made  people 
believe  we  were  below  the  two-power  standard, 
whicrcas  he  could  prove  that  we  were  now  at  least 
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up  to  a  two-and-a-half-power  standard.  But  Fisher 
doctored  the  figures  to  get  his  own  way. 

Fisher  went  his  way,  doing  one  thing  at  a  time  and 
doing  it  with  all  his  might.  From  his  Book  of 
Apothegms  I  take  two  maxims  worth  remembering — 
although  I  do  not  know  they  were  suggested  by  the 
Kaiser  : — 

"  A  diversity  of  interests,  though  it  adds  charm  to  a 
man's  personality,  tends  to  weaken  him." 

"  To  excel  one's  fellows  it  is  needful  to  be  cir- 
cumscribed." 

Of  Mr,  Balfour,  Fisher  always  speaks  with  enthu- 
siasm. "  Balfour,"  he  said  one  day,  "  is  a  true  friend 
and  a  great  intellect.     He  has  immense  courage." 

"  I  am  hard  pressed,"  he  wrote  me  once,  when  the 
sons  of  Belial  had  been  e.xceptionally  busy,  "  but  I 
think  of  Gideon,  '  faint,  yet  pursuing.'  Toujours  h. 
toi,  '  The  Worm  that  hopes  to  turn.'  " 

Fisher's  autographs  were  always  quaint  and  charac- 
teristic. When  in  a  more  roystering  mood  he  would 
sign  himself,  "  Yours  till  Hell  freezes."  In  milder 
moments  it  would  be  "  till  the  angels  smile 
upon  us." 

The  humour  of  the  situation  always  appealed  to 
him.  "Think  of  the  holy  calm  in  that  junk  when 
they  had  pitched  Jonah  overboard,"  he  wrote  at  a 
time  when  it  seemed  as  if  the  conspirators  and  muti- 
neers were  going  to  be  too   many  for  him.     "  It  is 

curious  how,  from  Cain  to  his  latest  offspring 

men  hate  most  where  they  have  injured  most."' 

But  although  Ananias  in  the  Service  and  his  many 
Sapphiras  in  smart  society  might  bear  fal.se  witness 
to  their  hearts'  content,  Fi.sher  took  refuge  in  the  solid 
proof  afforded  by  the  naval  manoeuvres  of  the  un- 
precedented efficiency  of  the  great  fleet  over  which  he 
had  brooded  with  a  parent's  care. 

"Think  of  it,"  he   .said,   "374  vessels  off  to  sea 


without  a  defect,  and  navigation  perfect  during  the 
manoeuvres  in  all  the  374  vessels  under  almost  war 
conditions,  in  thick  fogs  amid  abounding  shoals,  and 
never  an  accident." 

"Take  care,"  I  wrote,  "remember  the  fate  of  the 
king  who  said,  '  Is  this  not  great  Babylon  which  I 
have  built  ?'" 

He  replied,  more  suo:  "All  right  about  Nebuchad- 
nezzar I " 

"  I  am  supposed  to  be  going  under,"  he  wrote  on 
another  occasion.  "  But  I  hope  to  go  down  with 
colours  flying  and  guns  firing.  I  think  the  finest 
epitaph  I  know  is  that  one  of  Nelson's  captains, 
'  Death  found  him  fighting.'  I  am  not  going  to  flee 
— they  will  have  to  kick  me  out !  Non  ftigimus,  nos 
fugamur.  We  are  not  deserters,  we  are  outcasts,  is 
what  those  ancients  said." 

But  Fisher  was  not  cast  out,  nor  did  he  leave  office 
until  his  apotheosis,  after  he  had  triumphed  over  all 
his  enemies. 

It  would  be  wrong  in  closing  this  sketch  not  to  say 
a  passing  word  as  to  the  essentially  religious  character 
of  Lord  Fisher.  Many  of  his  sentiments  sound  some- 
what pagan,  and  his  profession  as  a  naval  officer  may 
seem  to  some  inconsistent  with  a  sincere  acceptance 
of  the  Christian  creed,  with  its  exaltation  of  humility 
and  its  precepts  of  non-resistance.  But,  like  Lord 
Nelson,  Fisher  was  taught  from  his  youth  up  to  "  Fear 
God  and  honour  the  King,"  and  he  has  never  strayed 
from  the  ancient  ways.  It  is  well  that  he  is  a  God- 
fearing man,  for  other  fear  he  has  never  known.  His 
religion  is  simple,  hearty,  and  unaffected.  If  he  does 
not  exactly  follow  in  the  line  of  warrior  saints  like 
Cromwell,  Gordon,  and  Havelock,  he  has  never 
faltered  in  his  devotion  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers 
with  its  instinctive  reliance  upon  the  all-sustaining, 
all-directing  Providence  of  God. 
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n'tstnilKsUr  C.i:,:'!--.] 

The  Mad  Hatter  on  the  Rampage. 


U't-stmitistvr  GazcirL.] 

History  Repeats  Itself. 

"  Now,  then,  old  boys  !  You  mustn't  stand  in  people's  way  ! 
Voii  must  move  on  ! " 

Adapted  from  a  cartoon  by  John  Leech  in  Punch  in  1846. 
Tlie  face  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  changed  to  that  of  Asquith,  and 
•lie  word  "Clarendon"  to  "Lansdowne." 


[lierlh 


William  the  Conqueror. — An  Omen ! 
Our  German  contemporary  represents  the  English  people, 
who  have  been  scared  about  Germany,  as  regarding  the  appear- 
ance of  I  [alley's  comet  as  a  serious  portent,  seeing  that  the 
comet  last  appeared  in  1066,  the  year  in  which  William  the 
Conqueror  landed  on  English  shores. 


Inttmational  Syndtcate.\  [Baltimore. 

Oh!  What  a  Surprise  I 

When  Lieutenant  Shacklcton  (or,  perhaps,  Captain  Scott) 

reaches  the  South  Pole. 
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(3)    I'he  Clerical  Battalion  (Knox's  Own). 
The  Tory  Fighting  Lines. 

(From  the  Matultetter  Ei'fnin£  Xrws.) 


Kl,ul.icr.>J.ilsc:. ]  i  Ikr Im. 

The  Two  Portraits. 

In  the  English  lilections  tht  (  onscrvatives  are  represented  .15 
shrieking  for  the  German's  bloi)d  ;  the  Radicals  picture  him  as 
a  mild  and  decent  rdlow. 
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MASTERPIECES 

OF  tNGllSH'""  SCOTCH 

home:  uulers 


II  .ilmiiisUr  Gas,tu.  | 

Sticking  to  the  Substance. 

In  spite  of  all  "  incUuements  "  the  John  Bull  clog  declines  to 
exchange  tile  bubslance  for  the  bnadow. 


Pygmalion  and  Galatea. 

Pygmalion  (Mr.  John  Redmond)  :  "  Ye  Gods 
Galatea  (Mr.  Asquith)  :  "  Pygmalion  !  " 
I'YG.  :    "  It   speaks  !      I    have    my     prayer  ! 
eathes  !  " — Pyi^malion  and  GalaUiZ. 


tnul.lin. 
!  It  lives  !  " 
my    Galatea 


IVrstminster  Gnzri:i\  J 

The  Balance. 

.Mr.  Balfour  ;  "  I  ought  to  have  been  able  to  get  him    ff  tl 
ground  with  all  this  wui^bt  iH-liind  )iie  ! " 


.,^ 


1."  1-.  :    ■•  D.11^  I,  Jtailu.ar' 
(Apropos  a  probable  Botha-Jameson  Coalition.) 


Hindi  Pumh.} 

The  New  Man  at  the  Wheel. 

The  Honourable  Pandit  Madan  Mohan  .Malnvi 
bad,  President  of  the  India  National  Congress, 
Lahore. 


,a  of  .\llaha- 
ivhich   met    it 
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De  Amstcrditmmer.'\ 


The  Young  English  Democracy. 
"  Squeeze  the  Viper  of  Reaction  hard,  Asqiiith 


Hiitdi  runch.-\  (Bombay. 

Dawn  of  a  New  Day. 


In  Memory  of  Leopold. 
A  suggestion  for  an  equestrian  monument. 


Lustier  ISlilUr.;  l"<:rlM 

Leopold's  Successor. 

The  Socialist  Kiui;— ni  the  Royal  Sncialist  ;   the  Kingly 
Republican —or  the  Republican  King.     Which? 
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Dcr  Postdiwtt.-[  1: 

The  Industrial  Battlefield. 

In  190S  there  were  9.856  ileatlis  ami    135,109  serious  accidents 
on  the  industrial  baltklicld  of  Germany  alone. 


K*ladderadatsch.\  (lierliii, 

A  Curious  View  of   the  International  Prize  Court 

John   Bi:ll   Bi;fore   the   Court  :    A  GLUlPsii   into  the 
Future. 

(1)  "  What  !   Vou  will  not  allow  me  a  single  prize  ?" 

(2)  "Then  I  will  show  you  1  " 


French  Interest  in  English  Elections. 


La  SlUtj,.,::,  I  jp_,,i,. 

Bourgeois  for  the  Presidency. 

Like  the  Uog  of  Jean   Nivelle,  he  always  runs  away 

when  he  is  called. 


LtR,re.\ 

John  Bull  :  "See  my  Salon  of  Humorists  I  " 


Leading  Articles  on  the   General   Election. 


"^^^M^fyft 


I  o/ tin prcpnti.'r^  >.t   '    /ufwi.') 

"En  Garde,  Me ssieurs I " 

The  Crown  and  the  Crisis. 

Mr.  Svuney  Brooks  writes  in  the  JVori/i  American 
Review  on  the  crisis  in  England  He  predicts  that 
no  nation  in  its  senses  would  support  a  system  under 
which  a  hereditary  Chamber  which  could  never  be 
called  to  account  would  be  able  to  dominate  the 
elected  House.  The  extraordinary  conduct  of  the 
Peers  he  refers  to  the  three  facts  :  First,  the  Unionist 
Party  as  a  whole  has  become  so  infected  with  the 
virus  of  Tariff  Reform  that  it  has  parted  with  almost 
everything  that  made  the  strength  of  the  old  Con- 
servatism, and  will  do  and  say  anything,  and,  if  need 
be,  smash  the  Constitution,  on  the  off-chance  of 
moving  an  inch  nearer  to  its  goal.  The  second 
reason  that  accounts  for  "  the  madness  of  the  Lords  " 
is  the  lack  of  leadership.  Had  Lord  Lansdowne  been 
a  second  Salisbury,  the  House  of  Lords  would  never 
have  rejected  the  Budget.  Third,  "  Had  Queen 
Victoria  been  on  the  throne,  the  Budget  would  have 
become  law."  She  would  have  intensely  disliked  it, 
but  she  would  never  have  permitted  the  Peers  to 
incur  the  enormous  risks  involved  in  rejecting  it.  Mr. 
Brooks  says : — 

King  Kdward  did  what  he  could  to  bring  the  Peers  to  reason, 
but  while  einincntlylsucccssful  in  diplomacy  abroad,  he  proved 
unable  to  ride  the  whirlwind  at  home.  That  was  partly  because 
ever  since  he  came  to  the  Throne  his  social  preferences  have 
somewhat  alienated  the  aristocracy  and  partly  because  his  Liberal 
sympathies  have  e(|ually  alienated  the  Unionists.  It  is  almost 
a  law  of  nature  that  the  Heir  Apparent  should  be  of  opposite 
political  opinions  to  the  rcignin.;;  Sovereign.  Queen  Victoria 
was  a  Tory  of  the  Tories  ;  King  Edward,  both  as  King  and  as 
I'rincc  of  Wales,  has  aKv.ays  been  a  man  of  modern  views  and 
inclined  to  Liberalism,  and  his  son,  the  present  I'rince  of  Wales, 
reverts  accorilinyly  to  his  grandmother's  creed.  His  Majesty's 
reputation  for  Liberalism  and  the  coolness  that  exists  between 
his  "set "  and  the  rest  of  the  nobility  placed  him  at  a  consider- 
:,!!..  .1;.  ..\\  ill  .UMling  with   the  crisis.     'I'he  influence  of 


the  Crown  availed  nothing  against  the  stubbornness  of  a  handful 
of  intransigeanis,  spurred  on  by  their  zeal  for  Tariff  Reform  and 
by  the  powerful  support  they  received  from  the  Unionist  Press. 
In  an  emergency  that  concerned  the  Crown  Only  less  gravely 
than  it  concerned  the  House  of  Common^,  it  has  to  be  recorded 
that  King  Edward  VII.  failed  to  make  himself  felt  as  moderator 
and  counsellor  witli  the  weight  and  effectiveness  that  Queen 
Victoria  would  undoubtedly  have  commanded. 

Referring  to  the  guarantees  that  Liberal  Ministers 
will  e.xact  before  returning  to  office,  Mr.  Brooks  says 
the  only  guarantee  is  the  promise  by  the  King  that  he 
will  be  prepared  to  create  a  sufficient  number  of  Peers 
to  carry  though  the  House  of  Lords  the  desired  cur- 
tailment of  its  powers.  "  Sooner  than  be  swamped 
by  five  hundred  new  men,  the  House  of  Lords  would 
agree  to  anything." 
What  Should  be  Do.n'e  After  the  Election. 

The  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  "  The 
House  of  Lords  and  the  Budget"  was  written  before 
the  result  of  the  General  Election  could  be  known. 
The  writer  thinks  the  country  is  in  favour  of  an 
efficient  Second  Chamber,  but  it  is  equally  determined 
that  the  existing  House  of  Lords  shall  not  control 
national  finance.  Reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  will 
soon  enter  on  the  practical  stage.  The  "  Referen- 
dum"  is  a  principle  directly  opposite  to  that  of 
popular  representation.  It  means  the  abandonment 
in  despair  of  the  principle  of  representative  govern- 
ment. Far  better  reform  our  Parliamentary  institu- 
tions by  extending  and  improving  their  representative 
character,  maintaining  the  old  lines  and  our  two- 
Chamber  system. 

The  Effect  of  Board  School  Education. 

"  A  Workman,"  who  has  spent  the  best  part  of 
January  among  the  working  men  of  North  and  North- 
east London,  sets  forth  in  the  pages  of  B/aek'wood 
the  results  of  his  observations.  He  is  most  lugu- 
brious. The  old  social  order,  he  says,  has  broken 
down  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  middle  classes  to 
see  what  havoc  the  School  Board  was  playing  with 
feudal  tradition  : — 

A  new  generation  has  arisen  in  the  country,  and  with  it  a  new 
channel  of  thought.  It  might  be  called  the  Board  School  school 
of  thought.  It  is  devoid  of  all  but  the  thirst  for  individual 
advancement.  It  endeavours  to  conceal  its  design  in  an  adver- 
tisement of  altruism.  But  the  risen  generation  ol.  Board  School 
products  has  driven  deeply  into  the  working  classes  tiie  tenets  of 
this  new  creed.  They  havo  driven  gnat  wedges  in,  and  are  now 
preparing  to  complete  the  work  of  demolition  by  sawing  through 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  of  slate.  Seeing  that  the  moment  was  ripe, 
that  the  hold  of  the  traditional  sentiment  had  almost  slipped 
from  the  masses,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  brought  the  Board  School 
influence  into  the  forefront  of  llu-  parliamentary  battle.  Me 
carried  the  r6/i  of  the  curbstone  ilcmagogue  into  the  Cabinet. 

Makinu  the  Best  (jf  a  Bad  Job. 
Blackwood,  in  its  "  Musings  Without  Method,"  does 
its  best  to  console  the  old  (juard  of  Toryism  that  to 
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be  defeated  by  a  majority  of  uo  is  alfliost  better  than 
a  victory.  It  sees  in  the  election  "  the  Justification  of 
the  Lords"  and  "the  triumph  of  Tariff  Reform." 
England  has  asserted  herself  to  be,  as  she  has  always 
been,  Conservative  at  heart.  The  counties  of  England 
have  vindicated  the  Peers,  acclaimed  the  imperial 
supremacy  of  England,  and  saved  their  country  from 
revolution,  l^ut  even  Blackwood  cannot  pretend  that 
it  is  not  grievously  disappointed  in  Scotland.  As  for 
Mr.  Asquith,  he  is  on  the  down  grade,  a  graven  pilot, 
and  Heaven  ivnows  what  else.  AH  of  which  is  edify- 
ing reading  for  the  winning  side  and  an  admirable 
object  lesson  as  to  how  to  grin  and  bear  it. 

Wh.m'  Lord  Courtney  Would  Do. 

Lord  Courtney,  writing  in  the  Contemporary 
Reviao,  explains  that  he  would  reform  the  House  of 
Commons  by  introducing  the  principle  of  propor- 
tional representation,  and  the  House  of  Lords  by 
reducing  its  numbers  to  two  hundred,  of  whom  only 
a  fraction  should  be  hereditary,  and  these  elected  by 
a  system  allowing  for  the  representation  of  minorities. 
He  says : — 

Taking  the  two  Houses  as  they  are,  we  have  to  bring  them 
into  better  relation  with  one  another,  to  secure  the  predomin- 
ance of  the  first  whilst  maintaining,  and  even  improving,  the 
rea<;oned  authority  of  the  second  in  suspending  legislation.  If 
in  vindicating  the  preponderance  of  the  House  of  Commons  we 
took  pains  to  malie  that  House  a  more  exact  representation  of 
the  nation  in  its  desires  and  its  doubts,  its  resolutions  and  its 
hesitancies,  and  if  we  purged  the  Lords  of  their  elements  of 
weakness,  making  them  really  a  second  deliberating  line,  we 
might  without  anxiety  accept  the  Ministerial  scheme  for  over- 
coming differences  within  the  lifetime  of  a  single  Parliament. 
I  should  not  for  myself  be  afraid  of  the  issue  of  such  combined 
and  restrained  deliberation. 

Why  We  Cannot  Try  T.^RtiT  Reform. 

Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc,  in  an  article  in  the  Fort- 
nightly Ra'icic  for  February,  entitled  "  The  Strain  of 
Transition,"  asks  whether  or  not  in  the  present  posi- 
tion of  the  country  we  can  afford  what  is  generally 
understood  to  be  the  concrete  proposal  of  fiscal  re- 
formers. It  is  admitted  that  to  try  Tariff  Reform  would 
be  an  experiment  that  must  disorganise  Great  Britain's 
export  trade,  rearrange  all  the  values  based  upon  it, 
and  diminish  here,  increase  there,  the ^ various  forms 
of  internal  production  which  are  also  based  upon  it. 
The  amount  alone  of  British  import  makes  the  experi-- 
ment  exceedingly  perilous,  while  the  nature  of  that 
import  makes  it  more  perilous  still.  The  strain  of 
transition  which  could  have  been  borne  with  com- 
parative ease  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  by  America 
and  Germany,  might  prove  fatal  to  a  nation  such  as 
ours,  which  from  the  amount  and  nature  of  its 
imports  is  the  least  fitted  to  stand  such  a  strain. 

The  "Quarterly"  on  the  Crisis. 
The   Quarterly  Review,  discussing   the   appeal  to 
the  nation,  describes   as   a   silly  assertion   that    the 
Lords  have  opposed  the  will  of  the  Briti.sh  people. 


"  The  maddest  of  Roman  Emperors  never  dreamed 
that  an  appeal  to  Cresar  was  a  denial  of  Caesar's 
authority."  Nor  do  the  Peers  claim  to  regulate  the 
national  finances.  "  They  claim  nothing  of  the  kind." 
"The  absolute  rejection  without  any  attempt  to 
amend  the  Budget  is  enough  of  itself  to  negative  the 
wild  idea  that  the  Peers  wish  to  exeirise  a  lasting 
control  over  matters  of  finance."  'I'he  Quarterly 
harks  back  to  the  good  old  position  of  opposing 
Home  Rule.  With, numerals  and  italics  it  states  its 
chief  contention  :  Unionists  must  (r)  repel  the 
impending  attack  on  the  union  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  To  this  the  issue  between  Free  Trade 
and  Tariff  Reform  is  entirely  subordinate.  (2)  Pre- 
serve the  existence  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  .an 
effective  Second  Chamber  : — 

Unionists  as  a  party  are  not  only  willing  but  e.iger  to  take 
in  hand  the  improvement  of  the  House  of  Lords,  to  remove 
every  peculiarity  which  may  make  it  appear  a  representative' 
merely  of  the  Conservative  P-irty,  and  to  turn  it  into  what 
every  Second  Chamber  should  be — such  a  representative  of  the 
conservatism  of  the  country  as  may  render  it  impossible  that  a 
party  should  usurp  the  authority  and  withstand  the  permanent 
wish  of  the. nation. 

(3)  to  withstand  the  policy  of  Socialism.  (4)  To 
expel  from  office,  or,  at  worst,  to  deprive  of  power  the 
Government  which  excites  universal  distrust.  The 
reasons  for  this  distrust  are  thus  stated  : — 

The  Cabinet  gained  office  under  false  pretences.  The  victory 
of  1906  was  due  tothe  support  or  acquiescence  of  Ftee-tr.aders, 
many  of  whom  were  Unionists.  The  followers  of  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  were  elected  as  Free-traders,  as  rigid 
economists,  as  disciples  of  Cobden.  They  relied  on  the  cant 
of  the  day  that  "  Home  Rule  was  dead."  Not  a  hint,  was 
dropped  that  our.  new  Liberals  favoured  Socialism.  Pledges 
were  given,  or  understood  to  be  given,  that  they  would  not 
favour  any  measure  making  for  Home  Rule.  The  Prime 
Minister  and  his.disciples  were  supposed  to  be  free  from  any 
tendency  of  a  revolutionary  character.  All  the  legitimate 
expectations  which  won  vote  after  vote  from  the  imprudence  or 
simplicity  of  Unionists  have  ended  in  disappointment.  The 
disciples  of  Cobden  have  turned  out  to  be  the  followers  of 
Henry  (Jeorge,  or  of  the  far  less  rational  and  more  virulent  Mr. 
Lloyd  George. 

The  worst  offence  with  which  the  Quarterly  charges 
the  Government  is  that  it  has  lowered  the  whole  tone 
of  public  life.  It  is  amusing  to  read  the  Pccksnitfian 
air  with  which  the  Quarterly  puts  forward  the  Unionist 
Party,  the  champion  of  the  public-house,  and  all  the 
demoralisation  that  flows  from  the  public-house,  as 
the  party  of  morality  r  The  people  of  iingland  are 
intensely  influenced  by  moral  considerations.  There- 
fore they  cannot  away  with  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill  and  IMr.  Lloyd  George,  which  has 
offended  the  moral  feeling  of  an  untold  number  of 
moderate  men  !  It  is  refreshing,  however,  that  the 
Quarterly  should  call  upon  Unionists  everywhere  to 
proclaim  with  Burke  that  the  principles  of  true  ethics 
are  those  of  morality  enlarged.  Docs  the  Quarterly 
expect  this  gospel  of  high  morals  to  be  expounded  by 
Conservative  agents  in  the  tap-rooms  which  are  their 
chief  stronghold  ? 
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THE     RIVAL    FORCES     IN     THE    CRISIS. 

Ascendency  versus  Copartnership. 

Professor  L.  Hohhouse  gives  in  the  English 
Rti'iciL'  for  January  a  very  philosophical  account  of 
the  contending  forces  in  the  elections,  which  were  but 
beginning  when  lie  wrote.  The  question  of  the  crisis 
is  to  him  whether  the  House  of  Lords  or  the  House 
.of  Commons  is  to  be  the  predominant  partner  in 
the  British  Constitution.  Superficially  regarded,  the 
( lOvernment  of  the  country  has  been  steadily  grow- 
ing more  democratic;  but  political  democracy  was 
not  matched  by  any  corresponding  equality  or  equali- 
tarian  tendency  in  the  general  structure  of  social  life. 
Ever  since  the  Liberal  split  over  Home  Rule — which 
was  the  occasion  rather  than  the  cause — the  cleavage 
between  parties  has  been  on  the  question  of  (class 
or  race)  Ascendency.  From  1886  onwards  ideals 
of  ascendency  came  more  and  more  into  the 
forefront  in  clearer  and  clearer  antithesis  to 
the  rival  idea  of  democratic  equality.  Imperial- 
ism, therefore,  became  the  watchword  of  the 
social  forces  of  ascendency.  Then  Tariff  Reform 
was  seized  upon  as  combining  the  two  aims  of 
Imperial  unity  and  antagonism  to  the  foreigner. 
This  has  developed  into  an  alliance  between  Protec- 
tion and  militarism,  which  both  appeal  to  national 
antagonism  and  promote  class  ascendency.  The 
governing  classes  have  thus  a  fairly  coherent  ideal. 
in  the  teeth  of  political  democracy,  "  Property  is  to 
consolidate  its  position  as  the  dominant  influence  in 
social  life."  It  will  alleviate  the  suffering  of  the 
masses  without  renouncing  its  own  claims,  and  will 
direct  their  antagonism  to  the  foreigner  as  the 
common  enemy.  It  will  drill  them  into  a  national 
army,  protect  their  industries  by  a  tariff,  and  offer 
them  the  hegemony  of  a  worldwide  empire.  While 
these  ideals  have  been  emerging  into  coherence  the 
House  of  Lords  has  been  advancing  to  power,  and 
now  has  made  a  definite  claim  for  a  political  status 
corresponding  to  the  social  and  economic  position 
for  which  its  members  stand. 

The  Progressive  Trend. 

In  analysing  the  tendencies  which  have  brought 
Liberalism  and  Labour  into  one  Progressive  party, 
the  writer  says  that  the  Progressive  trend  is  setting 
strongly  towards  making  lingland  the  property  of  the 
ICnglish  nation,  not  by  any  wholesale  expropriation 
of  individuals,  still  less  by  any  high-handed  disregard 
of  prescriptive  right,  but  rather  by  the  moderate  and 
I  autious,  resolute  and  many-sided  application  of  the 
principle  of  public  overlordship.  In  respect  of 
poverty  : — 

The  Okl-Agc  Pensions  Act  may  be  t.iken  as  the  turning- 
point,  an'l  il  is  probable  that  it  will  be  spoken  of  by  the  future 
historian  as  an  epoch  in  our  social  policy  quite  comparable  to 
that  of  1834.  The  pension  system  frankly  recognised  that 
uniler  our  industrial  conditions  the  larger  half  of  the  community 
does  not  cam  enough  to  provide  for  all  the  risks  and  contingen- 


cies of  life.  ,\ccordingly  it  gives  tnem,  we  may  say,  a  certain 
lien  on  the  property  of  the  nation,  a  certain  copartnership  in  the 
national  wealth. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  a  copartnership  of  the 
individual  and  the  State  likely  to  develop  into  State- 
aided  insurance.  The  general  Progressive  endeavour 
is  to  apply  throughout  the  social  fabric  in  the  field  of 
economics  and  industry,  in  the  administration  of 
relief,  in  finance,  in  local  administration,  just  that 
democratic  spirit  which  in  the  last  seventy  years  was 
supposed  to  have  won  its  way  in  the  purely  political 
field.  The  collision  had  to  be  between  democracy 
in  its  newer  social  interpretation  and  the  principle 
of  ascendency. 


T.   P.   ON   LLOYD  GEORGE. 

3\Ir.  T.  p.  O'Connor  writes  in  Ahnisefs  for  February 
on  the  Battle  of  the  Budget.  It  is  interesting  to  have 
our  crisis  explained  for  the  benefit  of  American 
readers  by  one  who  knows  both  them  and  us  so  well 
as  the  writer.  What  may  be  reproduced  here  is  his 
account  of  the  immense  curiosity  felt  as  to  Mr. 
George's  first  Budget.     ']'.  P.  says  : — 

Up  to  his  entrance  into  oflicial  life  he  had  been  known 
simply  as  a  very  daring  and  almost  reckless  agitator.  For  a 
while  he  was  the  most  hated  man  in  England.  Il  w.is  naturally 
assumed  that  such  a  firebrand  would  lind  himself  entirely  out  of 
place  in  the  serious  responsibilities'  of  office.  But  Lloyd  George 
had  another  side  to  his  character,  which  was  speedily  revealed 
when  his  chance  came.  He  had  done  extremely  good  work  as 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade — work  of  a  kind  that  had  not 
been  expected  of  him. 

But  the  Board  of  Trade  is  a  small  office  compared  with  the 
guardianship  of  the  finances  of  the  empire,  and  success  in  the 
minor  post  did  not  necessarily  mean  success  in  the  greater. 

Moreover,  it  was  a  moment  when  the  finances  of  England 
required  a  master  hand.  The  final  result  was  that  he  had  to  face 
a  deficit  of  not  less  than  eighty  million  dollars  ;  and  it  was  clear 
that  some  new  method  of  taxation  must  be  found  in  order  to  fill 
up  this  yawning  void. 

.Such  was  the  task  that  confronted  a  man  who,  up  to  a  short 
time  before,  had  been  simply  a  provincial  lawyer  in  small  prac- 
tice ;  who  had  never  earned  more  than  five  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  and  who  had  spent  what  time  he  could  spare  from  his 
work  in  vehement  platform  oratory.  There  were  people  who 
doubted  if  Lloyd  George  had  ever  seen  as  much  as  ten  thousand 
dollars  in  his  life.  It  was  asked  whether  he  could  add  ui>  a 
simple  sum — this  man  who  had  to  conjure  millions  out  of  the 
v.asty  deep.  The  story  of  his  supposed  ignorance  of  the  ordinary 
rules  of  arithmetic  was  assiduously  spread  and  widely  believed. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago  it  was  repeated  to  me  as  coming  from  a 
great  international  financier  who  usually  lives  in  New  York. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Lloyd  George  is  an  unusually  good  arith- 
metician— indeed,  a  magici.an  with  figures. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  when  he  stood  up  lopropo.^e 
his  first  Budget,  the  crowded  audience  in  the  Mouse  of 
(Commons  was  almost  dizzy  with  something  of  the  same  feeling 
as  that  of  a  crowd  which  sees  a  man  swinging  from  a  window- 
sill  three  hundred  feet  above  the  pavement,  and  momentarily 
expects  him  to  fall. 

T.  p.  ends  by  saying  : — 

The  conflict  aroused  by  this  Budget  possesses  an  importance 
which  does  not  end  with  the  shores  of  England  or  with  the 
fortunes  of  English  parties.  It  is  a  conflict  in  which  the  whole 
world  is  interested  ;  in  which  all  m.inkind  are  akin. 
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POOR  MR.   LEO  MAXSE! 

The  Liberals  will  naturally  turn  to  the  National 
Rrcieiv  in  order  to  hear  how  Mr.  Maxse  takes  defeat. 
.\Ir.  Maxse  apologises  for  not  being  able  to  do  justice 
to  the  subject,  as  he  has  been  making  twenty  speeches 
during  the  General  Election,  and  so  presumably  has 
blown  off  so  much  steam  that  he  can  hardly  regard 
his  performance  as  normal.  Nevertheless,  he  docs 
not  altogether  disappoint  expectations.  He  begins 
by  denouncing  that  precious  triumvirate  of  traitors, 
Messrs.  George,  Churchill  and  Harcourt.  and  pro- 
ceeds to  empty  upon  them  and  their  sujiporters 
the  vials  of  his  wrath.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  is  a  fervid  Celt 
animated  by  a  passionate  hatred  of  England 
and  all  things  English.  Mr.  Churchill  is  simply  a 
Tammany  Hall  politician  without,  however,  a  Tam- 
many man's  patriotism.  He  lives  but  to  advertise 
and  advance  himself,  and  has  no  sentiment  even  for 
a  Welsh  cabbage  patch  like  his  twin  at  the  Exchequer. 
Mr.  L.  V.  Harcourt  belongs  to  that  pitiful  type  of 
society  demagogue  who  slangs  Peers  in  public  and 
fawns  upon  them  in  private.  Rhetoric  is  less  in  his 
line  than  backstairs  intrigue.  xAs  these  avowed 
enemies  of  England  and  the  Empire  have  just 
secured  a  majority  of  120  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Mr.  Maxse  may  be  pardoned  for  being  angry  ;  so  he 
spills  his  vituperative  epithets  over  the  individuals 
whom  he  frankly  declares  he  desires  to  hold  up 
to  public  execration.  Incidentally  he  mentions 
Dr.  Macnamara  as  an  honorary  member  of  the 
notorious  Napper  Tandy  brotherhood.  He  sug- 
gests that  some  of  the  Ministers  should  be  impeached 
and  hanged.  Mr.  McKenna  is  Sir  John  Fisher's 
poll-parrot,  and  the  late  House  of  Commons  is  the 
Poisonous  Parliament  of  infamous  memory,  in  which 
Ministers  were  supported  by  a  vast  posse  comitatus  of 
German  jackals. 

Turning  then  to  the  results  of  the  Elections,  Mr. 
Maxse  tries  his  very  best  to  grin  and  bear  it.  The 
crushing  defeat  of  his  Party  he  declares  to  have  been 
a  brilliant  transformation  which  cannot  fail  to  react 
favourably  on  the  peace  of  the  world — a  hetero- 
geneous majority  swept  up  from  the  Celtic  fringe — 
reinforced  by  the  alien  ofF-scourings  of  our  great 
cities,  which  will  disappear  like  snow  in  summer  under 
the  steady  pressure  of  the  real  England.  He  gloats 
over  what  he  imagines  to  be  the  chaos  prevailing  in 
the  Radical  ranks  and  the  blank  despair  of  the 
baffled  Demagogues.  Although,  if  he  had  consulted 
the  statements  published  from  the  Liberal  head- 
quarters before  the  Election  began,  he  would 
have  found  that  the  maximum  majority  which  the 
Liberals  hoped  for  was  between  120  and  130.  This, 
however,  he  would  probably  regard  as  part  of  the 
veritable  Mont  Blanc  of  mendacity  which  the  Radicals 
.succeeded  in  raising.  He  then  suggests  that  the 
pictorial    posters   exhibited    by  the   Liberals  on  the 


hoardings  were  paid  for  by  .\merican  millionaires 
for  certain,  and  possibly  by  German  Protectionists. 
Turning  to  the  newspapers,  he  says  that  the  Radicals 
have  been  deliberately  fooled  by  the  bilious  broad- 
sheets, one  of  which  has  enlisted  the  electioneering  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett,  whn  can  produce  worse 
balderdash  with  his  pen  than  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
with  his  tongue.  .Mr.  Lloyd  (ieorge  knows  that  he 
is  a  fraud  and  a  humbug  ;  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett,  on 
the  other  hand,  takes  his  hysterical  twaddle  seriously. 
If  England  were  invaded  by  Germany  the  Maucliester 
Guardian  would  be  pro-German.  After  this,  it  is 
refreshing  to  find  how  furious  he  is  against  what  he 
calls  the  hideous  lies  of  the  Manchester  Radicals, 
who,  however,  are  hardly  so  bad  as  the  upper  crust  of 
Manchester  Conservatism,  which  is  utterly  rotten  owing 
to  idleness,  ineptitude,  and  want  of  public  spirit.  In 
surveying  the  results  of  the  Elections  he  incidentally 
remarks  that  Sir  Thomas  Barclay  is  a  pro-German 
intriguer,  and  sniffs  at  what  he  calls  the  egregious  Dr. 
Lunn.  The  finish  of  the  whole  diatribe  is  as  follows  : 
"Wetrust  that  noquarter  will  be  given  by  the  Unionists 
on  any  question,  and  that  they  will  raise  National 
Defence  on  the  Address,  and  Tariff  Reform  on  all 
possible  occasions.  Having  scotched  the  enemy  let 
us  kill  him."  Mr.  Maxse  has  forgotten  Mrs.  Glass's 
.sage  advice  as  to  the  importance  of  catching  your 
hare  before  you  cook  it.  He  will  find  that  the 
majority  of  124  is  a  stubborn  fact  which  no  amount  of 
windy  rhetoric  is  capable  of  explaining  away. 


THE  SOCIAL  POLICY  OF  THE  OPPOSITION. 

.\  WRITER,  concealing  himself  under  the  pseudonym 
of  "  Pro  Patria,"  writes  in  the  Natiottal  Review  for 
Febri^ry  upon  the  General  Election — and  the  next. 
.\fter  asserting  that  there  is  no  constitutional  mandate 
from  these  elections  for  a  profound  constitutional 
change,  he  proceeds  to  discuss  the  policy  which  the 
Unionists  should  pursue  in  view  of  an  early  General 
Election.  He  says  the  House  of  Lords  needs  to  be 
reformed.  Let  it  be  reformed  by  consent.  He  thinks 
that  the  Tariff  and  the  land  policy  will  be  sufficient, 
if  thoroughly  advocated,  to  hold  the  shires.  But 
we  must  have  something  corresponding  to  the  land 
policy  to  put  before  the  towns.  Without  a  far  more 
definite  and  bolder  policy  of  Tariff  Reform  we  shall 
make  no  sufficient  impression  on  the  Northern 
boroughs.  But,  he  says,  words  almost  fail  the  present 
writer  to  express  the  urgency  of  putting  forward  a 
definite  Unionist  programme  of  social  reform  to  cor- 
respond in  the  towns  with  the  new  land  policy  in  the 
shires.  He  suggests  that  the  Conservatives  should 
adopt  from  the  Liberal  programme  a  policy  of  unem- 
ployment insurance,  extension  of  old  age  pensions, 
and  a  radical  reform  of  the  Poor  Law.  Upon  these 
lines  we  shall  conquer.  Perfect  Unionist  organisa- 
tion even  in  London.  Reconstruct  it  altogether  in 
Manchester. 
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ELECTION  STORIES. 
Is  it  a  fact  that  during  the  recent  Elections  woman 
lias  been  less  in  evidence  on  the  platform  than  in 
many  of  tiie  preceding  contests?  Can  this  be 
attributed  to  the  general  distrust  of  the  sex  by  both 
political  Parties  consequent  on  the  excursions  and 
alarums  of  the  Suffragettes  ? 

WOMEN    AXD    PARTV    COLOURS. 

In  "  The  Worries  of  a  would-be  M.P.,"  as  described 
l)y  Mr.  Charles  Tibbits  in  Cassf/l's,  it  seems  from  his 
record  of  1906  that  other  motives  may  have  been  at 
work.     He  says  : — 

Never  in  the  history  of  West  End  fashionliouses  had  there 
licen  such  a  demand  by  ladies  for  costumes  made  in  the  colour 
of  the  candidates  they  aflecied,  and  for  whom  they  were  resolved 
10  throw  themselves  into  the  fray.  A  vivid  royal  blue  velvet 
with  sable  furs  and  old  lace  was  a  charming  testimony  to  the 
political  convictions  of  the  lady  who  wore  it.  Candidates, 
however,  who  were  called  upon  to  fight  under  red  or  yellow 
were  placed  at  a  distinct  disadvantage.  'I'hose  colours  were 
discovered  to  be  trying  for  the  female  complexion,  when  a 
complete  attire  in  tliem  w.-is  demanded,  and  many  wives  who 
would  olhersvise  have  been  their  husbands'  "  right  hands " 
sulked  in  the  obscurity  of  their  homes,  like  Achilles  in  his  tent, 
rather  than  make  frights  of  themselves  in  a  colour  that  would 
not  suit  them.  It  is  stated  that  the  wife  of  one  member 
actually  made  desperate  attempts  to  convert  her  husband  to 
political  convictions  of  a  hue  that  would  better  become  her 
complexion — but  on  that  point  he  was  adamant. 

An  American  writer  was  amazed  at  what  these 
ladies  went  through  at  some  of  the  elections,  and 
concluded  "that  the  lady  who  assists  her  husband  in 
■winning  his  seat  may  often  be  about  the  biggest 
anxiety  and  worry  the  poor  man  has  to  endure." 
"ai.as!    mastkr,  it  was  uorrowed." 

Mr.  Charles  Tibbits  tells  a  story  of  a  candidate 
who  relied  too  closely  upon  secretarial  aid.  He 
says : — 

Even  to  deliver  a  written  speech  concealed  in  one's  hat  is  not 
so  easy  as  it  seems.  One  candidate,  vvho  adopted  that  plan 
with  considerable  success,  met  with  heartrending  disaster  upon 
one  occasion  at  a  recent  election.  Delivering  his  oration  with 
a])propriatc  gesticulation  in  its  most  eloquent  parts,  he  got 
safely  to  the  middle  of  one  of  his  highest  flights,  when  he  sur- 
prised his  au  lience  by  adding  in  thunderous  tones  to  a 
remarkably  fme  passage  : — 

'■  Here  slop  and  Like  a  drink  of  water." 

'I'he  words  were  a  note  that  the  gentleman  who  had  supplied 
the  speech  had  inserted  in  the  copy  to  guide  the  orator  in  his 
deliveiy — to  gain  the  greatest  elTect. 

TWO     AWKWARD    TESTS. 

Mr.  Tibbits  narrates  two  crucial  tests  of  a  candi- 
date's ignorance :  — 

"  Will  you  be  prepared  to  give  your  support  to  mea.sures 
introduced  to  protect  the  salmon  fi-.hing  in  the  Tyne?"  was  the 
question  suddenly  sprung  upon  an  unfortunate  candidate  appeal- 
ing to  a  Tyncside  audience. 

•'  Most  certainly,"  he  replied,  "  the  salinon  in  the  Tyne  shall 
be  protected  as  far  as  I  am' concerned." 

Jo  his  surprise  the  audience  were  convulsed  with  laughter. 
Then  the  chairman  nudged  him  and  informed  him  there  were 
no  salmon  in  the  Tyne. 

Trying  must  have  been  the  experience  of  the  candidate  for 
an  agricultural  district  in  the  Midlands  when  there  suddenly 
appeared  before   him   on    the   pl.itform   a    local    farmer,    w  ho 


carried  with  hiui  tliicu  cii>.-.L<;nc>,is  ihl;^.  I'hey  contained 
wheat,  barley  and  oats,  and  opening  them  with  great  solemnity, 
he  invited  the  would-be  representative  of  farming  interests  to 
say  which  was  which.  Even  the  band  striking  up,  and  the 
candidate's  supporters  hastily  breaking  out  into  "  He's  a  jolly 
good  fellow,"  only  poorly  disguised  the  fact  that  he  had  not 
the  slightest  notion  which  grain  w.is  «hich. 


THE  TORIES  ON  HOME  RULE. 

The  indefatigable  Mr.  J.  Ellis  Barker  writes  a  long 
article  on  the  Parliamentary  Position  and  the  Irish 
Party,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  February.  He 
hungers  after  the  acquisition  of  the  Home  Rule  vote 
for  the  Tories.  He  says  the  instinctive  desire  of  the 
Nationalists  for  Home  Rule  is  a  perfectly  natural 
one,  while  thinking  that  Home  Rule  is  at  present 
impossible  both  on  economic  and  political  grounds. 
He  thinks  that  "  economic  Home  Rule  will,  with  the 
advent  of  Tariflf  Reform,  be  impossible  for  all  time. 
Economic  Hottie  Rule  is  dead.  Tariff  Reforin  will 
prove  the  cement  which  will  bind  together  not  only 
the  Empire  but  also  the  United  Kingdom.  Ireland 
will  value  the  privilege  of  a  large,  open,  yet  protected 
home  market,  and  she  will  as  little  wish  for  a  ruinous 
economic  independence  as  does  Ohio  or  Bavaria." 

He  maintains  that  Free  Trade  is  responsible  for 
the  ruin  of  Ireland.  Free  Trade  has  driven  five  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  Irish  people  out  of  the  country. 
The  Irish  cliapter  is  the  most  sordid  in  the  hideous 
history  of  Free  Trade.  The  Irish  politicians  have 
worked  for  Home  Rule  with  the  wrong  patty  in  the 
wrong  way.  If  they  seriously  desire  Home  Rule  for 
their  country  they  can  obtain  it  if  they  will  co-operate 
with  the  Unionist  Party  : — 

Whilst  economic  Home  Rule  is  clearly  a  chimera,  political 
Home  Rule,  in  a  much  w  ider  sense  of  the  term  than  is  dreamed 
of  by  most  Home  Rulers,  is  perfectly  possible,  as  soon  as 
Ireland's  loyalty  to  Great  i5ritain  and  the  Empire  is  beyond  all 
doubt.  There  is  no  reason  why  Ireland  should  not  be  given  a 
special,  and  if  nece.s.sary  a  high,  protection  of  her  own  for  her 
agriculture  in  accordajice  with  the  special  circumstances  of  the 
country.  Ireland  may  again  bcco.ne  Great  Biitain's  granary 
and  nourish  10,000,000  iieo|)le. 

Mr.  Barker  finishes  his  article  with  a  menace  that 
if  the  Irish  refuse  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the 
Unionists  the  number  of  members  they  return  to 
\Vestininster  will  be  cut  down  from  103  to  67. 


English  and  American  Elections. 

Mr.  Svd.nkv  Brooks,  in  the  Fortnightly  Rei'iew  for 
February,  points  out  the  one  great  contrast  between 
the  Elections  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Stales 
which  often  strikes  the  ol)scrvcr.  Americans  never 
disturb  their  o[)ponents'  meetings,  and  they  seldom 
heckle  or  interrupt  a  speaker.  Mr.  Sydney  Brooks 
prefers  the  English  method  :  — 

1  hope  wc  shall  cling  to  our  genial  turbulence,  .\mong  the 
dexterous  mendacities,  exaggerations,  and  half-truths,  the  base 
appeals,  and  the  reckless  misrepresentations  that  have  marked 
the  election  from  which  we  are  now  emerging,  the  occasional 
outbreaks  of  animal  spirits  have  struck  a  refreshing  note  of 
naturalness  and  candour. 
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.  PRESS  LAW  IN  INDIA  , 
Sir  A.'H.  L.  Frasf.r,  writing  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  for  February,  discusses  tiie  alterations  which 
he  thinks  should  be  made  in  the  Press  Laws  of  India. 
He  admits  Jthat  no  alteration  in  a  Press  Law  will 
deal  at  once  adequately  and  promptly  with  such 
crimes  as  the  recent  murders.  It  may  tend  to  prevent 
this  terrible  evil,  but  it  will  not  remove  the  evil  which 
already  exists.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suiipose  that 
any  reform  in  the  Press  Laws  would  alone  secure  the 
sujipression  of  sedition  and  anarchy,  but  it  is  of  the 
first  importance  to  see  that  the  law  is  made  as 
effective  as  may  be  in  preventing  the  dissemination 
of  evil  teaching  and  the  incitement  to  crime  among 
the  people.  Sir  Andrew  Fraser  describes  the  existing 
law,  which,  he  says,  is  adequate  to  deal  with  the 
offences  complained  of,  providmg  it  was  supple- 
mented by  provisions  to  secure  the  fixing  of  responsi- 
bility upon  the  guilty  persons  : — 

If  registration  were  refused  except  on  proof  of  Ihe  existence  of 
satisfactory  safeguards  against  mischief,  public  sentiment  in  India 
would  generally  approve.  It  does  not,  however,  seem  to  be 
necessary  to  go  so  far  as  this.  It  is  necessary  only  to  fix  the 
responsiijility  on  the  right  persons,  to  provide  for  the  cancella- 
tion of  registration  in  case  of  conviction  unless  that  cancellation 
can  be  safely  dispensed  with,  and  to  apply  firmly  the  existing 
provisions  of  the  penal  law  as  reasonably  interpreted.  The 
substantive  law  against  seditious  writings  and  cognate  offences 
seems  to  be  satisfactory  j  and  the  principal  defect  which 
experience  has  shown  is  that  responsibility  cannot  at  present 
be  fixed.  This  is  all  that  experience  has  up  to  the  present  time 
shown  to  be  necess.iry  in  regard  to  the  law. 


SIR  GEORGE  REID. 

The  Westminster  Rnicw  contains  an  article  on 
Sir  George  Reid,  the  first  High  Commissioner  in 
London  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  The 
writer  describes  him  as  essentially  a  Free  Trader,  and 
traces  this  as  the  leit-nioti-o  through  the  windings  of 
his  course.  In  conclusion  there  is  a  short  sketch 
of  Sir  George  Reid  as  a  man  : — 

Short,  and  yet  weighing  over  eighteen  stone,  he  is  the 
embodiment  of  Horace's  character, 

Totus  teres  atque  rotiindus, 
and  his  circularity  of  figure  is,  if  anything,  enhanced  by  the  eye- 
glass which  he  has  made  as  much  his  own  trade-mark  as  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  in  England.  As  a  speaker.  Sir  George  is  at 
his  very  best  when  addressing  a  popular  audience.  His  wit, 
broad  and  homely,  is  never  above  the  heads  of  his  audience, 
and  he  simply  revels  in  interruptions.  Instances  without 
number  of  his  power  of  repartee  might  be  quoted.  The 
followitig  example  is  typical.  He  was  once  in  Western 
Australia  when  the  local  Premier,  pkiying  upon  the  rivalry 
between  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  twitted  him  somewhat  as 
follows  :  "  It's  a  strange  fact,  Mr.  Reid,  that  we  get  intelli- 
gent men  from  Victoria,  but  we  never  seem  to  get  any  but 
lunatics  from  Sydney.  Don't  you  think  it  very  extraordinary  ?" 
"Not  in  the  least,  sir,  not  in  the  least,"  replied  Mr.  Reid  (as 
he  then  w.as)  at  once.  "  No  one  but  a  lunatic  would  ever  think 
of  leaving  Sydney  for  Western  Australia."  Sir  George  Reid, 
in  a  word,  is  an  ideal  popular  politician,  and  (may  it  be  added  ?) 
has  been  a  godsend  to  the  caricaturist  and  the  advertiser  of 
patent  food-stuffs.  The  fact,  too,  that  Sir  George  has  a  fund 
of  kindly  nature  has  been  not  a  little  in  his  favour.  An 
interrupter  once  broke  in  upon  Sir  George  Reid  in  the  midst 
of  his  saying  that  Australia  had  never  produced  a  statesman  of 
really  first-class  ability  with,  "How  about  you,  George?" 
"  Well,"  he  answered,  "I  think  I  come  as  near  the  real  thing 
as  anybf>dy  else." 


TOLSTOY    AT     HOME. 

Bv  Hknrv  George,  Ju\. 

Mr.  Henry  Georoe,  Jun.,  contributes  to  the 
Worlds  Work  a  charming  account  of  the  visit  which 
he  paid  recently  to  Count  Tolstoy  at  Yasnaia  Poliana. 
The  most  interesting  passage  is  the  last.  Mr.  Georgf 
says  : — 

At  the  head  of  the  stairway  he  stopped  and  took  my  hand, 
saying  simply  :  "  This  is  the  last  time  I  shall  meet  you.  I  shall 
see  your  father  soon.  Is  there  any  commission  you  would  havL' 
me  take  to  him  ?  " 

For  a  moment  I  was  lost  in  wonder  at. his  meaning.  But  hi- 
eyes  were  quietly  waiting  for  an  answer. 

"  Tell  him  the  work  is  going  on,"  I  replied. 

He  nodded,  and  I  departed,  feeling  that  I  had  been  privileged 
to  talk  with  the  greatest  man  on  earth. 

Count  Tolstoy  talked  as  he  always  talks.  He  said 
that  he  had  forgotten  what  his  novels  were  about. 
He  had  more  important  work  to  do  than  to  read 
novels.  He  was  eighty-one  years  of  age.  "  'J"o-mor- 
row  I  die.  Meanwhile  I  have  another  book  to  write. 
It  treats  of  moral  questions  "  : — 

As  to  politics,  he  remarked  :  "  I  take  no  interest  in  them, 
and  I  cannot  understand  why  your  father  risked  his  life  in 
them." 

"To  bring  his  ideas  into  practical  discussion,"  I  answered. 
That  brought  up  England's  hysterics  about  national  defence. 
The  Sage's  observation  was  characteristic  : 

"Navies  are  not  necessary  to  people  who  desire  to  be  at 
peace,"  said  he  ;  "  but  only  to  people  who  wish  to  rob  and 
murder.  For  robbery  logically  ends  in  murder.  All  this  build- 
ing of  warships  is  a  sign  that  some  people  who  have  the  power 
are  preparing  to  go  off  on  new  expeditions  to  rob  and  murder." 

Here  is  Mr.  George's  picture  of  the  Count  at 
home  : — • 

At  the  sotjnd  of  our  horses'  bells  several  men  came  forth,  two 
in  blouses  of  some  blue  stuff. 

Presently  Count  Leo  Tolstoy,  the  namesake  and  third  son, 
appeared  in  a  business  suit  of  mixed  cloth.  He  is  something; 
past  forty,  and  has  a  striking  head  and  personality,  with  fine, 
large,  brown,  luminous  eyes.  He  wears  a  reddish  beard,  and 
his  hair  is  thinning  on  top. 

He  gave  me  a  cordial  welcome  in  English. 

The  stairs  and  the  floors  generally  were  of  unvarnished  and 
unpolished  wood,  but  spotless.  There  were  few  rugs.  The 
walls  were  mostly  white;  in  places  they  carried  a  soft,  un- 
obtrusive colour. 

At  the  top  of  a  winding  stairway  was  a  turn,  and  going 
through  an  ante-room,  we  entered  Tolstoy's  workroom,  and  the 
presence  of  the  seer  himself. 

He  was  seated  in  a  ^^•heel•chair,  which  he  had  begun  to  use 
at  the  Crimea  some  six  or  eight  years  ago,  when  seriously  ill  at 
that  time.  His  feet  were  on  a  level  with  his  hips,  and  covered 
with  a  rug.  He  wore  the  long  peasant's  blouse  of  light  yellow 
coarse  stuff,  such  as  appears  in  some  of  his  latter-day  pictures, 
and  on  his  head  was  what  does  not  so  often  appear— a  skull- 
cap of  the  same  material.  The  face  was  the  one  familiar  the 
world  over — grey  eyes  sparkling  through  shaggy,  overhanging 
brows  ;  seamed  forehead  ;  thin,  floating  grey  hair ;  thin,  flow- 
ing moustache  and  beard  around  a  restless  mouth  ;  and  a  nose 
that  at  times  seemed  sharp  and  at  times  flat. 

As  he  sat  there  in  the  chair  age  seemed  to  have  placed  its 
hand  heavily  upon  him  ;  yet  he  appeared  not  ■  so  feeble  as 
delicate.  But  the  eyes  revealed  the  keen,  buoyant  spirit 
within. 
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ARE     WE     DOWN-HEARTED? 
No :   AND  THE  Reason  Whv. 

The  Editor  of  the  Eduiburs;h  Rei'ino  devotes  the 
first  place  in  its  new  number  to  a  very  interesting 
article  on  Industry  and  Employment,  which  is  based 
upon  a  review  of  Mr.  Arthur  Shadwell's  book  on 
"  Industrial  Efficiency,"  Mr.  J.  k.  Hobson's  on 
"  The  Industrial  System,"  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Beveridge's 
on  "  Unemployment." 

The  Reviewer,  after  describing  the  contents  of 
each  of  the  books,  asks  if  it  is  possible  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  we  are,  as  a  nation,  on  the 
up-grade  or  the  down-grade.  He  is  firmly  convinced 
that  we  are  progressing  and  improving,  that  we  are 
not  deteriorating,  and  not  losing  our  moral  strength. 
The  habit  of  self-depreciation  is  morbid,  and  would 
be  promptly  corrected  if  people  would  but  look  at 
the  facts.  Self-depreciation,  for  instance,  extends 
even  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  people,  and  yet 
the  Committee  of  1904  reported  that  there  was  no 
evidence  of  any  such  deterioration.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  much  evidence  of  great  improvement. 

SIGNS   OF    BROTHERHOOD. 

The  Reviewer  regards  as  one  of  the  most  hopeful 
signs  of  the  times  the  immense  increase  in  the  spirit 
of  collectivism  in  every  department  of  our  national 
existence.  This  growth  of  the  sentiment  which  ties 
individuals  together,  the  mass  sentiment,  or  the  feeling 
of  solidarity  and  unity  of  interest  among  large  numbers 
of  people,  represent  the  pure  gain.  This  collectivist 
spirit  is  evident  in  the  increasing  sense  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  community  as  a  whole  for  its  poor, 
aged,  or  weakly  members.  It  is  equally  evident  in 
nationalism,  Imperialism,  and  patriotism.  At  present 
there  is  one  drawback  in  the  development  of  anti- 
foreign  sentiment,  but  it  is  a  passing  phase. 

TO   WHAT    IS    IT    DUE? 

This  rapid  and  conspicuous  increase  of  social 
fellow-feeling  is  due  primarily  to  cheap  new.spapers, 
increased  facilities  of  travelling,  the  electric  telegraph, 
and  the  closer  communication  which  has  sprung  up 
between  nations,  tending  to  level  their  differences  and 
to  establish  greater  equality. 

ITS    DRAWBACKS. 

Collectivism  in  itself  is  a  wholly  admirable  trait, 
but  it  carries  with  it  many  dangers.  Increased 
socialisation  begets  an  emotional  frame  of  m.ind, 
which  is  apt  to  outrun  intellectual  control.  The 
blackest  cloud  in  the  horizon  is  the  hostile  sentiments 
manifested  in  some  quarters  towards  foreign  nations. 
But  the  Reviewer  hopes  that  this  will  be  abated  by  an 
increase  in  intellectual  control : — 

The  evils  of  unchecked  sentiment  arc  everywhere  securing 
recognition.  There  is  a  spirit  of  delcrmin.ition  and  hard  work 
spreading  abroad  among  the  people.  The  demand  for  luxuries 
and  dissipation  is  growing  less,  application  to  business  is 
growing  greater.     It  is  possible  that  before    long   general  re- 


cognition may  be  accorded  to  the  ijroat  lesson  of  history,  tha. 
no  nation  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  ever  yet  deteriorated 
from  hard  work,  while  many  have  deteriorated  from  luxury 
and  ease. 

-STANDS    ENGLAND    WHERE    IT    DID? 

In  the  course  of  his  article  the  Reviewer  touches 
upon  the  morbid  habit  prevalent  among  Tariff 
Reformers  of  decrying  their  own  country  and  extoll- 
ing the  institutions  of  Germany.  With  one  breath 
they  declare  that  we  are  feeble,  decadent  and  ener- 
vated, and  the  Germans  are  so  immensely  our 
superiors  that  we  should  at  once,  as  the  one  hope  of 
salvation,  adopt  all  their  institutions.  In  the  next 
breath  they  are  urging  us,  feeble,  decadent  and  ener- 
vated, to  hurl  ourselves  headlong  into  a  war  with  the 
superior  and  mightier  nation.  The  Reviewer  main- 
tains, on  the  information  of  Mr.  Shadwell  and  other 
testimony,  that  British  industry  is  at  quite  as  high 
a  pitch  of  efficiency  as  either  German  or  American, 
and  that  efficiency  is  increasing  every  day. 

Each  nation  has  its  own  special  qualities.  We 
have  neither  the  order  nor  method  of  the  Germans, 
nor  the  boldness  of  enterprise  and  speculation  of  the 
.Americans  ;  but  we  have  qualities  of  our  own  which 
would  be  spoiled  by  any  attempt  to  foist  foreign 
institutions  and  foreign  methods  upon  our  country. 

With  regard  to  hours  of  work,  Mr.  Shadwell  says 
that  the  English  hours  are  shorter  than  either  the 
German  or  the  American.  Wages  are  lowest  in 
Germany  and  highest  in  ."Vmerica.  .Vssuming  the 
rate  of  wages  in  England  to  he  represented  by  100, 
it  would  be  represented  in  Germany  by  78  and  in 
America  by  135  in  the  alkali  business.  Yet  the 
labour  cost  per  ton  of  output  is  lower  in  England 
than  either  in  Germany  or  America.  Mr.  Shadwell 
says  it  takes  eleven  men  in  America  and  thirteen  in 
Germany  to  do  the  work  of  ten  in  England. 

The  cost  of  living  is  considerably  cheaper  in 
England  than  in  Germany  or  in  America,  and  the 
average  rent  per  room  in  the  industrial  towns  is 
IS.  3d.  in  England,  2s  in  Germany,  and  2S.  6d.  in 
.\merica.  Unemployment  is  not  on  the  increase, 
and  has  never,  in  recent  years,  reached  the  high- 
water  mark  of  1879. 


Everyone  has  heard  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and 
their  innumerable  progeny  in  the  United  States,  but 
how  few  know  anything  about  these  progenitors  of 
the  "  oldest  families  "  in  New  England  ?  To  remove 
this  widespread  ignorance  Miss  VVinifred  Cockshott, 
of  St.  Hilda's  Hall,  Oxford,  has  written  an  interesting 
book,  77/6-  Pilgrim  Fathers  ;  tlidr  Chtirch  and  Colony 
(Methuen.  Illustrated.  7s.  6d.).  Miss  Cockshott 
has  devoted  special  attention  to  the  life  of  the 
Pilgrims  in  Holland.  It  is  illustrated,  but  it  is  sad 
to  learn  that  "  no  authentic  picture  or  model  of  the 
historic  Mayflo7uer  is  known  to  exist."  Hardly  less 
saddening  is  it  to  hear  that  Miles  Standish,  despite 
his  unsuccessful  courtship  of  Priscilla  Mullens,  was 
twice  married. 
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COLLECTING   CINEMATOGRAPHS. 

Ml  I  H  li.is  been  told  us  of  tlii'  w;iy  in  which  these 
popular  films  are  faked.  .Mr.  Charles  Urban,  in 
"  The  Romance  of  the  Bioscope "  which  he  contri- 
Inites  to  Cassel/'s,  describes  the  thrilling  adventures 
and  terrible  dangers  undergone  by  operators  in 
obtaining  real  records.  One  of  his  operators  joined 
a  guerilla  hand  in  revolutionary  Macedonia,  and 
disappeared  when  he  had  .served  his  purpose.  He 
was  tracked  home  and  commanded  to  rejoin  the 
guerilla  band,  and  his  lodgings  in  Bloomsbury 
picketed.  But  before  the  summons  reached  him  he 
was  safely  on  his  way  to  the  Andes,  to  take  pictures 
of  the  great  industries  and  cataracts  of  that  region. 

PERILS    BY   LAND    AND   SEA. 

Two  Other  operators  were  present  at  a  bull  and  tiger 
fight  in  Madrid.  The  tiger,  beaten,  leapt  amongst 
the  human  spectators.  In  the  stampede  one  camera 
was  destroyed  and  one  operator  injured,  but  the 
other  operator  stuck  to  his  camera,  and  obtained  a 
film  of  the  whole  sensational  proceedings.  Mr.  Urban 
himself  had  a  rather  exciting  adventure  in  taking  a 
film  of  a  great  Atlantic  wave.  He  was  on  the  bridge 
of  the  Kronprinz  Wilhelm  : — 

Presently  a  huge  roller  came  straight  at  us,  rising  higher  and 
higher  as  it  .approached.  "Now!"  roared  the  captain,  as  I 
kept  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  approaching  mass  of  water,  tipped 
with  salt  foam,  am!  turned  the  handle  of  the  bioscope  as  steadily 
as  I  was  able.  The  wave  rose  high  above  the  bridge  as  it 
reached  us,  and — bilT!  Next  moment  I  w.as  blinded  with 
water,  knocked  clean  over,  and  clinging  frantically  with  one 
hand  to  a  friendly  rope,  and  with  the  other  to  my  camera.  But 
I  had  secured  my  picture  and  was  happy. 

Dangerous  work  is  that  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  Alpine 
bioscopist,  who,  to  get  his  pictures,  must  keep,  not  to  the 
beaten  paths  which  guides  and  climbers  most  affect,  but  to 
ledges  and  chimneys  which  command  the  best  views  of  those 
beaten  tracks. 

THE    RECORD    FOR    SPEED. 

Once  his  mountaineering  bioscopist  found,  near  the 
summit  of  the  Jungfrau,  four  young  Germans,  includ- 
ing two  women,  crouching  in  holes  in  the  ice,  and 
half  dead  from  exposure  and  exhaustion.  But  for  the 
arrival  of  the  bioscopist,  they  would  have  perished 
with  cold.  All  existing  records  for  speed  were 
broken  by  his  firm  in  bioscoping  the  Grand  National 
of  1906  at  Aintree,  five  miles  beyond  Liverpool,  at 
3.30  in  the  afternoon,  and  exhibiting  a  complete 
pictorial  record  of  the  race  in  London  the  same 
evening,  only  six  and  a  half  hours  after  the  winning 
horse  had  passed  the  post.  The  films  were  developed 
in  a  special  dark  and  developing  room  on  the  London 
and  North  Western  Railway  train  between  Liverpool 
and  Euston.  There  is  a  special  locomotive  provided 
for  the  bioscope  by  the  Austrian  State  railways. 

cosr. 
Every  minute  an  operator  is  at  work  turning  the 
handle  of  the  camera  costs    los.   in   bare  materials. 
There  is  one  man  who  makes  j^i,ooo  a  year  by  sup- 
plying   the    writer    with    humorous    sketches.       Mr. 


Urban  does  not  in  every  case  recover  his    money's 
worth  : — 

I  once  had  an  operator  in  Cairo  who,  at  the  end  of  a  month 
([  was  p.iying  him  about  /to  a  week  and  his  expenses),  sent  me 
some  thous.ind  feet  of  films  which,  »vhen  I  tested  them,  showed 
nothing  of  greater  interest  than  two  little  dogs  fighting  in 
the  garden  of  a  very  luxurious  hotel  where  my  operator  was 
sl^^ying.  I  have  received  shocks  of  this  sort  from  time  to 
lime — they  are  unavoidable,  and  the  only  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  get  rid  of  the  films — and  the  operator! 


HOW  TO  CURE  UNEMPLOYMENT. 

The  Edinburgh  Rtvinv  for  January,  discussing 
Mr.  Beveridge's  book  on  "  Unemployment,"  entirely 
concurs  with  his  conclusion  that  unemployment  can- 
not be  cured.  The  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act  has 
simply  'intensified  the  evil.  But  the  chief  point  on 
which  Mr.  Beveridge  and  the  reviewer  insist  is  that 
you  cannot  cure  unemployment  by  making  more 
demand  for  labour.  The  paradox  has  to  be  faced — 
that  the  creation  or  provision  of  work  is  the  one 
thing  that  is  no  remedy  for  unemployment.  The 
demand  for  labour  is  continually  rising,  wages  have 
steadily  increased  for  many  years  past,  new  industries 
are  continually  opening  out,  creating  new  demands 
for  labour,  yet  the  problem  of  unemployment  goes 
on.  The  increasing  urgency  of  the  demand  for 
labour  has  been  accompanied  by  no  corresponding 
diminution  of  unemployment,  nor  will  a  rising  demand 
for  labour  be  any  cure.  Hence  all  attempts  to  cure 
unemployment  by  increasing  the  demand  for  labour, 
on  the  theory  that  the  total  volume  of  the  demand  is 
insufficient,  are  doomed  to  failure.  They  aggravate 
the  mischief  which  they  are  intended  to  cure. 

The  reviewer  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  system  of 
compulsory  insurance,  which  is  popular  and  natural 
in  Germany,  but  which  would  be  profoundly  unsuited 
to  the  people  of  this  country.  In  principle  also  he 
thinks  that  it  is  totally  wrong.  He  earnestly  trusts 
that  the  Government's  proposal  next  Session  will  not 
include  any  such  folly  as  the  introduction  of 
German's  compulsory  methods  in  this  country. 

The  reviewer  maintains  that  the  best  thing  is  to 
grant  a  subsidy  to  trades  unions  or  other  associa- 
tions which  insure  their  members  against  unemploy- 
ment : — 

To  the  Ghent  system,  then,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  every 
argument  from  economics  or  from  common  -  sense  converges. 
That  labour  exchanges  and  insurance  together  will  abolish  the 
evil  of  unemployment  we  do  not  for  one  moment  imagine.  But 
that  they  will  reduce  the  evil  to  the  narrowest  limits  that  in- 
dustrial conditions  admit  of,  we  conceive  to  be  a  conclusion  that 
is  beyond  question.    

Some  of  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  of  the 
existence  of  the  Oruntal  Mystic  Magazine,  an  ambi- 
tious but  diminutive  monthly  published  in  Calcutta, 
but  obtainable  in  London  from  W .  Dawson  and  Sons, 
Cannon  House,  Bream's  Buildings,  at  4s.  a  year  post 
free.  It  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scrip>- 
tures  of  all  nations,  and  natural  law  as  it  relates  to 
the  world  and  its  inhabitants.  It  is  edited  by  Mrs. 
M.  C.  Robinson,  at  27,  Gardner's  Lane,  Calcutta. 
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FOR   A   NON-PARTY   NAVY. 

Sir  W.  it.  Wjute,  formerly  Chief  Constructor  to 
the  Navy,  contributes  sixteen  jja^es  to  the  i\inftee>i//i 
Century  for  February,  in  which  he  discusses  the  Naval 
Situation  and  Party  Politics.  Like  all  that  Sir  William 
AVhite  writes,  it  is  a  painstaking  and  judicial  exposition 
of  his  views.  He  lets  it  plainly  be  seen  that  he  does 
not  by  any  means  approve  of  the  recent  developments 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  welcomes  very  much  the 
advent  of  the  new  First  Sea  Lord.  Not  the  leu.st 
important  part  of  his  article  is  that  in  which  he  main- 
tains that  we  have  no  reason  whatever  to  complain  of 
what  the  Germans  have  been  doing.     He  says  : — 

Full  knowledge  of  llie  intentions  of  the  German  Government 
lias  been  available  at  all  times.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  programme  published  lias  been  accelerated  as  far  as 
the  intended  dates  of  completion  of  ships  is  concerned  :  the 
contrary  has  been  asserted  by  the  highest  German  authorities. 
In  these  circumstances  it  is  misleading  and  mischievous  to 
assert,  as  has  been  done  repeatedly  and  recently,  that 
Germany  is  secretly  stealing  a  march  on  Great  Britain.  Her 
rivalry  is  open  and  honourable  :  our  duty  is  to  maintain  naval 
supremacy  whatever  Germany  may  do,  and  this  duty  can  be 
fulfilled. 

He  points  out  that  the  famous  preamble  to  the 
German  Naval  Act  of  1900  expressly  set  forth  that 
it  was  prompted  by  existing  circumstances — that  is  to 
say,  by  the  Boer  War.  He  declares  that  subsequent 
amendments  of  this  Act  have  made  no  attempt  at 
reaching  equality  with,  much  less  superiority  to,  the 
British  fleet.  And  he  concludes  with  the  following 
observation,  to  the  good  sense  of  ^vhich  no  one  can 
take  exception  : — 

In  these  circumstances  H  is  futile  to  indulge  in  ill-naturccl 
attacks  on  the  naval  administrators  of  other  countries  or  to 
make  imputations  against  their  motives  and  intentions.  The 
consequences  of  a  persistence  in  that  unwise  action  may  be 
serious.  Our  true  course  consists  in  a  reversion  to  a  better  and 
well-tried  way,  to  discard  political  controversy,  to  expel  party 
politics  from  discussions  of  naval  policy,  and  to  maintain  the 
national  character  for  dignity  and  self-restraint  while  securing 
that  undoubted  supremacy  in  sea-power  which  is  essential  to 
the  existence  of  the  Empire. 


The  Crisis  in  Greece. 

Mr.  Spencer  Campbeli>,  writing  in  the  Fortnightly 
Revinv  for  February  in  an  article  entitled  "  Greece  : 
Renaissance  or  Revolution .'  "  maintains  that  the  pre- 
sent situation  is  one  of  extreme  gravity.  The  pro- 
gress made  by  the  so-called  movement  of  regenera- 
tion is  too  petty,  too  restricted,  too  much  itnbued 
with  self-interest.  A  new  and  broader  besom  must 
be  brought  in,  and  must  be  wielded  by  a  firm  and 
more  impartial  hand  : — 

Exactly  liow  a  radical  improvement  could  be  effected  it  is 
hard  to  say,  but  until  she  cleans  away  her  "graft"  and  im- 
presses on  the  great  masses  of  her  people  the  necessity  of 
adopting  a  wider  outlook,  her  position  among  the  nations  must 
remain  insecure.  That  is  the  real  ulcer  eating  into  the  vitals  of 
Greece — that  and  her  perverted  vitality,  her   misguided  energy, 


and  perpetual  restlessness.  Though  unable  to  manage  her  own 
afi'airs,  she  needs  must  cast  longing  eyes  on  Crete  and  Mace- 
donia, despite  the  old  advice  :  "  Physician,  heal  thyself." 


'r]:-n^::-'-]:i':n 


/ff'it'p 


The  Greek  Officer  :  "  .Sire  !  Tlie  Army  is  at  your  orders  I ' 


Tlie  Four  Periods  of  Man's  Life. 

The  crowning  work  of  the  Samaj  is  the  Guruknla 
at  Kangri,  on  the  banks  of  the  holy  Ganges.  It  is  a 
unique  and  wonderful  institution  and  is  the  object  of 
all  our  hopes  and  also  of  our  fears.  They  divide  a 
man's  life  into  four  equal  parts  of  twenty-five  years 
each  on  the  supposition  that  a  man  inust  live  at  least 
for  one  hundred  years.  In  a  case  like  this  suppose 
you  must,  and  no  better  supposition  can  be  made. 
Plato  allotted  thirty-five  years  to  education,  Sturm 
twenty-one,  and  Rousseau  twenty-five.  In  the  first, 
the  educational  period,  a  man  must  be  solely  and 
wholly  absorbed  in  self-improvement  by  means  of 
knowledge,  physical  training  and  Brahmcharya  ;  in  the 
second,  the  married  period,  he  must  look  to  his  homt 
affairs  and  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  others  as  mucli 
as  time  allows  ;  in  the  third  he  must  impart  the  educa- 
tion he  received  and  the  ex|)erience  he  gathered  as  a 
married  man  of  the  world  to  others,  and  in  the  fourth 
he  must  renounce  the  world  and  be  one  with  the 
uplift  and  good  of  the  cosntos. — The  Vedic  Maiazinr. 


Leading   Articles    in    riiE    Reviews. 
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PORTRAITS  OF  MRS.   SIDDONS. 

Mu.  Ruuui  I'  UiKCKS  contributes  to  the  January 
issue  ot' the  Art  Journal  an  article  on  Mrs.  Siddons. 
Carlyle,  we  are  reminded,  counted  historic  portraits 
among  a  nation's  most  important  possessions.  Some- 
times he  found  a  portrait  superior  in  real  instruction 
trt  half-a-dozen  written  biographies,  or,  rather,  "  as  a 

ill  lighted  candle  by  which  biography  could  for 
lirst  time  be  read."  But  in  the  ca.se  of  Mrs. 
.-^unions,  Mr.  Dircks  maintains  that  the  portraits 
have  a  value  as  independent  works  of  art,  and  it 
could  not  be  said  that  their  biographical  value  was 
the  more  important.  The  lament  on  the  transitori- 
ness  of  an  actor's  fame  is  not  more  falsified  in  her 
case  than  in  Garrick's.  The  art  of  Mrs.  Siddons  and 
Garrick  is  a  vivid  page  in  the  writings  of  their 
day  :  they  are  remembered  when  the  dramatists  in 
whose  plays  they  largely  won  success  are  forgotten. 
Success  in  the  grandiose  manner  is  a  difficult  achieve- 
ment in  .-\rt,  and  in  real  life  it  would  seem  intolerable 
or  impossible.  Vet  Mrs.  Siddons  won  it  in  both. 
Her  performances  were  both  intellectual  and  emo- 
tional, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  lived  in 
her  parts.  The  history  of  her  life  illustrates  the 
triumph  of  temperament  over  circumstances.  No 
actress  sought  social  distinction  less,  was  more  adapted 
for  it,  or  less  influenced  by  it.  She  was  true  to  her 
calling  and  was  content  with  it.  She  was  greatest  in 
the  greatest  tragic  part  of  drama — "  the  great  fiendish 
part  " — Lady  Alacbeth.  It  was  when  she  was  twenty- 
eight  that  Reynolds  painted  his  great  picture  of  her 
and  inscribed  his  name  on  the  hem  of  her  garment. 
Gainsborough's  portrait  dates  a  year  or  so  later. 
Other  famous  portraits  are  those  by  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence, Sir  William  Beechey,  and  John  Hoppner. 


THE    FUTURE   OF  AERIAL   TOURING. 

.Mk.  T.  p.  F.4RM.4N  contributes  to  the  February 
Blackwood  a  survey  of  aviation  in  IQ09,  which  is 
rather  gazetteerish.  But  his  speculations  as  to  the 
davelopments  of  aerial  touring  are  interesting : — 

To  encourage  it,  indeed  to  render  it  possible  on  a  large  scale, 
it  is  necessary  to  create  aerial  ports  at  the  gates  of  all  large 
cities  and  provincial  towns — that  is  to  say,  a  sufficiently  large 
space  clear  of  all  obstacles  must  be  provided  in  the  outskirts  of 
towns  to  enable  the  aerial  craft  to  land  and  to  start  in  safety, 
and  bordering  that  space  there  must  be  sheds  to  house  the  8yini,' 
apparatus.  Then,  as  there  are  lighthouses  to  guide  the  sea- 
farers, landmarks  are  required  to  guide  the  aerial  travellers. 

Mr.  Farman  thinks  the  future  lies  with  the  heavier- 
than-air  machine.  "A  well-balanced  aeroplane  can 
be  piloted  with  ease  by  a  fairly  skilful  and  experienced 
aviator  in  a  wind  of  twenty-five  miles  an  hour."  It 
is  safer  to  fly  at  h;j,h  elevations  than  near  the  ground, 
but  owing  to  the  increased  rarity  of  the  air  it  takes 
50  per  cent,  more  power  to  drive  an  airship  at  a 
height  of  16,400  feet  than  would  be  required  close 
to  the  earth's  surface. 


CITIES  TO   BE  WITHOUT  SMOKE. 

I.\  the  Aiihricaii  Rcviciv  of  Reviews  Mr.  G.  E. 
Mitchell  supplies  many  new  facts  about  the  American 
coal  supply.  He  says  that  the  known  coal-beds  in 
the  United  States  are  320  million  acres,  with  deposits 
some  immensely  thick — 40,  50,  60,  70,  and  even  80 
feet  thick.  It  is  estimated  that  there  is  of  easily 
workable  coat  in  the  United  States  proper  two  million 
million  tons,  and  of  coal  deposits  accessible  with 
difficulty  over  one  million  million  tons  additional. 
Alaska  has  not  yet  been  explored,  but  one  field  alone 
is  estimated  to  contain  six  thousand  million  tons  of 
high-grade  coal. 

U.S.A.    COAL    ALL    GONE    IN    2040    A.D. 

Nevertheless,  at  the  1908  rate  of  consumption 
the  two  million  million  tons  coal  sup[)ly  would 
last  over  three  thousand  years,  while  at  the  pre- 
sent rate  of  increase  of  consumption  it  would  last 
only  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  years.  About  30  per 
cent,  is  used  by  railroads  and  steamships,  30  percent, 
for  domestic  and  healing  purposes,  the  rest  for  in- 
dustries in  general.  How  far  the  present  rate  of 
increase  in  consumption  can  be  diminished  is  a  ques- 
tion to  which  the  writer  devotes  much  space  and 
ingenuity.  One  pleasant  outlook  is  given  in  the 
following  extract : — 

It  is  a  source  of  real  pleasure  to  know  that  the  black  smoke 
problem  has  been  already  solved,  and  that  it  remains  now 
simply  to  apply  the  knowledge  and  get  rid  of  the  smoke. 
Geological  Survey  investigations  indicate  that  the  clean,  com- 
fortable American  city,  with  a  normal  amount  of  sunshine,  is 
not  far  oft".  Smokeless  cities  only  await  a  quickened  public 
conscience  to  the  fact  that  smoke,  meaning  uncleanliness, 
wretchedness,  disease,  and  increased  cost  of  living,  is  preventable. 
Smoke  in  the  cities  is  stated  by  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Tech- 
nologic branch  of  the  Survey  to  cost  the  vast  sum  of 
225,000,000  dols.  annually  in  the  damage  which  it  does  to 
merchandise  in  stores  and  warehouses,  in  the  injury  to  buildings, 
in  the  increased  cost  of  labour  and  housekeeping,  and  in  other 
items.  The  smoke  inspector  of  Chicago  states  that  his  city 
suffers  a  loss  each  year  of  50,000,000  dols.  from  smoke.  When 
the  further  statement  is  made  that  the  Government  investiga- 
tions show  that  in  50  per  cent,  of  the  industrial  plants  of  the 
country  more  than  lo  per  cent,  of  the  coal  bills  can  be  saved  by 
the  smokeless  burnini,'  of  coal,  there  are  shown  to  be  two  factors 
which  should  work  toward  smoke  elimination. 

CITIES   OP   WHITE   MARBLE   POSSIBLE. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Pittsburg,  m.iy  eventually  erect  white 
marble  buildings  which  will  stay  white.  Smokeless  factory 
chimneys  are  not  only  theoretically  possible,  but  they  are  prac- 
ticable, and  moreover  they  are  far  more  economical  than  the 
present  smoke-belching  crudities.  Black  smoke  is  simply 
unconsumed  carbon — wasted  heat  units  ;  perfect  combustion  and 
the  utilisation  of  all  the  heat  in  the  coal  means  smokeless  chim- 
neys. The  change  will  not  come  all  in  a  day  or  in  a  year.  It 
is  not  possible  to  secure  perfect  combustion  in  most  of  the 
furnaces  of  the  present,  but  as  new  furnaces  are  installed  in  oKl 
plants  and  new  factories  and  plants  constructed,  under  strict 
city  ordinances,  black  smoke  will  become  a  thing  of  memory. 

"  How  much  ought  I  to  give  ?  "  is  discussed  in  the 
SuiiJay  at  Home.  Mr.  F.  .\.  Bevan  says,  with 
^1,000  a  year,  one-tenth.  .So  does  the  Bishop  of 
Durham.  Rev.  J.  Rattenbury  says  that  part  of  his 
income  which  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  a  man  he 
should  give — all  of  it ! 
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POOR  LORD   LANSDOWNE! 

Such  is  the  ejaculation  prompted  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Smalley's  "  Anglo-American  Memories "  in  the  Pall 
Mall  Magazine.  Mr.  Smalley  declares  that  no  man  in 
our  time  guided  the  House  of  Lords  with  so  steady  a 
hand  as  Lord  Salisbury ;  but  by  temperament  Lord 
Lansdowne  is  not  a  leader  for  any  purpose.  "  He 
has  an  anxious  mind,  not  at  all  the  best  fitted  for 
leadership.  If  there  be  one  trait  in  his  character 
stronger  than  another,  it  is  caution."  Mr.  Smalley 
proceeds  : — 

I  imagine  that  Lord  Lansdowne  would  be  very  much  obliged 
to  anybody  who  would  relieve  him  of  the  obligation  to  make 
up  his  mind  on  a  great  question  ;  to  make  it  up  for  his  party 
and  himself.  His  power  of  will  is  not  equal  to  his  intellectual 
power.  For  the  purposes  of  this  contest  i  had  rather  see  some- 
one else  in  Lord  Lansdowne's  place.  I  speak  as  a  disinterested 
spectator  looking  on  at  a  great  fight  which  he  naturally  desires 
to  see  well  fought.  If  things  take  the  shape  they  are  expected 
to  take,  you  want  at  the  head  a  man  with  the  instinct  of  battle. 
There  are  such  men  in  the  Lords.  Lord  Curzon  is  one ; 
Lord  Milner  is  another ;  either  of  them  well  equipped  in  other 
respects  also  for  leadership.  This  instinct  for  battle  Lord 
Lansdowne  has  not.  His  place  is  in  the  council  chamber,  not  in 
the  camp.  He  sees  objections  too  clearly.  He  does  not  like  to 
take  risks.  And  the  burden  of  responsibility  lies  heavy  on  his 
shoulders.  Whatever  decision  he  takes  it  will  be  with  anxiety, 
with  pain,  with  blood  and  tears.  But  there  are  moments  when 
a  leader  needs  to  go  joyously  forth  to  battle  in  the  careless 
rapture  of  a  glad,  confident  morning. 

Mr.  Smalley  mentions  that  Lord  Curzon  was  "  one 
of  Jowett's  pet  boys."  He  adds,  "  When  Jowett  took 
the  trouble  to  set  his  mark  on  a  student,  it  never 
washed  off.  It  was  burnt  in  ;  it  ebbed  and  flowed 
with  the  blood  in  his  veins."  Mr.  Asquith  is  another 
of  Jowett's  productions.  "  Yet  he,  too,  is  a  self-made 
man,  and  well  made."  Of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
general,  Mr.  Smalley  says  it  probably  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  ablest  body  of  men  in  England. 


bination  of  qualities  distinguishing  its  editor.  Through 
all  its  progress  in  circulation  and  in  influence  Mr. 
Gardiner,  "  like  a  skilled  helmsman,  has  kept  his  hand 
on  the  wheel  and  his  heart  with  the  crew,  steering  the 
good  ship  with  equal  courage  in  dark  and  bright 
days,  and  never  losing  confidence  in  the  cause  it  has 
made  its  own." 


MR.  A.  G.  GARDINER. 

Mr.  a.  G.  Gardiner,  Editor  of  the  Daily  A^ews, 
is  sketched  in  the  Millgate  Monthly  by  S.  Gertrude 
Ford.  The  writer  gives  some  interesting  details  of 
his  earlier  career  : — 

Born  in  Chelmsford  on  June  2nd,  1S05,  Mr.  Gardiner 
entered  on  his  career  as  a  journalist  at  fifteen,  in  the  office  of 
the  Essex  Chronicle,  thence  migrating  to  Bournemouth,  where 
he  worked  for  a  year  on  the  staff  of  the  Bournemouth  Directory. 
During  all  these  e^rly  years,  however,  the  whole  bent  of  his 
thoughts  and  tastes  was  towards  the  artistic  rather  than  the 
journalistic  calling  ;  he  thought  of  art  by  day  and  dreamed  of  it 
by  night. 

Compelled  by  circumstances  to  take  up  the  profession  already 
adopted  by  his  three  elder  brothers,  Mr.  Gardiner  soon  began 
to  display  a  conspicuous  capacity  for  dealing  with  its  difficul- 
ties and  mastering  them.  From  Bournemouth  he  went  to 
Blackburn,  where  Mr.  T.  P.  Ritzema  was  then  "floating"  the 
daily  edition  of  his  paper.  After  fifteen  years  at  Blackburn, 
during  which  he  successfully  filled  many  positions  on  the  staff 
of  the  jVorthern  Daily  Telegraph,  and  rose  to  be  editor-in-chief 
of  its  weekly  namesake,  the  call  to  wider  service  came. 

That  such  a  paper  as  the  Daily  News  can  steadily 
hold  its  own,  can  even  increase  its  hold  on  its  readers, 
is,  the  writer  says,  largely  due  to  the  remarkable  com- 


A    GERMAN    VIEW    OF    MR.    BLATCHFORD. 

By  the  Editor  of  the  "  Friedenswarte." 

My  old  friend  and  former  colleague  at  the  Hague, 
Alfred  H.  Fried,  contributes  to  Concord  for 
January  a  vigorous  reply  to  Mr.  Blatchford's  alarmist 
pamphlet  which  the  Daily  Mail  has  been  circulating 
literally  by  the  million.  Mr.  Fried  denies  the 
existence  of  a  homogeneous  unity  of  sixty-five 
millions  of  men  called  Germans.  There  are  more 
violent  differences  between  Germans  and  Germans 
than  between  Germans  and  Red  Indians.  Mr.  Blatch- 
ford  confounds  the  little  group  of  Pan-Germans  who 
speak  of  the  German  stars,  and  who  believe  that  a 
German  God  created  the  universe  for  the  German 
people,  with  the  whole  multifarious,  many-minded 
multitude  of  the  subjects  of  the  German  Emperor.  But, 
says  Mr.  Fried,  this  sinall  group,  although  supported 
by  newspapers  which  thrive  on  the  gun-and-armour- 
plate  business,  has  almost  no  influence  upon  the 
ruling  powers  in  Germany.  He  denies  that  there  is 
any  analogy  between  the  Bismarck-ridden  autocratic 
Prussia  of  1864,  1866,  and  1870  and  the  democratir 
Germany  of  to-day  : — 

The  States  of  Europe  can  no  longer  act  the  kniglitly  rowdy 
of  the  Middle  .'Vges.  Though  there  is  in  truth  no  European 
central  authority,  there  is  a  European  will,  the  opposition  of 
which  no  Power  can  face.  The  question  is,  however,  justifiable 
as  to  why  Germany  is  arming  to  such  an  extent. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this,  but  none  of  them 
point  to  war.  The  Conservatives,  who  always  see  in 
great  armaments  the  salvation  of  their  party,  are  not 
supporters  of  war  : — 

Just  as  the  outlook  of  official  Germany  has  changed  in 
relation  to  arbitration,  so  it  will  change  in  regard  to  arma- 
ments. 

Mr.  Blatchford  has  not  seen  the  country,  he  has  collected 
together  false  impressions,  and  has  been  led  through  false 
premises  to  false  conclusions. 

The  Eugenics  Review  for  January  is  a  periodical 
full  of  matter  provocative  of  thought.  Sir  Edward 
Brabrook  discusses  Eugenics  and  Pauperism ;  Dr. 
Ernest  Lane  writes  sensibly  and  well  on  Racial 
Poisons,  and  demands  a  law  making  illegal,  and 
treating  as  a  criminal  oft'ence,  the  marriage  of  a 
person  suffering  from  venereal  disease.  Alice  Raven- 
hill  discusses  Eugenic  Ideals  for  Womanhood,  and 
Mr.  A.  E.  Crawley  has  a  brief  paper  on  Primitive 
Eugenics.  In  the  discussion  department  the  Minority 
Report  is  dealt  with.  Dr.  Stanley  Hall's  thoughtful 
paper  on  Education  in  Sex  Hygiene  is  noticed  else- 
where. 
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HOW   I   FOUND  THE  NORTH  POLE: 

By  Captain  Peary. 

Nas/is  Magazine,  which  has  hitherto  reiied  on 
fiction,  has  in  its  February  number  bounded  to  the 
front  of  more  serious  periodicals  by  securing  for  its 
pages  Commander  Peary's 'account  of  his  discovery 
of  the  North  Pole.  The  first  paper  in  the  series  opens 
with  an  account  of  what  he  felt  when  he  saw  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  fluttering  at  the  apex  of  the  earth.  He 
recalls  the  twenty-three  years  of  his  life  spent  in 
labouring  towards  that  goal,  and  rejoices  at  the 
thought  that  he  can  now  lay  at  the  feet  of  his  country 
a  trophy  which  had  been  the  quest  of  the  greatest 
nations  of  the  world  for  nearly  four  centuries. 

"  THE    FIERCE    SURGE    OF    EMOTION." 

He  tells  of  the  times  when  he  feared  that  he  might 
never  achieve  his  purpose,  but  on  the  6th  day  of 
April,  1909,  all  memory  of  these  dejected  moments 
vanished  in  "  the  fierce  surge  of  emotion  with  which 
he  recognised  that  he  had  at  last  won  the  peerless 
prize."  Commander  Peary  evidently  seems  to  have 
been  disappointed  that  he  did  not  feel  more  deeply 
than  he  did  on  attaining  the  goal  of  his  long-cherished 
quest.  He  says  that  a  man  cannot  arrive  at 
90  degrees  north  latitude  without  being  utterly 
exhausted,  body  and  brain.  His  strongest  desire, 
when  he  knew  for  a  certainty  that  he  had  attained 
his  goal,  was  for  sleep.  After  two  or  three  hours  of 
rest  then  came  a  state  of  mental  exaltation.  He 
reflected  how  he  had  spent  more  than  a  score  of  years 
on  trying  to  reach  that  point,  how  he  had  dedicated 
his  whole  being,  physical,  mental,  and  moral,  to  it : 
had  risked  his  life  and  the  lives  of  others  :  given  all 
his  money  and  the  money  of  many  of  his  friends. 

"  NO    TIME    TO    THINK    OF    MYSELF." 

It  was  his  eighth  journey  into  the  Arctic.  He  had 
no  time  during  the  last  twenty-three  years,  he  says,  to 
think  of  himself,  or  to  analyse  his  feelings,  and  he 
finds  it  hard  to  do  so  now.  The  resolve  to  reach  the 
Pole  had  become  so  much  a  part  of  his  being  that  he 
long  ago  ceased  to  think  of  himself,  save  as  a  tool  to 
realise  that  purpose.  Again  he  declares  that  he 
realised,  while  at  the  Pole,  that  he  was  perhaps 
missing  some  sensations  which  he  ought  to  have.  He 
recalled  his  disappointment  three  years  before,  April 
2ist,  1906,  when  lack  of  food  compelled  him  to  turn 
back  from  87  deg.  6  min.  He  did  know  now,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  going  back  to  civilisation  with  the 
last  great  earth-story.  The  future  may  give  us  thrilling 
stories  of  the  conquest  of  the  air— the  spirit  of  man  has 
mastered  the  earth.  "  There  are  now  no  more 
primeval  stories  to  be  told."  It  was  experience  that 
won,  with  the  indomitable  will  of  man  for  driving 
power. 

ONLY    THIRTY    HOURS    AT    THE    POLE. 

It  Strikes  the  reader  as  a  strange  fact  that  the 
explorer  only  spent  a  few  more  hours  at  the  Pole  than 
he  had  spent   years   in    preparing   to  reach  it.     He 


arrived  at  the  Pole  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  6th  of  April,  and  left  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  April  7th.  Thirty  hours  at  the  Pole- 
that  was  all.  During  that  time  he  made  observations 
for  position,  and  went  ten  miles  beyond  the  camp 
and  eight  miles  to  the  right  of  it,  planted  his  flags, 
deposited  his  records,  took  photographs,  scanned  the 
horizon  with  telescope  for  possible  land,  and  sought 
to  make  soundings.  This  is  the  only  hint  in  this  paper 
that  the  North  Pole  is  on  the  sea. 

HOW   THE    IDEA    GREW   UPON    HIM. 

After  this  opening  description  of  his  feeling  of 
attainment,  Mr.  Peary  goes  back  to  the  beginning. 
He  cannot  tell  when  the  idea  of  trying  to  reach  the 
North  Pole  first  came  to  him.  It  was  a  gradual  and 
almost  involuntary  evolution  from  his  earlier  work. 
His  interest  in  the  Arctic  regions  began  in  1885, 
when  he  was  reading  of  the  explorations  in  Green- 
land by  Nordenskjold.  Next  summer  he  went 
entirely  alone  on  a  trip  to  Greenland.  Then  the 
lure  of  the  North,  "  the  Arctic  fever,"  seized  him,  and 
made  him  feel  that  his  destiny  lay  among  the  frozen 
fastnesses  of  the  Arctic.  He  did  not  actually  name 
the  North  Pole  as  the  object  of  an  expedition  till 
1898.  Smce  then  he  has  made  six  different  expe- 
ditions in  six  diflerent  years,  reaching  the  successive 
latitudes  of  83  deg.  52  min.,  84  deg.  17  min.,  and 
87  deg.  6  min.  The  last  gained  for  the  United 
States  the  record  of  Farthest  North. 

NOW    FOR    "the    last    FIGHT    AND   THE    BEST." 

He  was  busy  planning  his  last  and  successful  expe- 
dition even  when  returning  from  the  former  expedition 
of  1905-6.  He  felt  that  in  all  human  probability  it 
would  be  his  last  attempt ;  if  failure,  it  would  be  a 
final  failure.  He  promised  his  wife  that  if  she  would 
consent  to  his  trying  for  the  Pole  once  more  it  would 
be  the  last  time.  He  had  the  ship  Roosevelt,  which 
<  ost  about  ^10,000  in  1905,  but  much  money 
was  needed  for  new  boilers  and  repairs.  At  last  he 
got  the  requisite  funds,  but  unfortunately  what  he 
calls  "  the  diabolical  delays  "  of  ship  contractors,  who 
had  signed  to  complete  the  ship  by  July,  1907,  did 
not  complete  the  work  until  September,  thus  putting 
oft'  his  Northern  expedition  by  a  whole  year.  The 
following  winter  his  friend,  Morris  K.  Jesup,  died, 
and  he  was  urgently  advised  to  give  up  the  quest. 
He  felt,  however,  that  the  project  was  "too  big  to 
die."  A  friend,  Mr.  Zenas  Crane,  sent  him  a  cheque 
for  ;^2,ooo,  and  promised  more.  They  were  inun- 
dated with  literature  for  the  expedition. 

HIS    COMPANIONS. 

Commander  Peary  says  he  was  extremely  fortunate 
in  the  personnel  of  his  last  expedition.  He  chose 
the  men  who  had  been  tested  by  previous  seasons  in 
the  Arctic.  He  mentions  Bartlett,  Master  of  the 
Roosevelt ;  Matthew  A.  Henson,  his  negro  assistant; 
Ross  G.  Marvin,  secretary  and  assistant,  who  lost  his 
life  on  the  voyage;   George  A.  Wardwell,  the  chief 
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engineer  ;  Murphy,  the  steward,  and  Percy,  the  boat- 
swain, with  Dr.  J,  W.  Goodsell  and  others,  making 
up  the  total  of  twenty-one  men. 

FOOD    FOR    THE    VOYAGE. 

The  provisions  were  of  two  kinds — for  sledge  work 
in  the  field  and  for  life  on  the  ship  going  and 
returning.  For  sledge  work  he  has  found  the 
essentials  to  be  four — pemmican,  tea,  ship's  biscuit, 
condensed  milk.  For  use  on  .shipboard  he  took 
everything  excepting  meat.  For  that  he  has  always 
depended  on  the  country  itself  Here  is  a  list  of 
supplies:  Flour,  16,000  lbs.;  coffee,  1,000  lbs.;  tea, 
800  lbs. ;  sugar,  10,000  lbs. ;  kerosene,  3,500  gallons  ; 
bacon,  7,000  lbs.  ;  biscuit,  10,000  lbs.  ;  condensed 
milk,  100  cases  ;  pemmican,  30,000  lbs. ;  dried  fish, 
3,000  lbs.  ;  smoking  tobacco,  1,000  lbs. 

MR.    ROOSEVELT'S    FAITH    IN    HIM. 

Mr.  Peary  then  goes  on  to  tell  how  the  Roosrodt 
started  on  her  last  expedition  from  New  York  at 
about  one  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  July  6th,  igo8, 
in  about  one  of  the  hottest  days  that  New  York  had 
known  for  years.  They  were  saluted  by  President 
Roosevelt's  naval  yacht,  and  entertained  at  the 
summer  home  of  the  President.  The  Presidential 
party  came  and  inspected  the  ship,  and  in  bidding 
him  good-bye  Mr.  Roosevelt  said,  "  I  believe  in  you, 
Peary,  and  I  believe  in  your  success;  if  it  is  within 
the  po.ssibility  of  man."  At  the  close  of  the  paper  is 
reproduced  in  facsimile  ex-President  Roosevelt's 
holograph  note  from  Africa,  offering  congratulations 
and  pronouncing  Captain  Peary's  achievement  to  be 
the  great  feat  of  our  generation,  laying  all  civilised 
mankind  under  obligation  to  him. 

"come    back   SOON,    DAD." 

They  made  yet  another  stop  at  Eagle  Island,  his 
.summer  home  on  the  coast  of  Maine.  They  took  in 
coal  at  Sydney  in  Cape  Breton,  which  they  left  on 
July  17th.  Mrs.  Peary  and  the  children  left  by  the 
tug,  and  his  five-year-old  son,  Robert,  junior,  kissed 
his  father  good-bye  and  said,  "  Come  back  soon, 
dad."  Yet  he  confesses  that  this  parting  was  less  sad 
than  any  that  had  gone  before.  He  thought  both 
felt  it  was  the  last. 

"  AN    INTELLIGENCE    WATCHFUL    AND    RESPONSIVE." 

The  paper  closes  with  a  deeper  note  than  has 
been  heard  before.  As  they  steamed  northward 
from  Cape  York  on  August  ist,  1908,  he  felt 
he  was  at  last  face  to  face  with  his  own  destiny. 
"  It  has  been  said  that  well-directed  labour  toward 
a  given  end  is  the  best  kind  of  prayer  for  its 
attainment.  But  no  man  can  live  for  years  sur- 
rounded by  the  great  white  Mystery  of  the  Arctic 
without  feeling  that  above  and  behind  it  is  an  Intel- 
ligence— watchful  and  responsive ;  and  if,  standing 
there,  with  my  back  to  the  world  and  my  face  towards 
that  Mystery,  I  dared  to  ask  of  It  the  boon  for  which 
1  had  laboured  so  long,  can  aiiv  man  wonder  that  I 
say  so  ?  " 


The  whole  of  the  article  needs  to  be  read,  a: 
also  all  that  follow.  The  editors  of  the  magazine 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  having  obtained  thi 
historic  contribution.    

FAITH   AND  MORALS  IN  RUSSIA. 

Harold  O.  S.  Wright  gives  in  the  Westminster 
Revinu  some  impressions  of  manners  from  a  capital 
— St.  Petersburg.  He  mentions  that  in  baptism  the 
priest  demands  of  the  godfatiier  if,  on  behalf  of  the 
child,  he  renounces  the  devil  and  his  ways.  In  reply 
the  man  turns  his  back  and  spits,  to  show  his  disgust 
at  any  thought  of  a  connection  between  the  little  one 
and  the  devil.  In  answer  to  the  question,  "  Are  the 
Russians  a  religious  people  ? "  Mr.  Wright  replies, 
"  In  all  ranks  are  to  be  found  a  few  who  are 
sincerely  pious,"  Among  the  peasant  class  there  is 
an  immense  show  of  religion,  but  this  is  probably 
superstition.  For  the  most  part  the  educated  people 
are  avowed  atheists  : — 

The  fact  of  religion  havinij  so  little  sway  is  naturally 
reflected  in  the  moral  life  of  the  people.  Corruption  in  the 
public  services  is  too  notorious  to  demand  notice  here.  Of 
business  morality  I  know  too  little  to  speak  with  authority; 
there  is  acute  carelessness,  if  nothing;  worse,  in  keeping  business 
engagements,  but  apart  from  a  rather  happy-go-lucky  attitude 
towards  aftaits,  the  best  Russian  commercial  men  are,  I  believe, 
as  honouralile  as  the  British. 

It  is  in  the  matter  of  sexual  morality  that  the  absence  of  the 
restraint  of  religion  is  most  markedly  felt.  The  point  of  view 
seems  to  be  that  an  unmarried  girl  who  has  a  child,  and  who 
fails  to  be  married  to  the  father,  either  before  or  after  the  birth, 
is  to  be  condemned  ;  no  other  lapse  is  to  meet  with  censure.  A 
person  of  English  upbringing  is  shocked  by  such  a  point  of 
view ;  the  Russian  child  is  bred  and  educated  in  an  atmosphere 
which  reflects  it  at  every  hand.  Tliough  the  doctrine  itself  is 
to  be  abhorred,  its  wide  diffusion  prevents  the  broad-minded 
critic  from  demanding  the  same  standard  of  conduct  from 
persons  born  respectively  in  Russia  and  England.  Tlie  evil, 
however,  goes  very  deep.  While  a  Russian  girl  will  not 
readily  yield  her  honour  to  any  but  her  fiaiici',  a  married  woman 
permits  herself  the  utmost  licence.  The  Black  Sea  watering- 
place,  Yalt.a — to  give  but  one  illustration — is  visited  annually 
by  many  ladies  of  culture  for  no  other  purpose  than  an  im- 
proper friendship  with  the  handsome  Tartarean  guides  of  the 
Crimean  hills. 

"Slaves  of  the  White  Death." 
One  of  the  most  terrible  papers  in  the  Wide  Wor/J 
Magazine  is  that  by  Rook  Carnegie,  descriptive  of 
the  penal  salt  mines  of  Targu  Okna,  Roumania.  It 
is  a  convict  settlement  for  the  worst  class  of  criminals. 
They  are  "  the  slaves  of  the  white  death."  Working 
in  the  salt  luines,  they  gradually  succumb  to  the  sali- 
fication of  the  blood  and  tissues,  and  premature  old 
age.  Until  1845  the  prisoners  spent  their  whole  lifi- 
underground.  Then  they  were  granted  a  prison 
above  ground,  where  they  s])cnd  their  nights.  Each 
convict  must  cut  at  least  half  a  ton  of  salt  daily,  and 
receives  30  per  cent,  of  the  profits  of  his  work.  The 
saddest  sight  was  the  hospital,  where  patients  were 
not  suffering  from  any  actual  malady,  but  simply 
dying  of  decrepit  old  age,  and  their  ages  were  from 
forty  to  forty-five. 
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A  PLEA   FOR  AN  IRISH  REPUBLIC. 

Bv  AN  English  Unionist. 

The  biographer  of  Lord  Milner  contributes  to  the 
Fortnightly  Review  a  very  noteworthy  article,  which 
he  declares  is  not  a  ballon  d'essai,  and  is  entirely  his 
own  idea.  This  we  can  well  believe,  for  what  Mr. 
Iwan-Miiller  pleads  for  is  that  instead  of  endeavour- 
ing to  solve  the  insoluble  by  giving  Home  Rule  to 
the  Irish,  we  should  boldly  cut  Ireland  adrift  and  let 
her  establish  herself  as  an  independent  Sovereign 
State — subject,  of  course,  to  certain  restrictions.  Mr. 
Iwan-Miiller's  reason  for  thus  throwing  up  thes  ponge 
and  advocating  such  a  dismemberment  of  the  Empire 
is  because  he  thinks  the  presence  of  a  Nationalist 
Party  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  is  fatal  alike  to 
good  government  for  Ireland  and  representative 
government  in  England.     He  says  : — 

If  the  Unionists  could  not  secure  a  victory  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  fought  the  late  campaign,  it  is  clear  that 
for  years  lo  come  the  best  that  |can  be  hoped  is  an  occasional 
ascendency  of  Conservatism  interrupting  a  long  series  of  Radical- 
Socialist  triumphs. 

Any  system  of  Home  Rule  which  would  satisfy  the 
Nationalist  Party  will  impose  upon  England  the  fullest 
responsibility  for  the  consequences  which  may  result 
from  the  abuse  of  this  independence.  England  will 
have  to  stand  by  while  factions  in  Ireland  smash  the 
windows,  but  the  glazier's  bill  will  be  sent  in  to 
Downing  Street.  Those  who  are  unwilling  to  face 
the  inevitable  result  of  the  working  of  the  present 
system  of  Home  Rule  and  see  the  mother  of  Parlia- 
ments paralysed,  impotent,  and  degraded,  must — 
in  my  opinion  brace  their  minds  to  face  the  only  alternative. 
Thai  alternative  is  complete  and  absolute  separation,  not 
granted  as  a  boon  or  a  sop,  but  dealt  out  as  a  stern  punishment 
for  incurable  ingratitude  and  secular  disloyalty.  Who  will  deny 
that  Ireland  does  not  stand  to-day  towards  England  in  the 
position  of  a  notoriously  and  habitually  unfaithful  wife  ? 
England  has  forgiven  and  condoned  time  after  time.  England 
has  loaded  Ireland  with  costly  presents  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  much  self-sacrifice,  and  the  end  has  now  come.  Of 
course,  in  the  case  under  consideration,  as  in  the  analogy,  the 
innocent  party  does  not  escape  humiliation  and  injury.  It  is  a 
humiliation  to  have  to  confess  our  inability  to  govern  Ireland 
under  a  constitutional  system  of  which  we  are  proud.  It  is  an 
injury;  to;  abandon  a  strategical  position  which  naval  and 
military  authorities,  foreign  as  well  as  English,  agree  to  be  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  security  of  Great  Britain. 

But  at  least  we  can  take  effective  precautions.  By  an  Act  of 
Separation  we  are  enforcing  a  penalty  and  not  granting  a  con- 
cession. On  our  side  is  not  only  the  might  but  the  right.  We 
shall  not  arrange  terms,  but  impose  them.  If  Ireland  realises 
the  dream  so  often  indulged  in  by  her  agitators  of  becoming  a 
nation,  she  will  most  certainly  not  be  regarded  by  Great  Britain 
as  a  friendly  nation.  Any  atteinpt  to  contract  alliances  with 
foreign  Powers  would  be  treated  as  a  casus  belli.  So  too  would 
be  any  endeavour  to  build  a  fleet,  even  if  the  abject  poverty  to 
which  she  would  be  reduced  would  permit  of  her  finding  the 
money ;  as  lor  an  army,  since  it  would  be  continuously  em- 
ployed in  internecine  warfare,  it  would  matter  to  us  less  than 
nothing  whether  she  raised  one  or  not.  So  long  as  Ireland's 
indebtedness  to  Great  Britain  for  money  advanced  or  vouched 
for  in  connection  with  land  purchase  and  other  subjects  were 
unpaid,  Great  Britain  would  hold  her  Custom  Houses.  So  far 
as  the  loyal  inh.abitants  of  Ireland  did  not  desire  to  come  under 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  new  regime,  they  would  remain  sub- 
jects of  the    King  and    entitled  to  the  fullest  protection  from 


molestation  in  person  or  property,  exactly  as  are  other  British 
subjects  domiciled  in  other  foreign  countries.  To  all  officials 
and  serv.ants  of  the  Crown,  and  above  all  to  that  unrivalled 
gendarmerie,  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  the  fullest  com- 
pensation would  be  paid  or  an  option  given  of  at 
least  as  high  a  status  in  the  Home  or  Colonial  service. 
I  cannot  believe  that  Ireland  as  a  foreign  nation  is  any  more 
menace  to  Great  Britain  than  Cuba  is  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  A  vigorous,  rigorous  watch  \ipon  the  movements  of  the 
Government — if  ever  there  is  one — of  the  Irish  Republic  would 
no  doubt  be  a  costly  business,  but  the  cost  would  be  infini- 
tesimal compared  \\\\.\\  the  annual  waste  of  money,  time,  and 
opportunity  for  serving  great  Imperial  purposes  which  the 
perennial  disloyalty,  ingratitude,  and  barbarism  entail  upon  the 
taxpayers  and  legislature  of  what  is  still  ironically  described  as 
the  United  Kingdom. 


TO  DELIVER  THE  WORLD  FROM  WAR, 

Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett  contributes  to  the  Fort- 
fiig/itly  Revieic  for  February  a  brief  but  very  forcible 
paper,  entitled  "  The  Liberal  Party  and  Its  Future." 
It  is  the  substance  of  an  address  delivered  to  work- 
men at  Leicester  on  January  15  th.  He  tells  the 
working  classes  "  that  you,  the  working  men,  are 
masters  of  England  ;  taking  all  England  over  you  are 
fifteen  or  twenty  to  one."  If  they  are  united  and 
organised  no  force  in  the  country  can  restrain  them, 
save  only  the  law  of  God  and  the  law  of  nature.  But 
although  they  have  this  absolute  power,  they  have 
allowed  the  House  of  Lords  to  exist  and  practically 
left  England  to  be  governed  by  an  antiquated, 
mediaeval,  feudal  kind  of  system  which  every  other 
nation  but  ours  has  discarded.  All  this,  however,  is 
but  preliminary  to  the  higher  appeal  with  which  he 
concludes  his  paper,  in  which  he  summons  the  masters 
of  England,  in  the  name  of  England's  honour,  to  join 
their  fellows  oversea,  and  be,  with  them,  saviours  of 
Europe  by  delivering  the  world  from  war.  This,  he 
says,  can  be  done  by  the  use  of  a  terrific,  paralysing 
weapon  which  would  be  irresistible  : — 

That  weapon  of  yours  is  a  General  Strike,  and  with  that 
weapon  you  can  bid  w^ar  to  cease.  If  the  Labour  parties  of 
Europe  agreed  that  upon  any  Declaration  of  War  in  Europe 
there  should  be  a  simultaneous  General  Strike,  not  only  that 
war,  but  all  war,  %vould  cease.  It  would  never  be  tried  again. 
I  believe,  myself,  that  the  mere  threat  of  it  would  be  enough. 
Now,  gentlemen,  if  that  is  true— and,  of  course,  it  is— it  seems 
to  me  a  cause  in  the  promotion  of  which  any  decent  man  would 
willingly  work  until  he  died.  It  is  a  cause  in 'which  I  myself 
am  prepared,  without  question,  to  spend  the  remaining  years  of 
my  own  life.     I  can  imagine  no  greater. 

Mr.  Hewlett  sums  up  his  case  as  follows : — 
Let  me  now  state  the  thing  once  more  in  the  tenns  of  a  plain 
and  single  issue.  The  great  matter  is  to  prevent  any  money- 
lender, newspaper  owner,  or  interested  politician  from  sending 
the  flower  of  our  manhood  to  shameful  death  or  shameful  death- 
dealing,  from  condemning  our  women  and  children  to  miserable 
bereavement.  That's  the  crux  of  the  matter  ;  and  to  me  it  is  as 
plain  as  a  pikestafl'  that  you  can  prevent  such  trafficking  with 
human  life  if  you  are  a  united  party — as  you  surely  will  be. 

This  holy  work  of  prevention,  as  he  calls  it,  is 
fascinating,  and  we  cordially  welcome  Mr.  Maurice 
Hewlett  to  the  role  of  a  pacific  Peter  the  Hermit.  1 
have  tried  to  play  that  part  for  some  years  past  with 
little  success.     I  wish  him  better  luck. 
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MR.   LLOYD  GEORGE. 

A  Fren'ch  Character  Study. 
The  Re-i'ue  des  Deux  Mondes,  which  had  so  much 
to  say  last  month  in  opposition  to  the  Budget,  has  in 
the  first  January  number  an  article  on   Air.    Lloyd 
George  and  Puritan  Democracy. 

THE    MOST    ESSENTIAL    QUALITY    OF    A    POLITICIAN. 

M.  Augustin  Filon,  the  writer,  begins  by  describing 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  first  visit  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1884,  when  he  came  up  to  London  to  pass  a 
law  examination.  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  object  of  his 
adoration,  was  sitting  on  the  Treasury  Bench  in  the 
full  vigour  of  life,  though  he  was  approaching  his 
eightieth  year.  After  the  Prime  Minister's  speech, 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  amazed  to  see  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  jump  up  as  though  he  was  about  to  fall 
upon  Mr.  Gladstone.  So  passionate  and  audacious 
were  Lord  Randolph's  words  that  an  impatient  flush 
of  anger  began  to  colour  the  marble  whiteness  of  the 
old  man's  face.  Afterwards,  when  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
was  recording  his  impressions  of  the  scene,  he  said 
he  was  angry  with  Lord  Randolph  for  attacking  Mr. 
Gladstone,  but  though  he  detested  Lord  Randolph's 
doctrines,  he  could  not  help  admiring  his  courage. 
Since  that  time  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  regarded 
courage  as  the  most  essential  quality  for  a  politician ; 
but,  adds  M.  Filon,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  would  call  it 
"  audacity,"  were  not  this  word  already  the  property 
of  another  statesman. 

THE  CHILD  THE  FATHER  OF  THE  MAN. 

Some  details  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  early  life  are 
given  ;  in  particular,  the  vulgar  atmosphere  and  the 
humble  shop,  purified  and  ennobled  by  religious  feel- 
ing, in  which  he  grew  up  and  from  which  he  drew  his 
virtues  and  his  faults,  are  mentioned.  Here,  we  are 
told,  he  learnt  to  regard  as  enemies  the  squire  and 
the  Anglican  clergyman,  the  temporal  tyrant  and  the 
spiritual  tyrant.  When  the  Franco-German  \\"ar 
broke  out,  the  child's  notion  was  that  God  was 
punishing  by  means  of  Protestant  arms  a  France 
spoilt  by  fortune  and  corrupted  by  success.  Like 
some  of  the  wars  in  the  Bible  which  God  saw  were 
good,  the  Baptists  of  the  little  place  in  NVales  believed 
that  the  war  of  1870  was  a  similar  case.  From  that 
time  dates  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  liking  for  the  Germans, 
yet,  according  to  M.  Filon,  he  is  the  least  Teuton  of 
men.  His  nature,  physical  and  moral,  all  his  affini- 
ties, the  nature  of  his  oratorical  gifts,  his  defects  and 
his  e.xcesses,  as  well  as  his  highest  gifts,  all  proclaim 
him  as  more  closely  akin  to  the  French  than  to  his 
German  friends. 

HIS    MAIDEN    SPEECH    IN    PARLIAMENT. 

It  was  not  til!  1890  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  entered 
Parliament.  At  the  same  time  he  tried  his  hand  at 
journalism,  and  a  local  journal  received  his  con- 
fidences. He  divided  his  colleagues  into  four  cate- 
gories— the  snobs  and  drones,  who  attend  seldom  and 
do  little  work,  and  for  whom  the  House  of  Commons 


serves  no  other  purpose  but  that  of  opening  the  doors 
of  society  to  them  ;  the  guinea-pigs,  who  exploit  their 
position  as  Members  of  Parliament  to  lend  their 
names  as  labels  for  more  or  less  doubtful  commercial 
enterprises ;  the  men  who  have  ambitions — profes- 
sional politicians  seeking  to  cajnure  office ;  and  the 
servants  of  the  public  welfare.  Thus  from  the 
moment  he  entered  the  House  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
was  the  enemy  of  a  parliamentary  system  which  he 
identified  with  the  capitalist  classes.  Two  months 
after  setting  foot  in  Parliament  he  made  his  maiden 
speech,  and  it  attracted  considerable  attention  in  the 
journalists'  gallery.  In  tone  and  in  doctrine  it  con- 
tained the  embryo  of  the  Lloyd  George  of  to-day.  He 
compared  the  Conservative  leaders  to  cripples  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  vogue  as  popular  spectacles.  The  point 
at  issue  was  the  compensation  of  publicans  for  the  loss 
of  their  licences,  and  the  young  member  proposed  to 
devote  the  available  funds  to  educational  purposes. 
Thus  he  placed  himself  at  once  among  the  advocates 
of  temperance  and  the  champions  of  popular  educa- 
tion, while  at  the  same  time  he  trampled  underfoot 
the  rights  of  property. 

THE   STATESMAN    OF    RADICAL   NONCONFORMITY. 

In  the  Parliament  of  1892  Mr.  Lloyd  George  took 
up  the  cause  of  Welsh  Home  Rule,  but  when  Mr. 
Asquith's  Welsh  Disestablishment  Bill  was  intro- 
duced Mr.  Lloyd  George  vigorously  opposed  it  on 
the  pretext  that  it  was  loo  favourable  to  the  official 
Church  of  Wales,  and  consequently  that  Church, 
which  was  about  to  disappear,  owed  to  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  and  his  friends  a  new  lease  of  life,  which  it 
is  still  enjoying.  From  1895  onward  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
has  asked  nothing  more  from  Welsh  patriotism  than 
a  note  sounded  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  speech  ; 
in  fact,  he  became  the  statesman  of  Radical  Non- 
conformity, the  democrat  with  a  religious  bias,  the 
water  drinker  who  upsets  the  goblets  of  champagne, 
the  partisan  of  peace  at  any  price  who  repeats  in  a 
different  key  the  song  of  Bright  and  Cobden  : — "  All 
wars  are  bad,  except  wars  of  legitimate  defence." 

THE    ORATOR. 

If  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Budget  is  revolutionary,  his 
speeches  are  more  so.  At  the  same  time,  he  possesses 
an  inexhaustible  amount  of  that  optimism  so  indis- 
pensable to  the  statesman  who  seeks  to  inspire  con- 
fidence and  maintain  popular  favour.  Everything  is 
going  badly  ;  everythmg  shall  go  well.  Once  he 
remarked  to  his  audience  that  the  moisture  of  the 
English  climate  was  favourable  to  the  production  of 
woollen  and  cotton  stuffs.  One  day  he  will  go 
farther,  and  we  shall  probably  be  hearing  him  argue 
that  humidity  is  providential  and  twice  blessed,  since 
it  is  favourable  to  the  manufacture  of  flannel  and  at 
the  same  time  makes  its  use  indispensable  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  island.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is 
described  as  a  master  of  oratorical  irony.  Whether 
it  is  an  art  or  an  instinct,  it  would  be  difficult  to  sur- 
pass or  to  equal  him  in  this  quality 
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GERMANY,  ENGLAND,  AND  THE  DNITED  STATES. 
A  GER.NfAN  pastor  in  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Wilhelni 
Weber,  contributes  to  the  January  number  of  the 
Prcussische  Jahibiicher  an  article  on  Germany,  Eng- 
land, and  the  United  States. 

NO    AMERICAN    NATIONAL    LITERATURE. 

The  writer  intersperses  his  article  with  some  extra- 
ordinary statements.  He  says  English  literature 
exercises  a  great  influence  over  America,  and  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  American  national  litera- 
ture. In  the  Universities  the  examinations  in  litera- 
ture are  practically  confined  to  English  authors.  Art, 
poetry,  and  science  play  the  role  of  a  Cinderella  in 
the  United  States.  An  old  German-American  school- 
man is  reported  to  have  said,  "  It  is  wonderful  with 
how  little  real  knowledge  and  ability  one  may  be  a 
great  scientific  light  among  Americans." 

INTERNATIONAL    FRIENDSHIP. 

Speaking  of  the  population,  the  writer  says  the 
American  is  not  an  Anglo-Saxon.  Less  than  a  third 
of  the  population  to-day  have  British  blood  in  their 
veins.  Nearly  one-third  are  of  German  origin,  and 
nearly  one-third  of  Irish  extraction.  The  other  races 
make  no  claim  to  blood  relationship  with  the  English. 
Such  a  unique  mixture  of  American  blood  alone 
makes  it  impossible,  in  the  event  of  a  war  between 
England  and  Germany,  for  the  United  States  to  take 
the  part  of  England  against  Germany.  As  to  inter- 
national friendship,  it  is  clear  that  if  England  should 
attack  Germany,  or  even  compel  Germany  to  reduce 
her  naval  armament,  she  cannot  count  on  the  support 
of  America.  The  United  States  are  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  England  and  have  no  cause  for  revenge  against 
Germany.  The  German-Americans  would  in  no 
circumstances  permit  a  union  with  England  against 
Germany. 

Then  the  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Irish  in 
America  still  cherish  the  bitterest  hatred  of  England, 
while  the  Irish  at  home  regard  the  English  as  foreign 
conquerors  and  tyrannical  oppressors.  The  Irish- 
.\mericans,  he  adds,  assured  the  German-Americans 
of  their  support  as  soon  as  the  question  of  an  English- 
American  alliance  against  Germany  was  raised  by 
the  English.  The  German  Empire  has  therefore  not 
the  slightest  cause  to  feel  uneasy  about  the  attitude 
of  the  United  States  in  the  event  of  an  English  war 
against  Germany.  The  best  guarantee  of  peace  is  that 
England  seems  to  decline  to  enter  into  an  alliance 
with  Germany  alone.  Germany  has  no  need  of  a 
war  for  the  development  of  her  commerce,  and  it  is 
nothing  but  England's  envy  of  the  growth  and 
development  of  Germany  which  threatens  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

ENGLAND    IN    INDIA    AND    IN    AFRICA. 

Dr.  Weber  makes  the  further  remarkable  statement 
that  England  has  created  in  India  an  infinitely  worse 
>tale  of  things  than  that  which  led  to  the  American 


Revolution.  In  reference  to  England  as  a  military 
nation,  he  says  we  are  losing  our  military  virtues  and 
that  we  prefer  to  purchase  our  victories.  We  have 
trained  thousands  of  Indians  in  the  use  of  European 
arms  and  in  the  principles  of  European  warfare.  The 
danger  of  losing  India  may,  however,  serve  to  divert 
the  attention  and  the  envy  of  England  from  the 
growing  marine  power  of  Germany.  There  is  also 
the  possibility  that  England  may  regard  India  as 
already  lost,  and  may  concentrate  her  forces  on  Africa. 
She  would  then  seek  first  to  drive  Germany  out  of 
Africa,  in  order  to  be  able  to  follow  with  France. 
The  only  protection  against  such  a  scheme  is  that 
Germany  is  building  a  navy  which  will  enable  her  at 
any  moment  to  repel  a  foreign  attack. 

ENGLAND  AND    GERMANY  NECESSARY  TO  EACH    OTHER. 

In  conclusion,  he  writes,  England  and  Germany 
have  no  reason  to  hate  each  other.  The  growth  of 
Germany's  wealth  does  not  make  England  poorer. 
The  two  Powers  are  related  by  blood  and  by  religion. 
They  march  at  the  head  of  the  nations  of  Europe  as 
the  bearers  and  teachers  of  culture  of  the  first  class. 
They  can,  and  will,  be  of  infinitely  more  benefit  to 
the  world  and  to  humanity  by  peaceful  competition 
and  the  friendly  exchange  of  their  intellectual  and 
material  goods  than  by  a  glorious  victory  of  one 
Power  over  the  other.  Each  nation  should  be  the 
complement  of  the  other,  and  each  can  learn  much 
from  the  other. 


WHAT  SOCIAL  PROGRESS  OWES  TO  CALVINISM. 
In  the  Raiai'  and  Expositor  Rev.  Dr.  C.  R. 
Hemphill  writes  on  Calvinism  and  Social  Progress. 
The  organising  principle  of  Calvinism  is,  he  says,  the 
sovereignty  of  God.  It  makes  man  vividly  conscious 
of  his  personality,  because  of  his  direct  responsibility 
to  God.  He  says  it  is  truly  more  than  a  coincidence 
that  where  Calvinism  has  prevailed  men  have  taken 
on  a  marked  individuality — witness  the  Dutchman, 
the  Scotchman,  the  Puritan  Englishman,  the  New 
England  Puritan,  the  Huguenot,  the  Scotch- Irish . 
Prom  the  same  central  idea  it  follows  that — 
it  is  the  CaK-inist  who  has  been  in  the  vanguard,  who  has  borne 
the  brunt  of  the  struggle,  who  has  done  most  and  suffered  most 
for  the  common  cause  of  humanity.  The  pen  of  the  historian 
traces  no  pages  more  eloquent  than  those  in  which  he  tells  the 
story  of  Calvinism's  battles  for  liberty  and  for  government  by 
the  people  and  tor  the  people. 

The  liberties  of  England  were  achieved  by  the  Puritans,  who 
were  almost  to  a  man  Calvinisis.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
Puritans,  political  liberty  would  probably  have  disappeared 
from  the  world. 

Chiefly  the  Congregationalists  of  New  England,  the  Hugue- 
nots of  the  South,  the  Dutch  of  New  Vorlc  and  New  Jersey,  the 
Presbyterians  and  the  Baptists  throughout  the  land — Calvinists 
all.  It  is  estimated  that  "more  than  one-half  of  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  American  army  were  Presbyterians." 

Mr.  Bancroft  is  right  in  saying  :  "  He  that  will  not  honour 
the  memory  and  respect  the  influence  of  Calvin  knows  but  little 
of  the  origin  of  American  liberty." 
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PARASITIC  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  T-  ■'^-  HonsoM  contributes  to  the  E>i\ilish 
Rerirw  for  January  a  characteristically  thoughtful 
paper  on  Social  Parasitism.  He  shows  how  when 
mutualism  decays,  parasitism  increases.  He  traces 
the  parasite  in  certain  types  of  the  landowner,  middle- 
man, and  journalist,  and  shows  how  a  person  with  an 
independent  income  tends  towards  complete  para- 
sitism, loses  his  appetite,  and  loses  his  health.  At  the 
close  he  gives  a  larger  application  to  the  idea,  which 
may  now  be  read  in  the  light  of  the  result  of  the  polls 
in  southern  England  : — 

Rome  under  llie  Empire  is  only  the  most  notorious  of  .1  host 
of  examples  of  predalory  or  proprietary  nations,  sucking  their 
sustenance  from  others.  In  a  broad  sense  the  southern  part  of 
Enyl.and  may  be  described  as  parasitic.  Its  real  productivity  is 
insignificant.  Large  towns  with  well-to-do  populations,  like 
Brighton,  Bournemouth,  Eastbourne,  Tunbridge  Wells,  con- 
tribute scarcely  anything  to  their  own  support,  while  an  enormous 
proportion  of  the  work  of  the  Metropolis  is  predalory  activity 
fraught  with  no  net  social  utility.  Taking  The  home  counties 
and  the  populous  coast  towns,  one  would  probably  be  justified 
in  saying  that  the  productive  work  done  in  these  districts  does 
not,  so  far  as  the  upper  and  middle  classes  are  concerned,  cover 
one-tenth  of  the  consumption.  What  the  pleasure-centres  of 
the  south  are  to  the  rest  of  England,  England  herself  is  becom- 
ing to  the  Empire.  Through  all  history  the  nucleus  of  great 
empires,  forming  the  seat  of  government  and  wielding  the  power 
of  taxation,  has  tended  towards  a  predatory  State.  \  certain 
self-tontinence  of  England  has  kept  her  within  moderation  in 
the  treatment  of  dependencies.  For  the  most  part  she  has 
eschewed  the  direct  methods  of  plunder  adopted  by  great 
empires  of  the  past.  But  indirectly  and  surely  parasitic  habits 
are  growing  upon  her.  Our  treatment  of  India  best  illustrates 
our  more  subtle  modes. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  the  decline  of  the  birthrate,  and  even 
of  the  population  in  our  most  developed  industrial  nations,  may 
be  related  to  the  parasitic  habits  of  modern  trade  and  finance  in 
their  influence  upon  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  upon  regu- 
larity of  employment  ?  

AMERICAN   RELIGION    AND  BUSINESS. 

Mr.  G.  Lowes  Dickinson,  in  his  Letters  from 
America  in  the  English  Review,  gives  a  rather 
mordant  account  of  what  he  calls  "  the  religion  of 
business."  He  says  of  Americans  that  they  strike 
one  as  undeveloped,  "  they  seem  to  be  always  doing 
and  never  experiencing.  A  dimension  of  life,  one 
would  say,  is  lacking,  and  they  live  in  a  plane  instead 
of  on  a  solid.  That  missing  dimension  I  shall  call 
religion."  The  old  spiritual  life  has  been  trans- 
formed into  industrial  energy  : — 

Keliglon  is  becoming  a  department  of  practical  business. 
The  churches,  orthodox  and  unorthodox,  old  and  new,  Chris- 
ti.an,  Christian-scientific,  thcosophic,  neo-thinking,  vie  with  one 
another  in  advertising  goods  which  are  all  material  benefits, 
"Follow  me,  and  you  will  get  rich,"  "  EoUow  me,  and  you 
will  get  well,"  "  Follow  me,  and  you  will  be  cheerful,  pros- 
perous, successful."  Religion  in  America  is  nothing  if  not 
practical.  It  does  not  concern  itself  with  a  life  beyond  ;  it  gives 
you,  here  and  now,  what  you  want.  "What  do  you  want? 
Money?  Come  along  !  Success?  This  is  the  shop  !  Health? 
Here  you  are  !  Better  than  patent  medicines  !  "  The  only 
part  ol  the  (Jospcls  that  seems  to  interest  the  modern  .\merican 
is  the  miracles,  for  the  miracles  really  did  do  something.  As 
for  the  .Sermon  on  the  Mount,  well,  that  isn't  business  1  Who 
ever  got  on  by  turning  the  other  cheek? 

On   the  other   hand,  he  notes  what  looks   like   a 


conversion  of  business  into  religion.  Business  is  so 
serious  that  it  sometimes  assumes  the  shrill  tone  of 
a  revivalist  propaganda.  On  American  art  Mr. 
Dickinson  is  not  less  critical.  When  the  infancy  of 
commercialism  is  past  and  the  maturity  of  civilisation 
has  dawned,  then,  he  hopes,  something  like  a  stable- 
order  will  arise — an  order,  that  is,  in  which  people 
will  feel  that  their  institutions  correspond  sufficiently 
with  their  inner  life,  and  will  be  able  to  devote  them- 
selves with  a  free  mind  to  reflecting  their  civilisation 
in  art : — 

It  is  my  own  belief  that  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  ihe 
material  strife  in  which  most  men  are  now  plungeil  wouM 
liberate  the  energies  for  spiritual  conflict ;  that  the  passion  to 
know,  the  passion  to  feel,  the  p-assion  to  love,  would  begin  at 
last  to  take  their  proper  place  in  human  life,  and  would 
engender  the  forms  of  Art  appropriate  to  their  expression. 

Mr.  Dickinson  closes  with  a  kindly  epilogue,  in 
which  he  recognises  the  limitations  of  his  judgment. 
He  says,  "  I  think  if  I  did  not  somehow  love 
America,  I  could  not  so  much  hate  her  civilisation." 


HOW  BALLIOL  COLLEGE   BEGAN. 

Mr.  J.  HvsLOP  Bell,  in  the  Holborn  Rei-ie-iu,  takes 
occasion  from  a  resolution  of  the  Ipswich  Trade 
Union  Congress  asking  for  a  Royal  Commission  to 
inquire  into  the  origin  of  the  nation's  educational 
endowments,  to  trace  the  beginnings  of  Balliol 
College.  It  begins  with  a  woman.  The  woman  was 
Devorgilia,  daughter  of  Alan,  Lord  of  Galloway,  who 
married  John  de  Balliol,  of  Barnard  Castle.  In  a  local 
quarrel  with  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  her  husband 
submitted  to  public  penance  at  the  door  of  Durham 
Cathedral,  and  to  thereafter  paying  a  fine  for  the 
maintenance  of  poor  scholars  at  0.\ford.  On  John 
de  Balliol's  death,  the  lady  of  Balliol  used  her 
husband's  vast  wealth  to  encourage  the  Dominican 
and  Franciscan  friars.  In  1282  Balliol  College  was 
founded.  Its  permanent  endowment  and  statutes  ot 
self-government  were  the  work  of  the  lady  of  Balliol. 
She  required  that  scholars  should  attend  the  Divine 
office  on  Sundays  and  the  chief  feast  days,  and  on 
other  days  the  .schools  ;  that  they  should  choose  a 
Principal  from  among  themselves,  and  celebrate  Mas.s 
three  times  a  year  for  the  souls  of  her  husband  and 
children  and  all  the  faitiiful  departed.  Mr.  Bell 
quotes  one  special  provision  : — 

And  that  heller  provision  be  matle  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
poor,  for  whose  adv,intage  it  is  our  interest  to  labour,  we  desin- 
that  the  richer  members  in  the  society  of  our  Scholars  be  zealou> 
so  temperately  to  live  that  the  poorer  be  in  no  nay  oppressed  by 
the  burden  of  expense. 

Mr.  Bell  concludes  by  saying :  — 

The  most  famous  of  the  recent  Masters  was  Jowett.  During 
his  day  it  was  a  common  saying  that  of  all  the  colleges  of  the 
University  of  Oxiord  Balliol  w.is  pre-eminently  the  college  ol 
the  poor.  No  other  w.is  so  much  frequented  by  those  of  s'mall 
means  ;  no  other  was  there  where  was  so  much  help  givtii 
to  the  needy  student;  no  other  on  whose  honour-list  figurcl 
the  names  of  so  niany  to  whom  college  and  universii\ 
existence  has  been  a  long  pecuniary  struggle.  If  this  was  so, 
Jowell's  genial  Mastership  only  reflected  the  genius  of  the 
foundress. 
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THE  RISE  OF  THE  NATIVE. 
By  Sir  H.  H.  Johnstox. 
ITnder  this  striking  title  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston  con- 
tributes to  the  Quarterly  Reviac  one  of  his  wonder- 
fully suggestive  papers.  He  says  there  are  few  parts 
of  the  world  where  the  white  man  cannot  exist  as  well 
as,  or  better  than,  any  other  race.  What  is  it  that 
restrains  the  great  white  nationalities  from  ousting  or 
slaying  the  inhabitants  of  such  tempting  regions,  to 
find  an  outlet  for  their  own  expanding  population  ? 
It  is  Christianity  that  blocks  the  way.     He  says  : — 

The  ethics  of  Cliristianity,  when  they  are  based  as  nearly  as 
possible  on  the  teacliing  of  Christ,  and  have  not  been  corrupted 
by  cruel  crusaders  or  specious  ecclesiastics,  have  formed  a  t;o^l)cl 
oi"  pity,  h.ive  meant  a  tendering;  of  the  hand  to  the  feeble  in 
mind  or  body,  the  curin;;  of  the  sick,  the  sparing  of  the  deformed, 
the  education  of  the  backward,  the  enunciation  of  equal  rights 
on  the  part  of  all  races  of  man  whether  they  were  black-haired 
or  yellow-haired,  pink-cheeked  or  bronze-skinned,  naked  and 
barbarous,  or  clothed  and  civilised. 

Christianity  has  been  a  "flying  in  the  face  of  Providence." 
It  is  rapidly  becoming  a  cosmic  force  of  great  importance  ;  and 
it  is  difficult  for  the  unbiassed  philosopher  to  say  whether  it  is 
tending  tonanls  the  general  improvement  of  humanity  or  is 
.icting  as  a  drag  on  progress.  What  but  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity keeps  a  decent  European  or  American  nation  of  while 
people  from  dealing  pitilessly  with  an  inferior  race  whose  exist- 
ence is  a  bar  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth  or  colonisable  terri- 
tory? 

WHAT   CHRISTIANITY    HAS    DONE    AND    WILL   DO. 

The  opposite  ideal  of  the  white  race  reigning  as 
demi-gods  over  the  rest  of  the  world,  laying  down 
the  law  over  coloured  races,  and  using  them  as  means 
to  its  own  ends — in  short,  re-instituting  the  type  of 
slavery  that  was  idealised  by  the  white  man  in  the 
Southern  States — comes  too  late.  "  Christianity  has 
been  there  beforehand,  and  has  done  the  mischief. 
It  has  sown  the  dragon's  teeth  of  education." 
Christianity  should  be  quite  equal  to  the  holding 
back  of  God-fearing  Boers,  British  and  Germans  in 
South  Africa  from  any  policy  of  exterminating  or  en- 
slaving the  native.  Throughout  the  British  Empire 
missionary  societies  have  been  founding  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities,  attempting  to  make  black, 
brown  and  yellow  people  think  and  act  like  white 
Christians,  and  that  once  they  were  Christian  and 
civilised  they  were  the  equal  of  any  man,  no  matter 
of  what  colour  or.  race.  The  Russo-Japanese  War 
again  was  the  first  set-back  'of  the  Caucasian  since 
the  Neolithic  period ;  of  the  Christian  since  the 
Relief  of  Vienna. 

THE  TWO  CAMPS  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

Sir  Harry  notes  with  interest  the  uprise  of  the 
Amerindian,  and  declares  that  in  South  and  Central 
America,  as  in  the  Pacific  .Archipelagoes,  the  peoples 
compacted  of  Proto-Caucasian  and  primitive  Alongol 
will  be  absorbed  into  the  white  man's  community. 
He  goes  on  to  ask  : — 

Will  the  world  of  the  twenty-first  century  be  divided  into  two 
camps  :  a  cream-coloured  Mediterranean  type  of  white  man, 
and  a  brown-skinned  negroid,  with  hair  in  which  the  kink  is 
loosening  into  the  curl,  and  a  facial  outline  that  is  assuming  the 
comely  features  of  the  Ethiopian  and  the  Fula  ?  And  will  these 
two  types— perhaps  then  of  equal  political  standing — proceed  to 


any  further  approximation?  give  up  the  pinii  ami  while,  gulden- 
haired  and  blue-eyed  ideal,  care  only  for  physical  vigour  and 
brainpower?  The  godlike  he.ads  of  our  descendants  may  be 
shaved  all  over  or  electrically  depilated  ;  and  with  hair  com- 
pletely out  of  fashion  we  may  have  cea:ed  to  care  about  its 
colour  or  its  undulations.  Eyes  may  be  screened  with  lenses 
for  the  telescopic  or  microscopic  development  of  sight ;  body 
and  limbs  be  so  perpetually  protected  from  heat  and  cold, 
germs  and  bruises,  by  some  closely-lilting,  antiseptic  garment 
that  only  the  beauty  of  its  shape  be  visible  and  nothing  of  its 
skin-colour.  In  2100  A.D.  there  may  be  no  physical  or  mental 
reason  why  negroid  ami  Caucasian  should  not  become  one 
flesh. 

RELIGION    LEVELLING    UP. 

Yet  another  remarkable  witness  of  the  efificacy  of 
religion  in  levelling  up  the  subject  races  is  given  in 
the  following  paragraph  ; — 

Yet  in  the  rise  of  the  native  few  points  are  so  needful  of  notice 
as  the  seven-league  strides  by  which  the  negro  in  South  Africa, 
Central  and  West  .\frica  (and  before  longin  the  Anglo- Egyptian 
Soudan),  is  advancing  to  embrace  the  white  man's  civilisation, 
generally  along  the  path  cleared  for  him  by  the  Christian,  and 
even  by  the  Muhammadan,  missionary.  For  the  moment  the 
questions  of  the  franchise  and  the  negro  member  of  Parliament 
are  shelved  in  South  Africa  ;  but  if,  with  the  opportunities  no.v 
open  to  them,  the  negroes  of  that  region  continue  their  intel- 
lectual advance,  they  cannot  be  for  ever  excluded  from  full  civic 
rights,  which  are  based  on  tests  of  literacy  and  property. 

In  pursuance  of  the  logical  and  inevitable  results 
of  belief  in  the  ethics  of  Christianity,  we  must  set 
about  raising  the  condition  of  the  barbarous  peoples 
in  Barbary,  Central  Africa,  Malay  Peninsula,  South 
America,  who  are  little  above  the  level  of  the  mere 
animal.     But,  he  says  : — 

To  develop  the  nomad  or  the  savage  into  a  civilised  man, 
money  must  be  spent ;  vocal  appeal  and  example  are  of  them- 
selves insufficient.  If  we  are  to  fertilise  Africa,  South  America, 
Eastern  Asia,  with  money,  we  must  apply  to  our  brother  while 
man  ;  and  the  white  man  objects  to  putting  his  money  into  these 
enterprises  unless  he  has  some  reasonable  security  that  it  will 
come  back  to  him  with,  at  any  rate,  some  percentage  of  profit. 
Hence  these  concessions,  monopolies,  .and  privileges. 

What  Sir  Harry  Johnston  has  to  say  about  the 
future  of  India  claims  separate  notice. 


The  Dog  as  a  Means  of  Salvation. 

When  a  man  ini<ariahly  has  money  in  the  bank, 
and  is  respectable  and  respected,  has  graduated  at 
Harvard,  has  a  decorous  wife  and  children,  has  never 
been  carried  away  by  any  passion  or  enthusiasm, 
knows  the  right  people,  and  conforms  strictly  to  the 
customs  of  good  society  ;  and  when  this  sort  of  thing 
has  been  going  on  for,  perhaps,  two  or  three  genera- 
tions, then  there  is  apt  to  creep  into  the  blood  a  cold- 
ness that  would  chill  the  heart  of  a  bronze  statue. 
Such  persons  are  really  degenerates  of  their  peculiar 
kind,  and  need  to  be  saved,  perhaps  by  desperate 
measures.  Let  them  elope  with  the  cook ;  let  them 
get  religion  of  a  violent  Methodistic,  or  of  an 
mtense  Ritualistic,  kind  (the  two  have  much  in 
common)  ;  or  if  they  cannot  do  that,  let  them  get  a 
dog,  give  him  the  run  of  the  house,  love  him  and 
spoil  him,  and  so,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
their  salvation  may  be  eflfected. — Henry  C.  JSIerwin, 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  January. 
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JAPAN'S  AMBITION. 

W  KiiiNcj  in  the  Atlantic  Moittldy  for  January  Mr. 
Arthur  May  Knapp  says,  in  reference  to  Japan  and 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Mukden-.'^ntung  Railway, 
that  Japan's  ambition  is  intensive,  not  extensive  : — 

The  sole  aim  of  Japan  is  to  secure  the  future  safety  and  to 
enhance  the  prosperity  of  its  own  islanil  realm,  and  of  its  emi- 
nently peace-loving  inhabitants.  Foreii;n  conquests,  or  acquisi- 
tions of  territory,  form  no  part  of  its  dreams.  Its  intense 
patriotism,  become  a  veritable  religion,  is  centred  upon  and 
hounded  by  its  own  beautiful  land,  and  it  cares  for  no  other. 
Its  tremendous  struggle  to  secure  its  safety  now  over,  it  is  seek- 
ing by  every  possible  means  its'  development  on  industrial  and 
commercial  lines  through  the  lawful  channels  of  trade.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  momentary  stimulus  given  to  the  military 
spirit  of  the  people  by  their  two  great  wars,  that  spirit  is  alien, 
not  only  to  their  history,  to  their  habits  of  life,  and  to  their 
ingrained  love  of  seclusion,  but  more  than  all  to  their  passion 
for  industry  and  for  the  peace  by  which  alone  it  can  be 
fostered. 

Japanese  iMPERSONALiiy. 
,  M.  Louis  .•\ubert,  who  has  an  article  in  the  Revue 
de  Paris  of  January  15th  on  Japanese  Impersonality, 
tells  us  that  when  a  Japanese  child  is  born  he  is  said 
to  be  a  year  old.  There  is  no  such  thing  in  Japan 
as  a  personal  anniversary  or  birthday  ;  his  anniversary 
is  the  first  day  of  the  calendar,  when  everyone  adds  a 
year  to  his  age.  On  the  third  day  of  the  third  moon, 
March  3rd,  all  the  girls'  anniversaries  are  celebrated, 
and  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  fifth  moon,  May  5th,  all 
anniversaries  of  the  boys.  Children  are  trained  to 
forget  themselves  ;  towards  themselves  they  are  to 
act  as  much  as  possible  as  if  they  were  someone  else, 
and  towards  others  as  if  these  were  themselves.  The 
virtue  which  is  the  strength  of  the  Japanese  people  is 
to  excel  in  dying.  To  die  arms  in  hand  is  greatly 
desired.  It  is  better  to  die  beautifully  than  to  live 
ignominiously ;  the  essential  point  is  not  to  disappear 
without  glory.  The  Japanese  language  avoids  per- 
sonifying inanimate  objects  or  abstract  qualities,  and 
no  language  lends  itself  less  to  the  creation  of  myths, 
allegories,  or  metaphors. 

Training  Thieves  in  Japan. 
The  Japanese  thief,  writes  M.  G.  do  Banzemont  in 
La  Revue  of  January  15th,  is  trained  to  his  profession 
from  his  tenderest  years.  Even  in  the  cradle  he  is 
accustomed  to  make  skilful  use  of  his  hands.  Pro- 
selytes are  also  recruited  from  among  children  who 
show  signs  of  criminal  tendencies.  They  are  given 
lessons  every  day  and  are  initiated  into  the  art  of 
stealing.  When  such  apprentices  are  considered 
sufficiently  trained,  they  are  sent  into  the  cities  to 
make  their  debuts  on  the  occasion  of  a  fete  or  some 
other  important  event,  and  if  they  acquit  themselves 
well  they  are  rewarded.  The  failures  are  considered 
as  negligible  quantities.  E.xpericnced  recruits  are 
thus  acquired  for  the  syndicate.  The  more  successful 
in  the  army  of  thieves  become  professors ;  they  are 
guides  and  monitors  to  the  less  practised.  Generally, 
the  Japanese  thieves  are  specialists.  Each  one  has 
his  domain — one  will  work  exclusively  in  the  streets, 
another  in  the  shops,  another  in  the  theatres,  another 
on  the  railways,  and  so  on.     Railway  thieves  are  the 


most  skilful,  but  they  are  also  the  most  liable  to  be 
caught.  The  police,  we  are  also  told,  know  very  well 
the  haunts  of  the  thieves,  but  they  have  no  desire  to 
enter  them,  and  when  they  pass  them  they  shut  their 
eyes  to  them.  

CLERICAL  ATTACK  ON  FRENCH  STATE  SCHOOLS. 

While  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Rheims  has 
been  prosecuted  for  an  attack  on  the  State  schools,  it 
is  interesting  to  turn  to  two  articles  in  the  mid- 
January  number  of  La  Revue,  dealing  with  the  Church 
and  the  .Schools  in  France. 

M.  Gabriel  Compayr^,  Inspector-Generarof  Public 
Instruction,  writes  in  reference  to  the  episcopal 
circular  drawn  up  some  months  ago  in  condeinnation 
of  the  State  schools,  and  asking  Catholic  parents  to 
take  away  their  children  from  schools  using  text-books 
condemned  by  the  priests.  The  teachers  are  accused 
of  moral  perversion  ;  they  are  a  danger  to  the  faith  and 
the  virtue  of  their  pupils,  and  every  time  parents 
send  their  children  to  lay  schools,  if  any  other  school 
is  available,  they  are  co-operating  in  a  mischievous 
work,  and  their  complicity  will  make  them  unworthy  ] 
of  the  sacraments  of  the  Church,  say  the  bishops.  I 
Elementary  and  secondary  schools  are  included  in 
the  same  condemnation.  M.  Compayr^  regards  the 
movement  as  a  vindictive  retort  to  the  laicising  laws 
of  the  day.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  Church  dare  no 
longer  speak  of  its  divine  right,  and  that  the  rights  of 
parents  are  substituted  for  it.  It  is  for  the  parents 
that  claims  are  made  which  could  not  be  made  for 
members  of  the  clergy.  "  You  have  the  right  and 
the  duty  to  superintend  the  schools  ;  you  must  know 
the  teachers  and  the  instruction  they  givq,  and  the 
books,  pictures,  etc.,  should  all  be  controlled  by  you." 
That  the  Church  should  have  the  right  to  meddle  in 
the  choice  of  school-books  is  a  question  of  principle 
which  will  not  be  tolerated,  replies  M.  Compayre. 
The  events  which  have  taken  place  may,  however, 
have  the  happy  consequence  of  teaching  the  clergy  a 
lesson  of  prudence  and  moderation ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  will  understand"  that  the  lay  school 
is  in  principle  intangible,  that  it  is  a  part  of  the 
Republic,  and  that  if  it  is  threatened,  all  Republicans, 
from  the  most  advanced  to  the  most  moderate,  will 
rise  in  its  defence.  M.  Compayrt^  desires  that  the 
teachers  will  regard  it  as  their  first  and  chief  duty  to 
conform  scrupulously  to  the  law  of  religious  neu- 
trality. 

The  second  article,  by  Universitaire,  is  entitled 
"  How  to  Abrogate  the  Falloux  Law."  It  deals  with 
the  question  as  it  relates  to  the  universities,  and  a 
third  article,  to  follow,  is  to  give  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Catholic  clergy. 

Western  readers  interested  in  the  subject  of  the 
vitality  of  Mohammedanism  should  subscribe  to  the 
Rcfiao  of  Reli};w>is,  a  monthly  magazine  published  in 
Qadian.  in  India,  at  four  riii)ees  per  annum.  The 
December  number  contains  a  vigorous  exposition  of 
the  editor's  belief  in  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Koran. 
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SIR  HARRY   JOHNSTON  ON  THE    INDIAN  CRISIS. 

In  his  most  ^uygestive  paper  on  the  Rise  of  the 
Native,  in  the  Quarterly  Rc-nau,  Sir  Harry  Johnston 
deals  with  the  fuiure  of  the  native  development  in 
India.  He  has  already  declared  that  Christianity  is 
the  chief  barrier  to  the  white  man  expropriating  the 
coloured  man  from  all  desirable  portions  of  the  earth, 
and  that  Christian  education  is  making  it  impossible 
for  the  colouretl  man  long  to  accept  an  inferior  status. 
Coming  to  deal  with  India,  he  refers  to  the  alleged 
favour  shown  by  the  British  Government  to  the 
Mohammedan  portion  of  the  population.  He  points 
out  that  among  the  adult  males  of  55,000,000 
Mohammedans,  something  like  75  per  cent,  can  read 
and  write  in  Hindustani;  probably  lo  per  cent,  are 
acquainted  with  English.  Of  the  162,000,000  Hindus, 
perhaps  only  20  per  cent,  of  the  adult  males  can  read 
and  write  in  the  vernacular,  and  only  3  per  cent,  are 
acquainted  with  English.  Then  the  writer  goes  on  to 
speak  in  no  measured  terms  of  Hindu  religion  : — 

The  162,000,000  Hindu  men,  women,  and  children  follow  for 
the  most  part  wholly  unreasonable  forms  of  religion,  quite  in- 
compatible with  modern  ideas  of  physical  development,  social 
proijres.'i,  sanitation,  avoidance  of  cruelty,  and  unrestricted  inter- 
course with  one's  fellow-men. 

Bad  as  the  .Anglo-Indian  caste  is,  how  much  greater 
are  the  social  sins  of  the  Brahman  ?  For  "  the  Eng- 
lishman at  his  worst  recognises  the  Hindu  as  a  fellow- 
man."     The  writer  proceeds  : — 

If  all  forms  of  the  Hindu  religion — Brahmanism — could  be 
submiucd  to  an  impartial  world-congress  of  non-Hindus,  the 
members  of  which  were  selected  from  all  parts  of  non-Hindu 
.\5ia,  from  .\merica,  Europe,  and  Africa,  the  Hindu  religion 
would  be  universally  condemned  as  a  mixture  of  nightmare- 
nonsense  and  time-wasting  rubbish  fulfilling  no  useful  end 
whatever,  only  adding  to  the  general  burden  borne  by  humanity 
in  its  snuggle  for  existence.  And,  of  course,  so  long  as 
200,000,000  Indians  remain  attached  to  these  preposterous 
faiths,  with  their  absurd  and  useless  ceremonials  and  food 
taboos,  so  long  (if  for  that  reason  alone)  will  the  British  be 
justified  in  ruling  the  Indian  Empire  with  some  degree  of 
absolutism. 

Stripped  of  all  its  judicial  qualifications,  Sir  Harry 
Johnston's  ultimatum  to  the  people  of  India  is, 
"  Accept  Christianity,  or  even  Islam,  and  you  may 
become  a  self-governing  people.  Remain  Hindu,  and 
you  will  remain  under  British  despotism."  The  old 
cry  of  "  The  Koran  or  the  sword  "  is  now  changed 
to  "The  Bible  (or  possibly  the  Koran)  or  political 
slavery."  Very  boldly  the  writer  at  the  close 
declares  that  no  white  race  known  to  history  has 
dealt  so  well  or  so  wisely  with  savages  or  with  toiling 
millions  of  peasants  as  Britaiti ;  nor  has  any  Imperial 
Power  ever  so  completely  won  and  kept  the  con- 
fidence of  its  feudatories.  With  both  extremes  we  do 
well,  and  have  no  change  to  make  in  our  manners. 
Where  we  break  down  is,  he  says,  in  our  treatment  of 
the  new  middle  class  : — 

We  are  not  at  home  with  the  middle  class,  the  educated, 
European-clothed  students,  lawyers,  clerks,  doctors,  and 
engineers  growing  up  fast  in  the  West  and  East  Indies,  in 
West  and  South  .Vfrica,  in  the  Levant,  and  the  Far  East — 
growing  up  and  asking  for  political  recognition.  Frankly  we 
don't  like  them.     Vet  it  is  men  of  this  class  who  have  made  the 


Turkish  Revolution,  and  led  the  Nationalist  movement  in 
Persia  to,  at  any  rate,  a  temporary  success  ;  these  alone  are 
the  people  who  agitate  for  representative  government  in  India 
and  South  .Africa. 

It  must  be  our  business  now  to  meet  half-way  this 
middle  class  of  our  own  creation. 


EUROPEAN  INFLUENCE  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Thi£  most  interesting  article  in  Nucstro  Tieinpo  is 
that  on  European  Influence  on  Spanish-American 
Politics,  in  the  course  of  which  the  writer  gives 
statistics  concerning  the  number  of  Europeans  living 
in  the  South  .American  Republics.  His  idea  appears 
to  be  to  show  that  the  American  influence  ought  not 
to  be  great  in  view  of  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  .Americans  living  in  those  Republics,  and 
that  European  influence  should  predominate.  Most 
Spaniards  believe,  and  fear,  that  the  United  States  of 
North  America  will,  under  some  pretext  or  other, 
seize  one  after  another  of  those  South  American 
countries,  and  they  hope  that  the  influx  of  Europeans 
may  act  as  a  preventive. 

The  number  of  North  Americans  in  Mexico  is 
stated  to  be  about  15,000,  and  in  Cuba  the  figure 
barely  reaches  7,000,  which  latter  figure  the  writer 
regards  as  somewhat  surprising.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Spanish  population  of  those  two  territories, 
according  to  some  authorities,  reaches  the  figure  of 
200,000,  whereas  others  give  a  very  much  larger 
figure.  The  Spaniards  are  superior  in  social  position 
in  Cuba  and  Mexico  to  the  North  Americans.  In 
other  parts  of  Central  and  South  America  the  number 
of  North  .Americans  is  much  smaller  and  of  much 
less  importance.  Spain  and  Italy  furnish  the  largest 
number  of  immigrants  to  Latin  .America.  In  .Argen- 
tina, out  of  a  foreign  population  of  about  900,000 
there  are  500,000  Italians,  200,000  Spaniards,  and 
rather  less  than  100,000  French,  these  being  the 
predominating  nationalities,  the  English  coming 
fourth  with  about  22,000. 

Spaniards  themselves  throw  some  doubt  on  these 
official  figures,  according  to  which  the  Italians 
number  more  than  all  the  other  foreigners  put 
together.  It  is  said  that  there  are  thousands  of 
Spaniards  living  in  Argentina  who  are  not  known  to 
be  native  Spaniards,  and  that  the  figure  should  be 
very  much  higher  than  that  officially  given. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  Spaniards  and  the  Italians 
are  numerically  stronger  than  any  other  nationality  in 
almost  all  the  South  and  Central  .American  States, 
except  in  Chili  and  Mexico ;  but  the  Germans,  the 
latest  arrivals  in  that  part  of  the  world,  are  establish- 
ing themselves  everywhere,  and  have  made  tremendous 
progress  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  They  are 
paying  particular  attention  to  Brazil,  and  more  than 
70,000  are  said  to  have  entered  that  country  between 
1895  and  1904.  German  commerce,  too,  has  also 
developed  very  rapidly,  and  at  the  present  time  is 
exceeded  only  by  the  British ;  in  the  case  of  Brazil, 
however,  German  trade  is  reported  to  exceed  British. 
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APPALLING   CRUELTY  TO  THE   PIT  PONIES. 

\Vu.\l    AR1-:    I  HK    InsPECIOK.S    DoiNCi  ? 

Writin'g  in  the  January  Humanititrian,  Mr.  Francis 
A.  Cox  gives  a  harrowing  picture  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  pit  ponies.  Mr.  Cox  is  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
National  Equine  Defence  League,  the  efforts  of  which 
will  for  the  present  be  concentrated  specifically  on  the 
reform  of  the  treatment  of  pit  ponies. 

In  all  the  host  of  dumb  accusers,  indicting  us  for 
the  cowardice  and  perfidy  of  our  race,  the  pit  pony, 
says  Mr.  Cox,  stands  supreme  in  its  sufferings  and  its 
claims.  An  animal  third  in  the  order  of  intelligence, 
clear-sighted,  scrupulously  cleanly  in  its  habits,  and 
imbued  with  an  instinct  for  the  rapid  movement  for 
which  it  is  designed,  and  which  is  a  necessity  of  its 
well-being,  is  lowered  for  ever  from  the  light  of  day 
to  a  deadly  monotonous  labour  in  narrow  passages  of 
eternal  darkness,  an  attenuated  routine  of  cruelty 
compared  to  which  the  circumscribed  period  of  vivi- 
section is  tolerable : — 

You  who  read  these  lines  (writes  Mr.  Cox)  will  conceive  them 
as  being  commiued  lo  jLipcr  by  pen  .ind  ink,  and  brought  to 
your  notice  through  ihc  medium  of  a  printing-press.  Hut  I  can 
hear  as  I  write,  and  would  fain  bring  to  your  ears,  that  con- 
slant  moan  of  dull,  despairing  agony  which  is  rising  frotn  thou- 
sands of  helpless  dumb  animals  who  for  ever  work  in  unchang- 
ing darkness,  scarred  with  unhealed,  unhealing,  and  putrescent 
wounds ;  maimed  in  limbs  to  be  energised  only  by  torture  ; 
blind,  by  malice  or  accident ;  unfed,  ill-fed,  and  worked  until 
they  succumb  in  utter  exhaustion,  or  drop  dead  in  their  har- 
ness ! 

The  writer  then  quotes  from  the  shoals  of  letters 
he  has  received  from  colliers  and  others  engaged  in 
coimection  with  mining  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  written  in  many  cases  with  considerable 
difficulty,  and  always  accompanied  by  the  expression 
of  hope  that  they  may  be  efficacious  in  suppressing 
the  appalling  cruelty  they  detail.  One  correspondent, 
who  worked  for  seventeen  years  in  the  Durham 
mines,  could  no  longer  endure  the  sights,  and  went 
abroad.  He  afterwards  returned  to  work  in  one  of 
the  mines,  but  had  to  give  it  up  again.  Another 
correspondent  refers  to  ponies  pulling  corves  eight 
hours  without  tasting  food  or  water,  and  horses  with 
eyes  out,  knees  broken,  sore  hips  and  shoulders. 
Horses,  he  adds,  are  worked  continually  sixteen 
hours.  A  third  had  a  pony  which  worked  twenty 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  Needless  to  say,  the 
horses  are  cruelly  thrashed  that  the  men  may  "  get 
the  stuff  out."  Visitors  to  a  colliery  are  always 
ostentatiously  shown  the  stables,  but  the  question  is. 
How  long  and  how  often  are  the  ponies  in  them,  and 
what  attention  do  they  receive  when  there  ? 

Is  this  horrible  cruelty  universal  ?  The  writer 
believes  that  with  the  exception  of  Earl  Titz- 
william's  collieries  the  treatment  and  conditions 
of  the  animals  employed  graduate  from  indifference 
to  com|)la'cnt  and  callous  concurrence  in  a  routine 
and  established  cruelty.  .'\t  all  events  the  stories  of 
cruelty  have  been  disseminated  in  a  great  many 
colliery  districts  without  receiving  any  denial.  The 
owners,  let  us  hope,  are  utterly  ignorant  of  it,  and 


the  managers  are  in  many  ca.ses  commercial  men 
with  no  technical  knowledge  of  colliery  work.  And 
the  R.S.P.C.A.  ?  The  writer  has  it  on  the  authority 
of  the  Home  Secretary  that  the  right  of  entry  into 
mines  for  the  purpose  of  Government  inspection  is 
confined  to  the  inspectors  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

As  to  the  inspectors  of  which  the  Home  Secretary 
speaks,  Mr.  Cox  gives  us  the  following  figures  : — 

1  he  number  of  mines  imder  the  control  of  these  twelve 
inspectors  varies  from  225  to  438  e.ach,  a  total  of  3,278,  or  an 
average  of  275  per  inspector,  and  in  most  cases  considerably 
over  one  for  every  day  in  the  year.  The  inspectors  themselves 
have  admitted  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Mining 
.\ccidents  that  their  inspection  of  mines  was  only  "sampling"  ; 
that  their  present  staff  could  not  make  one  thorough  inspection 
of  each  mine  once  a  year.  And,  assuming  that  even  these 
daily  inquisitorial  inspections  were  made,  would  it  be  possible 
for  an  inspector,  or  his  subordinate,  to  grope  for  miles  in  the 
underground  workings  in  search  of  a  group  of  ponies  ?  or  were 
it  practicable  or  conceivable,  could  not  and  would  not  tele- 
phonic communication  frustrate  his  object  ? 

In  the  United  Kingdom  in  IQ07,  with  1,184  prosecutions  for 
breach  of  other  colliery  regulations,  there  were  but  twenty-two 
cases  of  detected  cruelty  to  pit  ponies. 

And  what  about  the  brutalising  effect  on  the 
miners  and  others  ? 


The  New  Italian  Ministry. 
In  the  second  Janu.iry  numlier  of  the  Nouvelh 
Revue  Raqueni  has  a  short  article  on  the  new  Italian 
Ministry.  Baron  Sydney  Sonnino,  he  writes,  \yas 
born  at  Florence  in  1847.  His  father  was  a  rich  jew 
and  his  mother  an  Englishwoman.  He  is  a  Protes- 
tant. In  the  diplomatic  service  he  has  been  attached 
to  the  Embassies  at  Madrid-,  Vienna,  Paris,  and 
Berlin.  He  is  a  financier  and  a  sociologist,  and  is 
the  author  of  a  book  on  the  conditions  of  the 
peasantry  in  Sicily.  He  hopes  to  introduce  a  number 
of  urgent  reforms.  The  entire  administrative  organ- 
ism, economic  and  social,  needs  to  be  reformed.  As 
to  foreign  policy,  there  will  be  no  change.  Italy 
will  remain  faithful  to  her  alliances  and  her  friendships. 
The  portfolio  of  Foreign  .Affairs  could  not  be  con- 
fided to  better  hands  than  those  of  Count  Guicci- 
ardini,  a  man  with  great  sympathies  for  France.  It 
was  not  the  Triple  Alliance  which  guaranteed  the 
interests  of  Italy  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  the  agree- 
ment with  France.  The  Italo-Russian  Agreement 
will  maintain  henceforth  the  status  quo  in  the  Balkans 
and  in  the  Adriatic,  and  not  the  Triplice,  for  which,  so 
far  as  Italy  is  concerned,  there  is  no  further  need  of 
existence.  But  whether  Italy  remains  in  the  Triplice 
or  not  matters  little  to-day.  .An  eminent  diplomatist 
said  the  other  day  that  Italy  is  becoming  more  and 
more  Latin,  and  this  is  well  known  at  Berlin  and 
at  Vienna.  The  peace  of  Europe  could  not  be  better 
guaranteed.  The  presence  ol  Luigi  Luzzatti  in  the 
new  Cabinet  gives  hopes  that  the  relations  between 
France  and  Italy  will  become  more  and  more  cordial. 
Franco-Italian  friendship  is  henceforward  the  prin- 
cipal basis  of  Italian  policy. 
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LORENZO  DE'  MEDICI. 

FlKST  aiiKin^  the  acclaimed  god>  of  their  own  day  who  domi- 
nate the-  present  but  leave  little  trace  upon  history,  although 
ihey  have  a  powerful  influence  in  the  world  of  art  and  letters, 
jnd  act  strongly  upon  social  life,  there  shines  forth  the  great 
Florentine,  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  who  was  the  epitome  of  his 
time,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  man,  except  Ic  Roi  Soleil. 
[n  the  fifteenth  century  knowledge  flowered,  and  its  blossom 
was  calleti  the  Renaissance  ;  the  Renaissance  flowered  in  its 
turn,  and  its  blossom  was  the  soul  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent. 
The  blossom  was  not  an  exotic.  Lorenzo  was  born  in  due 
season. 

Thus  opens  a  brilliant  paper  in  the  Edinburgh 
Rci'ini'  for  January  upon  Lorenzo  de'  Medici — 
a  man  so  full  of  many-sided  vitality  that  he  passed  beyond  the 
formal  scholarship  oi'  the  Humanists  and  symbolised  the  rich 
and  variegated  life  which  is  the  import  of  the  Renaissance. 
The  very  qualities  which  distinguished  him  from  most  of  his 
stilted  fellow-writers,  his  love  of  Nature  and  of  naturalness,  were 
original  rather  than  creative.  He  saw  no  vision,  he  initiated  no 
new  movement. 

HIS   APPEARANCE   AND   CHARACTER. 

Here  is  a  pen-picture  of  the  great  Florentine  : — 
\'et  sinister-featured  and  underhung  as  he  was,  with  the  face 
of  an  heretical  theologian,  harsh  of  voice,  weak-eyed,  there 
must  always  have  been  a  glamour,  a  fire,  a  radiance  about  him, 
for  he  had.  the  power  of  drawing  all  men  to  him.  His 
countenance  at  once  fills  him  who  sees  it  with  subtle  question- 
ings ;  he  is  made  to  battle  and  bewilder.  The  brow  and  the 
mouth  are  at  variance  ;  the  brow  is  full  of  thought  and  aspira- 
tion, it  might  be  the  brow  of  a  reformer  ;  the  mouth  belongs  to 
the  senses,  to  the  will  to  enjoy.  It  is  not  difficult  to  recognise 
the  I'agan  reveller  who  loved  to  join  the  wild  torchlit  proces- 
sions on  Carnival  nights  in  Florence,  to  be  swept  on  by  the 
dancing  crowtl,  amidst  myrtle-wreathed  youths  and  maidens 
singing  the  Bacchanalian  songs  that  he  wrote  for  them,  songs 
that  are  best  left  untranslated.     This  is  one  Lorenzo. 

There  were  at  least  two  others,  the  mystic  and  the 
artist. 

HIS    GENIUS    AS    A    RULER. 

The  Reviewer 

fiiiiis  Lorenzo  the  reconciling  spirit,  the  Modern,  the  prince 
who  preferred  peace  to  war.  Unlike  his  contemporaries, 
Lorenzo  believed  in  diplomacy  rather  than  in  conquest,  in 
equilibrium  rather  than  aggression.  He  aimed  at  maintain- 
ing the  prestige  of  his  State  by  a  delicate  balance  of  power,  only 
to  be  broken  by  war  when  self-defence  or  an  ally  demanded  it. 
And  he  chose  to  increase  the  national  resources  through  exten- 
sion of  commerce,  not  of  territory,  through  civic  wealth,  not  the 
loot  of  condolticri.  This  policy  was,  of  course,  far  in  advance 
of  his  day. 

HIS  SUCCESS. 

The  proof  of  Lorenzo's  sowing  lies  in  his  reaping.  When  he 
succeeded  Cosimo,  Florence  was  still  distracted  by  wars  which 
were  scarcely  over,  and  though  her  importance  was  increasing 
she  did  not  hold  rank  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  When  he 
died  there  was  peace  not  only  in  his  realm,  but  throughout  the 
whole  of  Italy,  a  result  largely  due  to  his  arbitration.  And,  more 
than  this,  Florence  counted  as  an  equal  among  the  Powers — her 
counsel  was  even  sought  by  the  Emperor,  her  good  will  coveted 
by  France. 

HIS    PLACE  IN    HISTORY. 

When  Lorenzo  set  out  on  life  he  found  a  tradition  already 
old.  His  reign  saw  art  and  learning  at  their  zenith,  at  the  point 
after  which  they  were  bound  to  decline.  Unconsciously  he 
stood  between  two  worlds — the  past  which  ere  long  was  to  end, 
and  a  modern  world  of  which  that  past  contained  the  hidden 
seed.      The    Platonic    passion    for    unity — for    proof    that    all 


religii)ns,  all  branches  of  knowledge,  ate  one — was  a  fitting 
embodiment  of  the  tendency  of  his  time.  And  the  ten- 
dency did  not  die ;  it  found  inheritors.  Erasmus  and  Sir 
Thomas  More,  Rabelais  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne — in  our  own 
time  Tennyson  also— have  been  apostles  of  reconciliation  ;  men 
of  intense  culture,  not  initiators.  They  are  far  from  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent,  but  insomuch  they  are  of  his  race.  That  is 
what  he  stands  for  in  history. 


RECONSTRUCTING    THE  VENUS    DE    MILO. 
Original  Position  oi-  the  Arms. 

The  January  number  of  Fcarson's  Magazine  pro- 
fesses to  have  solved  the  riddle  of  the  missing  arms 
of  the  Venus  de  Milo. 

A  Frenchman,  M.  P.  de  Singay,  who  says  that  prob- 
ably only  two  people  know  at  present  the  truth  of 
the  whole  matter,  sends  full  particulars  as  to  the  place 
and  discovery  of  the  torso  and  of  the  arms,  and  of 
the  real  position  of  the  latter  on  the  body.  M.  Brest, 
who  presented  the  Venus  to  the  Louvre,  was  a  relative 
of  M.  de  Sin<jay's,  and  it  is  his  story  of  the  finding  of 
the  statue,  and  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  arms 
were  discovered,  which  M.  de  Sin(;ay  has  now  im- 
parted to  Pearson's  Magazine. 

It  was  in  1820  that  a  peasant  who  was  at  work 
digging  in  a  field  in  Milo  came  across  the  torso. 
Nearly  frightened  out  of  his  wits,  he  called  M.  Brest 
to  come  and  see  the  thing.  After  careful  scrutiny  M. 
Brest  realised  that  it  was  some  antique  masterpiece, 
and  he  made  several  drawings  of  it.  He  then 
informed  the  French  Ambassador  at  Constantinople 
of  his  treasure-trove,  and  begged  him  to  send  at  once 
a  ship  from  Athens  to  convey  the  statue  to  Marseilles. 
Thence  it  was  to  be  forwarded  to  Paris  and  presented 
to  the  Musee  du  Louvre.  Official  red  tape  caused 
eighteen  months'  delay,  during  which  time  two 
attempts  were  made  to  steal  it,  but  finally  it  arrived 
at  its  destination. 

M.  Brest  was  then  besought  to  do  all  he  could  to 
discover  the  missing  limbs,  and  after  eleven  months' 
search  both  the  arms  were  actually  found  about  thirty 
yards  oft"  the  spot  where  the  statue  had  been  hidden. 
The  left  arm  was  in  three  pieces — the  hand  holding 
the  apple,  the  forearm,  and  the  upper  arm.  The  right 
arm  was  in  two  pieces,  the  hand  separate  from  the 
forearm.  The  left  hand  was  found  to  have  held  the 
apple  given  to  Venus  as  the  Beauty  prize  :  the  palm 
turned  frontwards  and  a  trifle  bent  backwards,  slightly 
towards  the  side  of  her  head.  The  right  hand  kept 
u[)  the  falling  drapery  where  the  folds  meet.  M. 
Brest  packed  up  his  treasure  and  gave  it  to  the  care 
of  a  Messagerie  boat  to  carry  it  to  Marseilles,  where 
a  friend  was  to  take  cliargc  of  it  and  present  it  in  his 
name  to  the  Louvre.  But  the  parcel  never  reached 
its  destination,  and  the  mystery  which  involved  the 
loss  has  never  been  dispelled.  M.  de  Sincay  vouches 
for  the  authenticity  of  the  history  of  the  Venus.  Though 
the  long  lost  arms  will  probably  never  be  recovered, 
we  have  now  at  least  the  secret  of  their  original 
position. 
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CHRIST  AND  THE  SOCIAL  STATE. 

An  Interview  with  Edwin  Markham. 
Mr.  Edwin  Markham,  The  Man  with  the  Hoe, 
has  been  interviewed  by  a  representative  of  the 
Tiveiifteth  Century  Magazine,  of  Boston.  Some  oi 
his  observations  may  be  reprodaced  with  advantage. 
The  interviewer  says  ; — 

"  Mr.  Markham  had  in  preparation  two  volumes — 
one  to  be  called  '  The  Poetry  of  Jesus '  and  the 
other  '  The  Politics  of  Jesus ' — and  I  wished  to  obtain 
his  conception  of  the  Nazarene's  thought  as  it  related 
to  the  Social  State." 

"  Perhaps  the  greatest  need  of  the  hour,"  began  Mr.  Mark- 
ham, in  answer  to  a  question  relating  to  the  general  apathy  of 
the  people,  "  is  a  spiritual  awakening  that  shall  not  only  stir  to 
life  the  conscience  of  the  millions,  but  that  shall  fuse  their  minds, 
forming  them  into  a  glowing  unity,  an  invincible  power  for 
social  righteousness.  To  me  Christ  is  the  Light  of  the  World, 
because  in  a  larger  way  than  any  other  of  the  great  religious 
leaders,  He  gave  fundamental  spiritual  truth  that  must  support 
any  enduring  civilisation,  as  the  granite  supports  the  continent. 
Christ  is  to  me  the  one  most  evident  hero  and  leader  of  the  race. 
He  has  won  the  right  to  be  the  federal  head  of  humanity.  He 
was  the  Carpenter  who  came  teaching  the  gospel  of  fraternity  to 
men.  The  State  should  be  the  organ  of  fraternity,  and  labour 
should  be  the  foundation  of  the  State.  Now,  as  I  just  said, 
Christ  is  the  spiritualleader,  but  He  is  also  the  Carpenter ;  so 
He  should  be  the  inspiration  and  the  ideal  of  the  new  indus- 
trial democracy  we  look  and  long  for.  I  want  to  see  Christ 
enthroned  in  the  industrial  world.  I  want  to  see  Him  exalted 
to  be  the  federal  head  of  the  New  Chivalry  of  Labour. 

"  There  are  three  things  that  made  Christ's  teachings  difterent 
from  those  of  other  religious  leaders.  First,  the  fine  poetry  of 
His  ethical  passion — 'Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field.' 

"Christ's  ethical  teaching  is  alive  with  poetry.  But  the 
second  element  of  uniqueness  in  His  message  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  He  makes  Himself  the  rallying  centre  of  humanity. 

"And  this  brings  us  to  the  third  unique  feature  in  Christ  and 
His  teachings.  He  had  a  practical  purpose  in  view,  a  sonic- 
thing  that  He  calls  the  Kingdom,  and  which  was  to  be  the  new 
social  order  on  earth — a  Divine  Brotherhood.  And  this  Brother- 
hood He  looked  uf  on  as  being  so  vital  that  He  makes  it  the 
thing  of  first  importance  for  all  our  human  endeavours.  It  was 
to  be  a  new  social  order,  with  the  Golden  Rule  as  its  working 
principle. 

"  I  define  this  Kingdom  of  God  to  be  an  inward  passion  of 
humanity  that  is  to  take  working  form  in  an  outward  social  and 
industrial  .State.  The  great  need  of  men  is  to  lift  their  minds 
away  from  merely  egoistic  interests  and  centre  them  on  the 
common  good. 

"  In  seeking  to  discover  the  personality  of  Jesus,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  the  New  Testament  is  the  chance  records  of  a  few 
disciples,  sitting  around  the  dying  camp-fires  and  whispering  out 
their  memories  to  one  another ;  the  fragmentary  memorabilia  of 
a  wondrous  Messenger,  too  great  for  His  followers  to  conipre- 
hend.  So  we  do  not  get  in  those  precious  pages  a  full^lruwn 
figure  of  the  tremendous  personality  of  the  great  Captain. 

"  It  is  well  to  remember  that  Christ  did  not  ignore  the  body. 
Christianity  is  a  feeding  question.  Its  mission  is  to  feed  the 
bo<ly,  the  brain,  and  the  soul.  The  three-fold  hunger  must  be 
satisfied. 

"  But  with  a  strange  oversight  the  Church,  since  the  first 
century,  has  neglected  the  bodily  needs  of  man  and  has  devoted 
herself  to  the  more  agreeable  business  of  serving  his  spiritual 
wants.  She  has  essayed  to  feed  his  spirit,  but  she  has  left  the 
world  and  the  devil  to  look  after  his  bodily  needs. 

"  So  I  say  that  the  Church  should  be  secularised,  should  take 
firm  hold  on  practical  problems." 


.\s  I  rose  to  depart,  Edwin  Markham  said:  "Jesus  is  the 
world's  supreme  statesman  ;  they  who  leave  Him  out  build  their 
State  upon  the  sand." 

Then  at  the  door  came  the  poet's  final  words  :  "  Reformers 
fail  because  they  reject  Christianity ;  and  Churchmen  fail 
because  they  reject  reform." 


MR.  DPTON  SINCLAIR'S  NEW  SCHEME. 
According  to  an  American  writer,  Mr.  Upton  Sin- 
clair has  set  aside  novel-writing  for  the  present  to 
become  a  writer  of  plays.  He  has  also  another  new 
scheme  on  hand,  an  outline  of  which  he  gives  in  the 
British  Health  Rnicw  for  December  and  January. 

a    home   COLONy    SCHOOL    FOR   BOYS. 

It  is  just  over  three  years  since  he  published  his 
article  entitled  "  A  Home  Colony,"  which  resulted  in 
his  starting  the  Helicon  Hall  Co-operative  Home 
e.\periment.  But  he  says  the  health  problem  was  not 
solved  at  Helicon  Hall,  so  he  now  proposes  to  start  a 
Home  Colony  School  for  boys  on  new  principles.  The 
first  ideal  to  be  aimed  at  is  that  of  perfect  and  perma- 
nent health.  He  will  have  health  taught  as  a  religion. 
The  boys  are  to  be  trained  to  the  use  of  cold  water 
and  to  vigorous  exercises  in  the  open  air  in  all 
weathers.  Personally,  Mr.  Sinclair  cares  very  little 
about  book-learning  for  young  children.  He  believes 
they  should  develop  their  bodies  and  learn  through 
the  hand  and  eye.  There  will  be  gardening  and 
nature  study  ;  the  children  will  learn  to  sing  beautiful 
songs  and  hear  poetry  and  stories  read  aloud,  for  Mr. 
Sinclair  would  have  their  minds  filled  with  images  of 
joy  and  beauty,  with  the  myths  and  legends  of  all 
times,  and  with  the  noble  deeds  of  men  and  women. 
For  the  rest,  if  the  children  spend  an  hour  or  so 
every  day  in  learning  to  read  and  write  he  will  be 
satisfied  with  their  education. 

a  raw  diet. 
Mr.  Sinclair  adds  that  he  considers  the  presence 
of  servants  demoralising  to  every  human  being,  but 
to  children  utterly  ruinous.  Children  are  naturally 
democrats,  he  says,  and  when  we  teach  them  the 
class-lines  we  begin  their  corruiition.  The  boyi  in  the 
new  Home  are  to  be  taught  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, not  only  as  a  matter  of  economy,  but  as  a 
matter  of  morals  ;  to  wash  and  dress  themselves,  to 
keep  their  rooms  in  order,  and  to  prepare  and  serve 
their  own  food.  He  advocates  an  abundance  of  the 
best  food,  and  in  sufficient  variety.  The  diet  in  the 
new  co-operative  scheme  will  consist  entirely  of  food 
in  the  state  in  which  it  is  found  in  Nature,  with  no 
preparation  whatever,  save  washing.  Mr.  Sinclair 
says  that  he  and  his  wife  have  been  cured  of  many 
ailments  by  a  raw  diet  consisting  of  nuts,  ripe  olives, 
salad  vegetables,  and  a  variety  of  the  kindly  fruits  of 
the  earth,  both  fresh  and  dried.  The  cooking  pro- 
cess, in  his  opinion,  destroys  the  health-giving  pro- 
perties of  foods,  incites  to  gluttony,  and  is  the  cause 
of  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  diseases  of  the  human 
race. 


Leading  Articles   in   the   Reviews. 
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THE   WOMAN  QUESTION   IN  SCANDINAVIAN 

LITERATURE. 

Bv  Ellilx  Key. 

The  mid-January  number  of  La  Revue  publishes  a 

short   essay   by   Ellen  Key   on    Ibsen    and  Women, 

which  is  all  the  more  interesting  because  it  reveals  to 

us  the  sources  ot"  some  of  the  Swedish  writer's  own 

ideas  about  women. 

WITHOUT    HONOUR    IN    HER   OWN    COUNTRY. 

Certain  French  critics  have  been  wondering  why 
the  Nobel  prize  for  literature  has  not  been  awarded 
to  Ellen  Key.  Not  only  has  she  been  an  ardent 
worker  in  the  cause  of  the  emancipation  of  women — • 
believing,  !however,  that  this  emancipation  must  be 
preserved  from  masculinisatioii,  for  she  is  the  apostle 
of  maternity  and  the  apostle  of  the  cult  of  beauty — 
but  she  is  known  as  "  the  most  international  per- 
sonality that  exists,"  possessing  friends,  as  she  does, 
in  every  quarter  of  the  intellectual  world.  It  is 
only  in  her  own  country,  or  rather  only  in  the 
Swedish  Arademy — according  to  a  writer  in  the  first 
January  number  of  the  Mercure  de  France— \.\\dX  she 
appears  to  be  without  honour. 

MARRIAGE    AS    A    PROFESSION. 

On  her  eighteenth  birthday,  Ellen  Key  tells  us,  her 
mother  presented  her  with  Ibsen's  "  Love's  Comedy,'' 
"  Brand,"  and  "  Peer  Gynt."  A  few  years  before 
"  The  Daughters  of  the  Prefect,"  by  Camilla  Collett,  a 
Norwegian  writer,  had  been  a  frequent  subject  of  her 
meditations.  This  novel,  published  in  1855,  was  an 
attack  on  marriage  as  a  profession,  the  only  profession 
open  to  women  in  Norway  at  that  time,  and  it  was 
this  book  which  exercised  so  great  an  intiuence  over 
Ibsen  when  he  was  writing  "  Love's  Comedy."  In 
her  later  years  Camilla  Collett  became  an  ardent 
champion  of  absolute  se.x  equality.  She  died  in 
1895. 

"  love's  comedy." 

Needless  to  say,  Ellen  Key  read  and  re-read 
Ibsen's  drama,  and  soon  knew  it  by  heart.  She  easily 
understood  how  Camilla  Collctt's  book  had  only 
served  to  confirm  Ibsen  in  the  tragic  conception 
which  was  his  domain,  and  to  her  it  also  seemed  that 
this  tragic  element  was  developed  in  an  even  higher 
degree  in  "Brand"  and  "Peer  Gynt."  Camilla 
Collett  had  given  expression  to  the  complaint  of 
women  suffering  from  social  custom,  and  "  Love's 
Comedy"  was  the  response  of  a  man  who  hated 
equally  warmly  the  customs  cegulating  love.  Ibsen 
called  things  by  their  names — with  persecution  and 
exile  as  the  result. 

THE    CULT  OF   PERSONALITY. 

The  Norwegian  dramatist  has  modelled  many 
figures,  but  he  showed  a  real  predilection  for  women. 
He  hated  the  women  who  followed  convention.  But 
he  has  al.so  siiown  that  women  give  themselves  up 
more  completely  than  men  to  the  ideal  of  their  choice, 
and  that  they  do  not  make  so  marked  a  distinction 


between  private  and  public  morality.  He  has  often 
made  the  masculine  soul  inorganic  and  definitive. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  has  represented  the  feminine 
soul  as  organic  and  growing,  and  when  such  souls 
have  come  to  find  their  milieu  too  narrow,  and  in  the 
end  have  revolted,  Ibsen  loved  to  contemplate  their 
struggle  for  liberty.  In  his  eyes  there  is  no  moral 
evangel  more  elevated  than  the  cult  of  personality, 
and  no  higher  moral  law  than  devotion  to  this  ideal. 
To  the  "  Anarchist "  Ibsen  the  strong  woman  is 
anarchy  personified. 

A   NEW   WAY   01'    LOVING. 

And  the  feminine  ideal  which  Ibsen  revealed  to 
the  conscience  of  his  age  has  also  become  the  ideal 
of  man.  In  this  sense  Ibsen  may  be  called  the 
poet  of  woman,  but  in  its  narrow  sense  this  would 
not  be  correct,  as  Ibsen  did  not  work  for  the 
women's  cause  or  for  any  other  cause.  Meanwhile, 
the  new  ideal  has  begun  to  make  its  way,  and  every 
day  men  and  women,  in  marriage  and  in  their  indivi- 
dual life,  are  seeking  to  be  free.  Wives  are  displaying 
more  courage  in  taking  their  place  by  the  side  of 
their  husbands,  both  in  society  and  in  the  home,  and 
husbands  and  wives  are  both  realising  how  much 
richer  their  life  is  when  they  regard  devotion  as  the 
gift  of  personality.  Ibsen  recognises  woman's  weak- 
ness, but  also  her  strength,  and  he  knows  diat  it  is 
contained  in  her  heart,  and  that  it  is  from  the  heart 
that  life  begins.  Therefore  he  shows  that  the  love  of  a 
woman  may  be  the  salvation  of  a  man,  and  on  the 
other  hand  that  a  man  dries  up  the  purest  sources  of 
energy  in  himself  when  he  kills  love  in  a  woman.  To 
Ibsen  doubt  and  sorrow  are  greater  than  faith  and 
hope,  but  in  his  eyes  love  is  always  greatest.  In  his 
women  he  has  not  only  glorified  love,  but  also  a  new 
way  of  loving.  He  believes  that  women  will  renew 
the  blood  of  humanity  by  adopting  new  values  of 
life,  a  new  morality,  a  new  idealism,  a  new  faith  ;  but 
they  will  only  succeed  by  developing  their  own 
personality,  that  is  to  say,  by  maintaining  the  essential 
characteristics  which  distinguish  them  from  men. 

Writing  in  Nord  und  Siid  for  January  ist,  Herr 
Arthur  Cloesser  gives  us  an  interesting  article  on  the 
Posthumous  Works  of  Ibsen— note-books,  sketches, 
etc.  The  series  of  dramas,  we  are  told,  are  to  be 
taken  as  one  whole ;  Ibsen  himself  desired  his  life- 
work  to  be  so  regarded,  and  that  was  the  only  favour 
he  asked  of  his  public  in  the  nannie  of  art  and  of  his 
life.  

The  first  volume  of  Gabrielc  d'Annunzio's  new 
novel,  "  Forse  che  si,  forse  che  no  "  ("  Perhaps  yes, 
perhaps  no"),  has  been  published  in  Milan;  and  in 
the  Grande  Revue  of  January  a  French  translation  of 
it  is  begun.  The  hero  of  the  story  is  an  aviator,  and 
several  important  episodes  take  place  in  an  aero- 
drome. The  same  review  is  publishing  a  French 
translation  of  Hermann  Sudermann's  novel  "  Das 
Hohe  Lied  "  ("  The  Song  of  Songs  "). 
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WHAT  IS  THE  CHIEF  END  OF  MAN? 
I'd  Produce  Children  Bettek  than  Ourselves. 
Dr.  St.vnlev  H.\ll,  President  of  Clark  University, 
Worcester,  U.S.A.,  has  established  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation by  his  dealing  with  the  subject  of  the  education 
of  youth  in  matters  of  se.\.  The  Evgcnics  Ra'iew 
does  well,  therefore,  to  reproduce  the  lecture  which 
he  delivered  to  the  American  Society  of  Sanitary  and 
Moral  Prophylaxis  on  Education  in  Sex-Hygiene. 

THE    B.\SIS    OF   THE    NEW    ETHICS. 

Ur.  Hall,  in  a  very  remarkable  passage,  gives  a 
biologist's  answer  to  the  question  in  the  Shorter 
Catechism,  "What  is  the  chief  end  of  man?"     He 

says : — 

Our  duty  of  all  duties  is  to  transmit  the  sacred  torch  of  life 
undimmed,  and  if  possible  a  little  brightened,  to  our  children's 
children  in  sticula  siccitloriini.  This  is  the  chief  end  of  man  and  of 
woman.  The  welfare  of  all  this  cloud  of  witnesses  is  committed 
to  our  honour  and  virtue.  The  basis  of  the  new  biological 
ethics  of  to-day  and  of  the  future  is  that  everything  is  right  that 
makes  for  the  welfare  of  the  yet  unborn  and  all  is  wrong  that 
injures  them,  and  to  do  so  is  the  unpardonable  sin — the  only 
ine  nature  knows.  Our  religion  began  in  the  promise  to,  and 
covenant  with,  Abraham  that  if  he  lived  aright  his  seed  should 
be  as  the  stars  of  heaven  for  multitude,  and  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity was  the  effort  to  fix  the  highest  of  all  human  sentiments 
upon  the  loftiest  of  all  objects  and  thus  to  bring  salvation  by 
ennobling  love.  Hence,  both  Testaments  are  in  a  sense  a  con- 
tinued love  story,  the  romance  of  humanity  with  God.  On  this 
view,  if  we  say  that  God  Himself  when  biologically  interpreted 
IS  simply  posterity  personified.  He  would  again  be  worthy  of  the 
supreme  reverence,  devotion,  and  service  of  those  who  are  now 
(irone  to  neglect  and  forget  Him. 

A   TYRANNOUS   MASTER. 

Dr.  Hall  approaches  very  nearly  to  my  favourite 
formula  that  Sex  is  the  Sinai  of  all  Religions  that  ever 
have  been,  are,  or  will  be.  But  his  eyes  are  wide 
open  to  the  way  in  which  this  divine  principle  of  the 
world  may  be  misused  and  abused : — 

Now  the  aberrant  fallen  aspect  of  man,  wherein  he  differs 
from  all  animals,  is  rooted  in  the  excessive  development  of  the 
sex  functions,  which  is  no  longer  limited  to  breeding  seasons  nor 
to  the  desire  of  the  female,  nor  exercised  for  procreation  only, 
but  lias  become  an  end  in  itself.  Like  fire,  sex  is  a  good 
servant  but  a  tyrannous  master,  and  how  few  are  they  to-day 
entirely  unscathed  either  by  its  conflagrations  or  its  smouldering 
inner  calentures.  Prostitution,  abortion,  preventives,  precocity, 
sex  diseases,  divorces,  defective  parenthood,  race  suicide,  inability 
to  nurse,  declining  birth-rate  in  every  country  in  Western  and 
Central  Europe,  and  still  more  so  in  this  country  for  native-born 
population — all  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  more  salient  outcrops 
of  the  one  great  fact  of  growing  abnormality  of  the  sex  function 
which  some  anthropologists  now  think  marks  the  same  stage  of 
race  senescence  as  began  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  great  nations 
of  old. 

THE   NEED   OF   A    NEW   DISPENSATION. 

The  following  observation  will  arrest  attention  and 
provoke  thought.     Dr.  Hall  says  : — 

The  chief  sin  of  the  world  is  in  the  sphere  of  sex,  and 
the  youthful  struggle  with  temptation  here  is  the  only  field 
where  the  hackneyed  expressions  of  being  corrupt,  polluted, 
lo.sl,  and  then  rejuvenated,  of  being  in  the  hands  of  a  power 
stronger  than  human  will,  become,  literally  tiue.  Especially  if 
I  lie  theme  of  the  religion  of  the  future  be  the  relation  of  the 
;iidividual  to  the  race  and  to  posterity,  and  if  the  world  to-day 
;  •  increasingly  in  need  of  a  new  dispensation  of  sexual  theory 


and  practice,  we  shall  have  to  have  a  national,  industrial, 
social,  political  as  well  as  religious  revival,  Such  as  the  world 
has  seen  but  once  or  possibly  twice  since  the  Renaissance.  If 
this  ever  comes  it  can  only  spring  from  a  sense  of  demerit 
intensified  almost  to  the  point  of  moral  despair,  and  this  folk 
psychology  shows  us  can  only  arise  from  a  conviction  of  inioend- 
ing  racial  decadence  and  sterility. 

Pending  the  arrival  of  the  new  dispensation  in 
theory  and  practice.  Dr.  Hall  lays  great  stress  upon 
teaching  boys  and  girls  the  fundamental  truths  of 
scx  : — 

Collegiate  instruction  in  this  subject  is  surely  imperative,  and 
in  this  great  stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  sense  of  honour, 
cliivalry  and  respect  to  women  ;  on  the  gross  egotism  and  dis- 
honour of  seduction  in  ways  so  almost  ideally  set  forth  by  the 
lectures  to  students  of  Prof.  Zieglerof  Slrassburg,  and  in  France 
by  Wagner. 

THE   SPIRITUALISM    OF    SEX. 

The  following  observations  are  very  much  to  the 
point : — 

So  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  best  qualities  of  the  human 
body  and  mind  are  built  upon  the  basis  of  sex,  from  which 
evolve  deportment,  manners,  dress,  ornament,  the  spirit  of 
personal  loyalty  and  devotion,  the  antique  idea  of  friendship, 
the  sentiment  of  honour,  and,  above  all,  the  nobler  and  purer 
expressions  of  love,  and  even  religion  itself,  so  that  it  is  plain 
that  whatever  strengthens  these  tends  to  sublimate,  spiritualise 
and  normalise  sex.  Every  glow  of  aesthetic  appreciation  for  a  great 
work  of  art,  every  thrill  aroused  by  an  act  of  sublime  heroism, 
every  pulse  of  religious  aspiration  weakens  by  just  so  much 
the  potential  energy  of  passion  because  it  has  found  its  kinetic 
equiv.ilent  in  a  higher  form  of  expression.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  some  of  our  German  co-labourers  on  this  theme  have 
advocated  a  carefully  selected  course  of  love  stories  chosen  so 
as  to  bring  out  the  highest,  most  chivalric  side  of  the  tender 
passion  at  the  age  when  it  is  most  capable  of  idealisation. 


Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Guides. 
"  Bov  Scouts  are  peace-scouts,  and  not  war-scouts. 
All  that  they  are  taught,  from  the  stalking  and  track- 
ing of  animals  down  to  the  ways  of  saving  life  and  of 
rendering  first  aid,  comprises  qualifications  that  are 
essential  in  the  peace-scout.  They  receive  instruc- 
tion in  self-defence  and  in  the  defence  of  their 
country,  but  not  in  the  art  of  offence.  In  one 
respect  only  can  the  movement  be  rightfully  charged 
with  fostering  the  spirit  of  militarism.  It  does  foster 
this  spirit  to  the  extent  of  enforcing  discipline  and 
obedience,  the  two  corner-stones  of  successful  mili- 
tarism. ...  It  may  be  only  natural,  therefore,  that 
under  such  conditions  a  scheine  for  the  formation  of 
a  corps  to  be  known  as  Girl  Guides  should  already 
have  been  formulated.  Some  six  thousand  applica- 
tions for  enrolment  have  been  received,  and  by  the 
time  these  lines  are  published  the  code  of  rules  for 
the  Girl  Guides  will  have  been  definitely  drawn  up. 
The  intention  of  the  organisers  of  the  new  movement 
is  that  the  corps  of  Girl  Guides  shall  be  afliliated  to 
the  Boy  Scouts.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  this 
affiliation  will  ultimately  lead  to  a  development  of 
the  suggestion  so  warmly  advocated  by  many  earnest 
thinkers  that  boys  and  girls  should  be  educated 
together." — Basil  Tu^er,  in  Chambers's  Journal, 
February. 
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WHAT  IT  FEELS  LIKE  TO   FLY. 

The  sensations  of  travel  by  sea  are  very  difierent 
from  the  sensations  of  travel  by  land,  and  it  is  only 
to  be  expected  that  travel  by  air  will  yield  a  third  and 
entirely  distinct  kind  of  mental  experience.  In  the 
U'orhfs  U'ork  for  January  Mr.  T.  S.  Baldwin  is  good 
enough  to  let  us  into  the  mind  of  "  the  human  bird," 
and  tell  us  "  how  it  feels  to  fly."  His  witness  is  that 
a  new  delight  has  been  added  to  the  joy  of  existence, 
;i  new  means  of  health,  a  new  sense  of  power : — 

Flight  is  a  iitw  inontal  and  physical  experience.  It  transposes 
une  to  a  world  of  action  and  emotion  in  direct  contrast  to 
much  of  what  one  feels  and  lives  on  the  hard  surface  of  the 
globe.  It  tends  to  exhilarate  and  exalt  the  mind  ;  it  changes 
the  registry  and  tlie  workings  of  a  number  of  the  human  senses  ; 
and  it  breathes  into  the  body  an  overflowing  measure  of  health, 
endurance,  and  power.  The  feeling  of  triumph  over  the  forces 
of  the  air,  in  the  fice  of  nature's  expanding  majesty  and  mystery, 
is  one  of  the  most  irresistible  charms  that  have  ever  taken 
captive  the  human  imagination.  Triumphant  flight  thrills  one 
with  ihe  feeling  that  his  powers  arc  something  more  than 
human,  more  than  man. 

But  here,  as  elsewhere,  discipline  is  the  door  to 
delight.  The  would-be  aviator  must  first  overcome 
"  a  feeling  of  helplessness  and  fear  of  danger."  He 
"  must  train  his  mind  to  fly  before  he  can  get  his 
airship  to  work."  He  must  have  the  quick  adapta- 
bility of  the  gymnast.  He  must  overcome  "  the  force 
of  habit  of  gravity  in  his  own  person." 

This  stage  passed — 

The  mind's  Ireedom  is  denoted  by  an  enormous  increase  of 
energy  and  power  of  action.  The  gr.avity  of  every  square  inch 
of  the  plane  on  h  hich  one  stands  or  sits,  and  of  every  ounce  of 
one's  body,  has  been  neutralised  by  a  buoyancy  of  a  gas  lighter 
than  air  or  by  mechanical  force  and  pressure  upon  the  air. 
After  spending  a  few  hours  at  an  altitude  of  two  miles  in  an 
airship,  I  have  lelt  as  if  I  could  walk  on  naked  space  with  all 
the  steadiness  I  walk  on  the  street,  or  that  I  could  step  from 
cloud  to  cloud  as  I  h.ive  stepped  from  stone  to  stone  in  the  bed 
if  a  shallow  rivulet.  In  every  atom  of  my  mind  and  body  I 
A.-lt  the  capacity  and  power  of  flight.  My  feet  seemed  barely  to 
touch  the  deck  ol  the  ship.  At  three  miles  in  the  air  I  ti.ave 
put  one  of  my  feet  out  on  the  sea  of  space,  or  let  my  body  hang 
well  over  the  side  of  the  ship.  Instead  of  a  feeling  of  dizziness 
and  a  fear  of  falling,  as  from  a  high  building,  I  experienced  a 
feeling  of  buoyancy  like  floating  on  the  water. 

"  This  fact  explains  why  so  small  a  number  of 
persons  who  fall  in  flight  are  killed." 

The  "  apparent  lightness  and  buoyancy  remain  in 
the  very  bones  for  many  hours  after  one  has  made  a 
protracted  aerial  voyage." 

The  effect  on  health  is  marvellous.  The  writer 
once  made  a  balloon  voyage  "  almost  an  invalid  from 
rheumatism."  His  blood  was  black.  Within  a  few 
hours  every  drop  of  blood  in  his  body  had  become  a 
bright  red  liquid  ;  and  the  tortures  of  rheumatism 
gave  way  to  tortures  of  ravenous  appetite.  A  friend 
"  very  low  with  consumption  "  was  persuaded  to  try  a 
balloon  voy.ige,  and  at  first  seemed  likely  to  die  of 
hajmorrhage.  But  soon  he  recovered,  and  after 
twenty  years  is  still  living,  a  robust  man. 

The  charms  of  the  air  are  further  described  : — 
In  the  air  there  is  no  solitude,   no  loneliness,  even  lor  the 
dullest  imagination.     The  rapid  succession  of  vast  .scenic   illu- 
sions, both  by  day  and  by  night,  crowding  upon  a  mind  from 


which  the  grey  veil  of  the  earth  has  been  rent  or  lifted,  i 
enough  to  thrill  a  stoic.  As  one  climbs  into  the  heavens  on  .1 
cloudless  day.  say  to  an  altitude  of  three  miles,  he  looks  out 
upon  an  earth  panorama  of  nearly  three  hundred  miles  in 
diameter.  To  the  eye  the  earth  has  liecome  a  huge,  concave 
hemisphere,  meeting  the  heavens  on  a  level  with  the  eye. 

The  writer  ends  with  a  bold  prophecy — 

First  we  shall  fly  a  step  in  a  crude  machine — we  have  begun 
to  do  that ;  then  in  time  we  shall  sail  the  air  in  great  ships,  and 
in  some  remote  day  man  will  p.ass  through  the  air  in  his  own 
body  solely.  No  one  who  has  keenly  felt  the  joy  and  triumph 
of  flight  in  his  own  person  can  fail  to  believe  in  this  last  pre- 
diction. 


THE  FIESCO  CONSPIRACY. 

The  January  number  of  Velha^en  contains  an 
article  by  Herr  VV.  Hiirstel  on  Andrea  Doria  of 
Genoa  (1466  or  8-1560)  and  Schiller's  drama,  "The 
Fiesco  Conspiracy." 

The  Dorias  played  an  important  part  in  the 
Republic,  and  it  was  under  their  command  that  the 
fleets  of  Genoa  were  led  to  victory  over  Pisa  and 
Venice.  Andrea  Doria,  at  first  an  Admiral  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  transferred  his  allegiance  to 
Francis  I.  Later  he  again  changed  sides  and  went 
back  to  Charles  V.,  and  in  1528  succeeded  in  driving 
out  the  French.  He  was  at  once  hailed  as  the 
Liberator  oi  the  Republic  and  the  Father  of  the 
Fatherland  ;  he  lived  as  an  uncrowned  prince,  and 
money  and  honours  and  a  beautiful  palace  were 
showered  upon  him.  The  writer  passes  over  Doria's 
long  struggle  with  the  corsair,  Khair-ed-din  Bar- 
barossa,  to  deal  at  length  with  the  Fieschi  or  Fiesco 
Conspiracy,  and  it  is  this  latter  part  of  Doria's  life 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  drama  by  Schiller. 

There  was  a  long  feud  between  the  Doria  family 
and  the  Fieschi  family,  and  finally  Count  Luigi 
Fieschi  determined  that  Andrea  Doria  should  be 
overthrown.  Having  matured  his  plans,  the  Count 
and  his  accomplices  attacked  Genoa  on  the  night  of 
January  2nd,  .1547.  They  succeeded  in  entering  the 
city ;  they  captured  the  fleet ;  they  assassinated 
Doria's  nephew  Gianettino,  and  put  Andrea  Doria 
to  flight.  There  remained  the  Doge's  palace  to 
capture,  and  then  everything  would  be  Fieschi's.  But 
what  means  all  the  tumult  on  the  galleys  ?  The 
sailors,  at  the  call  of  "  People  and  Freedom,"  are 
endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  their  heavy  armour,  and 
Fieschi,  stepping  on  the  plank  leading  to  Doria's 
galley,  finds  it  moving  to  and  fro  with  its  uneasy 
occupants,  and  in  the  darkness  the  plank  and  he  are 
suddenly  plunged  into  the  water.  He  cannot  swim 
owing  to  his  ponderous  armour,  so  he  is  lost  in  the 
slime  below.  Doria,  on  hearing  the  news,  returned 
to  Genoa  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  nephew. 

In  the  drama  Schiller  has  made  a  few  changes  in 
the  story.  He  saw,  for  instance,  that  it  would  not 
do  to  let  the  Count  be  accidentally  drowned  just  as 
he  was  about  to  achieve  success,  and  Leonora,  the 
Count's  wife,  who  is  made  to  accompany  the  expedi- 
tion, is  also  killed  on  the  stage. 
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HOW  THEY  MARRY  IN  CHINA. 

Mrs.  Archiisald  Little  tells  the  story  of  love, 
courtship,  and  marriage  in  China  in  the  Lady's  Realm. 
She  says  there  is  theoretically  no  love-making  in 
China.  In  all  cla.sses  of  life  marriages  are  arranged 
by  middle-men  or  middle-women,  and  the  young 
people  do  not  even  see  each  other's  face  till  the 
wedding-day.  Marriage  is  regarded  as  a  necessary 
duty  in  China,  and  the  man  who  does  not  marry  is 
called  "a  crooked  stick."  The  bride  becomes 
virtually  the  unpaid  servant  or  lady-help  of  her 
mother-in-law,  to  pacify  whom  the  husband  affects 
dislike  or  indifference,  even  if  he  does  not  feel  it. 
The  marriage  customs  in  Canton,  she  says,  are  parti- 
cularly indelicate,  but  perhaps  worse  still  in  the  wild 
west,  on  the  Kweichow  border.  But  all  through 
China  the  Christian  Chinese  are  trying  to  modify  the 
wedding  observances  so  as  to  make  them  a  little 
more  modest.  When  bride  and  bridegroom  "  sit 
down  together  on  the  bridal  bed,  each  tries  to  sit  on 
the  other's  dress,  as  the  one  who  does  so  is  supposed 
to  rule."  There  are  no  religious  rites  connected  with 
a  Chinese  wedding.  Mrs.  Little  says  that  in  place 
after  place  one  hears  of  societies  of  girls  pledged  to 
one  another  not  to  marry,  even  in  Yunnan,  "  where 
fathers  breed  pretty  daughters  as  possible  future 
articles  of  commerce."  The  writer  bears  witness  to 
a  change  coming  over  the  Chinese  life.  Young  men 
are  beginning  to  wish  to  see  their  brides  before  they 
marry.  "  Also  young  Chinese  gentlemen  have  told 
me,  '  Even  amongst  us  we  have  husbands  who  are 
never  happy  unless  they  are  with  their  wives.'  " 


THE  INSURANCE  OF  MOTHERHOOD. 

In  the  EugeyiUs  Rn'icw  for  January,  Mr.  |.  H. 
Koeppern  publishes  a  short  article  on  the  subject  of 
Maternity  Insurance,  a  subject  upon  which  many 
nations  on  the  Continent  are  more  advanced  than 
ourselves.  By  maternity  insurance  he  means  "medical 
and  monetary  aid,  in  return  for  contributions  to  a 
private  or  a  public  fund,  to  mothers,  for  several 
weeks  before  and  after  child-birth  "  : — 

Most  Europtan  Governments  have  passed  laws  forbidding  the 
employment  of  women  within  four  to  six  weeks  of  child-birth 
(the  Factory  Act,  1901,  renders  it  punishable  for  an  employer 
knowingly  to  employ  .1  woman  wiihin  four  weeks  of  the  birth  of 
her  child),  hut  the  question  of  compensation  for  wages  unearned, 
owing  to  motherhood,  is  far  from  being  solved.  A  commis.sion 
ofihe  Italian  Parliament  has  been  at  work  for  several  years  to 
study  the  problem  of  maternity  insurance,  and  during  the  present 
.Session  a  tlovernment  Bill  is  pending  for  the  establishment  of 
a  State  cassa  Ji  maternita.  Austria-Hungary,  Germany  and 
Switzerland  have  by  various  means,  chiefly  by  a  well-org.nnised 
system  of  local  sick-funds,  and  owing  loan  energetic  propa- 
ganda by  unions  for  the  protection  of  motherhood,  taken  the 
initial  steps  towards  national  insurance  for  women.  In  the  latter 
country  the  municipal  authorities  of  Zurich  introduced  free 
obstetrical  treatment,  and  established  a  cantonal  maternity  hos- 
pital. This  year  the  German  maternalists  have  succeeded  in 
founding  a  bank  for  maternity  insurance  in  Karlsruhe  in  Baden, 
riic  nieiiicipal  authorities  in  Halle,  by  granting  lactation  pre- 
miums lo  inolhers  who  feed  their  own  babes,  have  succeeded  in 


reducing  infant  mortality  from  20  per  cent,   to   10  per  cent,  in 
one  year. 

Mr.  Koeppern  is  strongly  in  favour  of  attempting  to 
deal  with  the  question  by  a  voluntary  effort.  He 
quotes  for  our  encouragement  the  fact  that  "  in  Paris 
about  twenty  thousand  'working'  women  are  insured 
in  the  Mutualite  Maternelle,  with  the  result  that  the 
mortality  of  their  infants  is  only  four  per  cent." 

After  committees  have  been  formed  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  an  executive  committee  might  be 
formed  to  organise  a  uniform  national  system.  The 
latter  would  consist  of  local  funds  financed  by 

(a)  Insurance  premiums  of,  say,  2d.  per  week.  This  would 
preclude  any  idea  of  charity. 

(i)  Municipal  grants. 

(e)  Government  grants  (guarantee  fund  only). 

(a)  Private  donations. 

The  administration  would  lie  in  the  hands  of  the  local  com- 
mittees. The  funds  would  be  used  to  pay  for  obstetrical  aid  to 
members,  and  to  compensate  them  for  a  loss  in  wages  within 
six  weeks  of  child-birth. 

It  seems  rather  horrible  to  think  that  it  is  necessary 
to  bribe  mothers  to  suckle  their  own  children,  but  we 
seem  to  be  coming  to  that,  as  to  many  other  things 
at  which  we  might  at  one  time  have  stood  aghast. 


THE  ETHICS  OF  STRONG  LANGUAGE. 

Under  this  heading  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward  in  his 
Duhli/i  Reviac,  while  disavowing  all  partisan  motives, 
sets  out  to  justify  Mr.  Balfour's  strong  language  about 
Mr.  Ure,  in  the  form  of  a  general  study  of  the  right 
to  use  strong  \vords  in  controversy.  He  quotes  from 
Cardinal  Newman,  who  said  that  experience  had 
taught  him  that  on  some  occasions  nothing  but  strong 
language  can  convince  the  public.  Therefore,  he 
used  words  denoting  an  anger  which  he  did  not  feel. 
Newman  said  : — 

I  have  ever  felt  from  experience  that  no  one  would  believe 
me  in  earnest  if  I  spoke  calmly.  When  again  and  again  I 
denied  the  repeated  report  that  I  w.is  on  the  point  of  coming 
back  to  the  Church  of  England,  I  have  uniformly  found  that  if 
I  simply  denied  it,  this  only  made  newspapers  repeat  the  report 
more  confidently ;  but  if  I  .said  something  sharp,  they  abused 
me  for  scurrility  against  the  Church  I  had  left,  but  they 
believed  me. 

With  this  as  preface,  Mr.  Ward  proceeds  to  Mr. 
Balfour,  and  says  : — 

Anyone  with  experience  in  managing  public  opinion  knows 
that  when  once  an  idea  becomes  fixed  in  the  people's  minds  no 
amount  of  argument  can  eradicate  il.  A  prompt,  decisive,  and 
irresistible  blow  had  to  be  struck  in  time  to  prevent  Mr.  Ure  from 
going  on  with  his  poisoning  operations  on  the  public  mind  until 
it  was  too  late  to  stop  the  fatal  results.  He  had  to  strike  at 
once  and  .as  hard  .as  possible.  He  had  to  arouse  universal  atten- 
tion by  the  shock  his  words  administered.  He  must  so  speak 
that  never  again  would  the  electorate  for  a  moment  doubt  that 
their  pensions  were  safe.  What  did  it  matter  if  some  people 
said  that  he  had  gone  too  far,  that  he  had  broken  the  laws  of 
good  manners? 

To  do  Mr.  Balfour  justice,  he  seems  to  have  suc- 
ceeded. 
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THE  AUTHOR  OF  "CHANTECLER"  AT  HOME. 
A  Visit  to  ,M.  Edmond  Rostand. 

Recently  M.  Leo  Claretie  paid  a  visit  to  M. 
Edmond  Rostand  at  Cambo,  and  his  impressions  are 
•^corded  in  La  Rt-'ueiox  January  15th. 

Cambo  is  three-quarters  of  an  hour's  motor  journey 
from  St.  Jean-de-Luz.  The  voluntary  exile  and  the 
solitude  in  which  M.  Rostand  lives  have  created  a 
vague  legend  about  him,  which,  like  all  other  legends, 
is  absolutely  folse,  writes  M.  Claretie.  At  Arnaga, 
M.  Rostand's  residence  at  Cambo,  the  writer  easily 
understood  the  genesis  of  "  Chantecler."  It  has,  he 
says,  its  explanation  in  the  house  and  in  the  park. 
In  the  house,  liccause  it  contains  a  magnificent 
library,  with  beautiful  first  illustrated  editions,  for 
Rostand  is  a  scholar.  Among  other  books  of  the 
past,  he  has  read  the  "  Roman  de  Renart,"  and  there 
lie  found  the  name  for  his  "Chantecler,"  in  which 
he  has  revived  that  ancient  Christian  symbolism  which 
peopled  the  walls  of  the  cathedrals  with  animals,  and 
which  was  preached  to  the  people  by  deacons,  who 
were  great  readers  of  bestiaries. 

LIVING   WITH    NATURE. 

After  his  reception  at  the  Academy,  M.  Rostand 
took  up  his  abode  at  Cambo  about  1903,  and  for  the 
first  time  began  to  live  in  reality  the  life  of  the  fields. 
The  trees,  the  flowers,  the  animals,  the  elements 
captivated  him  and  became  new  themes  for  his 
thoughts  and  his  dreams.  A  dog  and  a  cock  became 
for  him  most  important  personages;  he  fraternised 
with  Nature  till  it  seemed  as  if  humanity  had  suddenly 
disappeared  from  his  ken.  He  created  a  world  in 
which  the  only  beings  were  animals ;  he  loved  them, 
he  lived  for  them,  he  lent  them  his  life,  his  intelli- 
gence, his  fancy,  his  eloquence,  his  genius — and  the 
result  is  "  Chantecler." 

With  his  simple  tastes  he  has  a  horror  of  the  world 
and  of  noise  ;  but  he  still  has  his  friends.  He  does 
not  seek  publicuy,  but  the  world  has  sought  out  his 
country  home,  and  Arnaga  is  now  to  be  found  in 
"  Baedeker."  Madame  Rostand  told  M.  Claretie 
how  she  and  her  husband  were  once  taking  breakfast 
in  a  simple  neglige  in  a  Paris  hotel,  at  an  hour  when 
people  desire  to  be  alone,  when  the  door  suddenly 
opened  and  six  young  American  girls  entered  like  a 
whirlwind  and  prostrated  themselves  in  ridiculous 
poses  of  adoration.  "  Oh,  M.  Rostand  !  what  joy, 
what  unforgettable  hours  we  owe  you :  how  we  thank 
you  ! "  they  cried.  The  poet  had  to  beg  his  furious 
adorers  to  get  up  off  their  knees;  he  explained  to 
them  that  that  was  not  an  hour  for  receiving  guests, 
and  as  soon  as  they  had  gone  he  called  the  servant, 
who  confessed  that  he  had  been  paid  fifty  francs  for 
permitting  the  indiscreet  intrusion. 

THE    JIUSE   M.\TERNELLE   OF   A    POETIC    HUSBAND. 

Madame  Rostand  is  described  as  a  charming 
woman,  the  almost  materndle  muse  of  her  poetic 
husband,  the  necessary  Egeria  of  his  genius.     She 


herself  has  been  a  writer  of  verse  from  childhood  ; 
and  poetry,  she  says,  has  an  extraordinary  power 
over  her,  an  action  almost  physiological.  Great  and 
noble  poetry  makes  her  shiver  ;  and  we  can  imagine 
what  an  admirable  gift  such  a  physiological  criterion 
would  be  for  a  critic— this  power  of  instinctive  appre- 
ciation, this  nervous  condition,  which  is  all  the  more 
infallible  because  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  will, 
caprice,  or  prejudices.  "  Chantecler,"  she  told 
M.  Claretie,  often  made  her  feel  cold.  While 
M.  Rostand  is  writing  Madame  Rostand  feels  herself 
dominated  by  the  work  going  on  in  the  house,  and 
she  is  unable  to  write  anything  on  her  own  account ; 
it  is  as  if  his  work  was  hers.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  imagine  a  more  ideal  companion,  an  intellectual 
comrade  more  indispensable,  for  a  great  poet ;  for 
the.se  two  beings,  says  M.  Claretie,  were  destined 
for  each  other,  made  for  each  other,  to  all  eternity. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  fatality,  a  sort  of 
apprehension  attending  "  Chantecler,"  so  that  "  After 
Chantecler  "  has  become  a  formula  at  Arnaga.  Three 
years  of  illness,  the  death  of  Coquelin  a'lne,  who  was 
to  have  taken  the  title-ri)/;',  and  other  unforeseen 
disasters,  delayed  the  production.  For  a  time  M. 
Rostand  had  a  passion  for  marionettes,  and,  like 
George  Sand,  he  mounted  a  fairy  play  and  a 
comedy  entitled  "  English  as  She  is  Spoken." 
Madame  Rostand  has  a  book  of  poems  ready  for 
publication  "after  Chantecler,"  and  she  is  collabo- 
rating with  her  elder  son  in  writing  a  comedy.  The 
younger  son's  tastes  are  for  scientific  subjects ;  he  is 
called  a  second  Pascal.  He  is  fourteen,  and  has  just 
passed  his  baccalaureat  with  honourable  mention. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  MR.  GLADSTONE. 

Sir  Algernon  West  contributes  to  the  Nineteenth 
Century  a  tribute  to  his  former  chief,  to  whom,  at  his 
death,  "  All  the  nations  that  had  attained  their 
freedom,  all  those  who  were  still  struggling  for  it, 
joined  in  their  tributes  to  the  great  memory  of 
Gladstone,  '  one  of  the  glories  of  mankind.'  " 

As  his  private  secretary  says,  "  I  was  a  kind  of  valet 
to  him  in  1868."     But,  he  says  : — 

The  old  cynical  saying  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet  does 
not  hold  good  here  at  any  rate,  for  every  day's  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  man  increased  with  compound  interest  my 
love  and  admiration.  Concentrated  passion  and  exhaustive 
knowledge  have  never  entered  into  a  more  formidable  combina- 
tion. But  his  unlimited  youthfulness  was  perhaps  the  most 
wonderful,  with  a  fulness  and  a  sweetness  which  no  touch  of 
age  diminished. 

When  over  eighty,  one  evening  before  his  departure  for 
Biarritz,  just  before  dinner,  he  took  up  a  magazine  and  found 
himself  immersed  in  an  article  on  the  "  Holy  Kucharist,"  which 
he  found  so  engrossing  and  so  deep  that  it  gave  him  a  headache. 

In  return  he  gave  its  author  a  Civil  List  pension. 

He  was  endowed  with  a  wonderful  memory.  He  told  Arnold 
Morley  that  he  could  describe  with  accuracy  the  pattern  of  a 
cotton  gown  worn  by  his  nurse  as  she  carried  him  up  10  bed  ; 
and  he  has  frequently  told  me  that  he  could  recollect  being  put 
on  the  dinner-table  of  his  father's  house,  at  the  age  of  three, 
when  a  dinner  was  givea  to  celebrate  Canning's  return  for 
Liverpool. 
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WHAT  ART   MUST  LEARN  FROM  THE   EAST. 

A  CouRKcriVE  TO  Popular  Ignorance. 

The  art  of  the  East,  if  it  ever  glances  across  the 
mind  of  the  man  in  the  street,  probably  suggests  weird 
and  distorted  pictures  in  blue  on  dinner-plates  or 
curious  designs  on  Japanese  umbrellas,  but  he  doubtless 
never  imagines  that  in  high  art  the  classic  West  has 
anything  to  learn  from  the  barbaric  East.  In  the 
Quarterly  Ra'ir.i<  Mr.  Roger  Fry  supplies  a  valuable 
corrective  to  this  popular  ignorance.  He  traces  how 
the  Western  mind  has  slowly  expanded  on  the  subject 
of  art.  About  a  hundred  years  ago  art  meant  only 
Greek  or  Roman  sculpture  and  the  art  of  the  Higher 
Renaissance.  Then  Gothic  art.  Early  Greek  art, 
Byzantine  art  were  admitted.  Finally,  an  opening 
has  been  made  for  the  paintings  of  Japan,  the  draw- 
ings of  Persian  potters  and  illuminators,  the  work  of 
the  early  Mohammedan  craftsmen  and  the  sculptors 
of  India,  Java,  and  Ceylon.  In  the  Sung  period  of 
Chinese  art  we  find,  says  Mr.  Fry,  a  note  of  extreme 
modernity  : — 

There  is  a  picture  by  Ma  Yuan,  of  the  moon  rising  amid 
pileii-up  cumulus  clouds  over  a  limitless  expanse  of  storm- 
tossed  waves,  which  gives  a  deeper,  more  poignant  expression  to 
all  those  feelings  of  wonder  and  awe  at  the  infinity  of  nature 
than  ever  Turner  did.  There  is  a  scene  by  a  river  in  winter, 
by  Ma  Lin,  which  has  more  of  the  senseof  mystery  and  romance 
than  anything  in  Corot.  To  the  contemplative  spirit  of  the 
Chinese,  even  the  slightest  revelations  of  beauty  in  Nature — a 
bird  on  a  spray  of  magnolia,  or  a  rose-mallow  reflected  in  a 
stream — can  become  outlets  for  the  spirit  into  the  infinite  back- 
ground of  phenomena.  Thus  it  is  that  their  flower-jiieces  have 
none  of  the  triviality  which  seems  to  mar  even  the  most  brilliant 
European  renderings  of  such  subjects.  But  it  is  in  the  definitely 
religious  art  of  artists  like  Li-lung-mien  that  we  realise  the  full 
range  of  Chinese  art,  its  power  to  adumbrate,  in  forms  of  classic 
severity  and  precision,  the  strangest  and  most  mystical  intima- 
tions of  spiritual  existence. 

Japanese  art  suggests  a  more  capricious,  eccentric, 
.self-conscious  attitude  than  ajjpears  in  the  great 
Chinese  masters.  Comparing  Eastern  and  Western 
art  in  general,  Mr.  Fry  says  : — 

Eastern  art,  and  especially  Japanese  art,  is  far  more  visual 
than  ours  ;  the  actual  vision  of  appearances  is  clearer,  more 
precise,  more  rapid,  and  above  all  less  distorted  by  intellec- 
tual preoccupations.     It  is  more  perceptual,  less  conceptual. 

Mr.  Fry  sums  up  : — 

What  will  be  the  tffect  upon  Western  art  of  the  amazing 
revelations  of  these  List  twenty  years  ?  One  can  scarcely  doubt 
that  it  will  be  almost  wholly  good.  When  once  the  cultivated 
public  has  grown  accustomed  to  the  restraint,  the  economy  of 
means,  the  exquisite  perfection  of  quality,  of  tlic  masterpieces  of 
Ea.stern  art,  it  will,  one  may  hope,  refuse  to  have  anything  more 
lo  say  to  the  vast  mass  of  modern  Western  painting.  Anii  then, 
perhaps,  our  artists  will  develop  a  new  conscience,  will  throw 
over  all  the  cumbrous  machinery  of  merely  curious  representa- 
tion, and  will  seek  to  portray  only  the  essential  elements  of 
things.  In  thus  purifying  pictorial  art,  in  freeing  it  from  all 
that  has  not  immediately  expressive  power,  Western  artists  will 
be  merely  returning  lo  their  own  long  forgotten  tradition.  The 
greatest  practical  value  of  Eastern  art  for  us  lies  in  the  fact  that 
those  essential  principles  which,  in  our  thirst  for  vcrisiinilitudc, 
we  have  overlaid,  have  been  upheld  with  far  grc.iter  constaocy 
by  the  artists  of  Ihe  ICast, 


THE  GENIOS  AND  INFLDENCE  OF  MOLIERE. 

A  Critical  Aprp.ECiATiON. 
The  Edinbjirg/i  Rninv  publishes  a  critical  .ij  i  ; 
ciation  of  the  genius  of  Moliere  : — 

It  is  now  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half  since  Molierc  died  ; 
and  yet  the  interest  in  him  was  never  more  widespread  than  ii 
is  to-day.  Here  are  eight  books  about  him  published  within  the 
last  seven  years,  one  by  a  Dane,  three  by  Frenchmen,  two  by 
Englishmen,  and  two  by  Americans. 

Molicre  is  the  chief  figure  of  all  French  literature,  and 
especially  of  this  classical  period  :  he  holds  this  position  not 
only  because  he  happened  to  live  under  Louis  XIV.  and  becausi- 
he  painted  the  society  of  that  ]icriod,  not  only  because  he  was 
the  most  affluent  genius  of  the  era,  but  also  because  he  .accepted 
the  classical  theory  and  conformed  his  practice  to  it  and  found 
himself  at  ease  within  it. 

Moliere  was  born  in  Paris  ;  his  'family  was  weil-to-ao  ;  hr 
saw  the  opening  glories  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. ;  his  health 
was  never  good  ;  he  m.ade  money  and  he  spent  it  freely, 
living  largely  and  having  an  open  hand  :  he  had  a  gift  for 
friendship  and  he  was  fortunate  in  his  friends  ;  he  was  unhanpily 
married  ;  he  died  when  he  was  only  fifty-one,  and  when  he  may 
not  yet  have  revealed  his  full  jiower.  These  are  the  funda- 
mental facts  which  must  serve  to  elucidate  his  character  ;  and 
about  them  there  can  be  no  dispute. 

Moliere  was  only  fifty-one  when  he  died,  and  all  except  two 
of  his  thirty  plays  had  been  written  in  the  final  fourteen  years  of 
his  life.  From  1659  to  1673  there  w.ns  no  single  year  in  which 
lie  did  not  produce  at  least  one  play,  and  there  were  four  years 
in  which  he  brought  out  three  pieces  within  the  twelvemonth. 
In  all  hut  one  of  these  plays  he  .acted  himself,  and  he  also 
directed  the  affiiirs  of  the  company. 

The  Reviewer,  after  describing  the  leading  features 
of  his  plays,  and  attempting  to  define  the  essential 
characteristics  of  his  genius,  says  that  Molifere  has 
exercised  an  immense  influence  upon  thejModern  : — 

In  I'.is  own  day  he  was  best  appreciated  by  Boileau  and  by 
La  Fontaine ;  and  in  every  generation  since  then  he  has  been 
beloved  by  those  whose  aftection  was  best  worth  having — by 
Goethe  and  by  Fielding,  by  Scott  and  by  .Sainte-lieuvc, 
Goethe,  for  example,  declares,  "  I  have  known  and  loved 
Moliere  from  my  youth,  and  I  have  learnt  from  him  during  my 
whole  life."  Molit're's  enemies  are  as  honourable  to  him  as  his 
admirers  ;  they  are  the  fanatics  and  the  pedants — Rousseau,  for 
one,  and  Schlegel,  for  another. 

While  the  broadest  critics  of  every  tongue  have  been  abundant 
in  praise,  the  dramatists  of  all  countries  have  paid  the  sincere 
flattery  of  imitation.  In  France,  Regnard  and  Marivaux  am! 
Baumarchais  all  derive  froin  Moliere  ;  they  all  find  inspiration 
in  the  study  o(  his  coinedies  ;  and  they  are  all  contained  in 
germ  in  him.  In  the  nineteenth  century  Augier  and  Labiche 
follow  in  his  footsteps.  In  England  he  was  imitated  while  be 
was  yet  alive  by  Dryden  ;  and  in  its  form,  if  not  in  its  spirit, 
the  comedy  of  Wycherley  and  of  Congreve  is  taken  from  the 
comedy  of  Molifcre.  Goldsmith  and  Sheridan  are  his  pupils, 
perhaps  inore  or  less  unconscious  of  the  fact,  lie  was  the 
model  for  Holberg  in  the  north  and  for  Goldoni  in  the  south  ; 
.ind  Lessing,  even  if  a  little  unsympathetic,  profited  by  his 
example. 

Nor  is  his  influence  confined  to  the  drama  alone.  The  feli- 
citous character-drawing  of  .Steele  and  Addison  in  the  social 
essay  was  due  in  some  measure  to  their  admiration  for  Moliere. 
jirunctiere  points  out  the  impress  of  Molierc  on  Le  Sage,  and 
M.  I.e  Breton  observes  it  on  lialzac.  Fielding  began  his 
literacy  career  by  adaptations  from  Molicre,  whose  mfluencecnn 
lie  discovered  iMsilv  in  the  novi-|s  nf  his  rip.-  liinl.nilv 
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THE  LATE  RICHARD  WATSON  GILDER. 
Thk.  Century  Magaziiu  cq'M.?m\%  several  tributes  to 
the  memory  of  Richard  \Vatson  Gilder,  together  with 
the  portrait  which  is  here  reproduced.  First,  and 
perhaps  the  best  tribute  of  all,  may  be  quoted  one  of 
the  three  stanzas  which  form  Mr.  Gilder's  last  piece 
of  verse : — 

Vet,  'gainst  whate'er  woulii  thwart  it,  Love  achieves  ; 

It  thrives  by  opposition  and  delay  ; 
It  makes  its  habitation  where  there  lives 

Not  one  sweet  growth  to  feed  it  :  Love  hath  way 
In  barren  lands,  cold  winters,  stormy  weather. 
In  happy  freedom,  or  in  steely  tether. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Woodberry  speaks  of  Mr.  Gilder's 
activity  as  poet,  describing  him  as  an  impressionist 
by  temperament  and  more  contemporaneous  than  any 
of  his  comrades.  He  was  alive  in  his  own  age,  a 
poet  of  the  present  time.  Yet  in  none  of  the 
American  poets  is  idealism  inore  poignant.  Pro- 
foundest  of  his  feelings  was  moral  passion.  Much 
of  his  verse  is  hortatory,  including  many  hymns  and 
private  prayers.  "  God,  Christ,  immortality,  sin  and 
sorrow — these  are  constant  in  his  brooding,  and  amid 
the  strangely  mingled  veins — Methodist,  L'nitarian, 
Agnostic — there  is  always  something  that  harks  back 
to  the  old  faith,  the  childish  nurture,  the  large  hope." 
In  some  things  he  was  nigh  to  Wesley.  He  was  "  an 
.Vmerican  poet,  true  to  the  tradition  of  moral  passion 
and  old  religious  awe,  of  civic  devotion,  of  manifold 
service  to  the  public  and  the  private  life,  but  chiefly 
to  the  soul.     He  was  a  poet  of  the  soul." 

Henry  van  Dyke  speaks  of  Mr.  Gilder  as  a  moral 
force  in  politics.  "  His  fine  enthusiasms  were  chas- 
tened and  purified  by  constant  contact  with  his 
equally  fine  repulsions.  .\11  civic  corruption  and 
social  cruelty  were  hateful  to  him." 

J.  A.  Riis  deals  with  his  philanthropic  work,  and 
tells  how  he  worked  for  the  destruction  of  the  old 
rear  tenements  which  were  ravaged  by  fire  and 
plague,  for  the  provision  of  open-air  playgrounds  with 
every  school,  and  the  development  of  Kindergartens. 

Cecilia  Beaux  treats  of  his  relations  to  the  .\rts. 
"  In  Art  he  looked  for  health,  sanity,  and  high 
spirituality  with  the  same  faith  and  earnestness  with 
which  he  sought  these  qualities  in  Government, 
society,  and  literature." 

R.  U.  Johnson,  writing  on  his  editorial  relations, 
says  that  Mr.  Gilder's  enthusiastic  enjoyment  of  his 
work,  his  bubbling  and  whimsical  gaiety,  made  an 
atmosphere  of  happiness  and  inspiration  for  everyone 
about  him. 

Among  other  tributes  of  appreciation  are  those 
of  W.  H.  Taft,  who  laments  his  going  as  a  real  loss, 
but  "  he  left  much  to  preserve  the  sweetness  of  his 
memory";  Mr.  James  Bryce,  who  says  that  in  Mr. 
Gilder  .American  literature  has  lost  one  of  its  brightest 
ornaments,  and  New  York  one  of  its  most  high- 
minded  and  public-spirited  citizens ;  from  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie,   who   says   that   Gilder   was  "  one  of  the 


Richard  Watson  Gilder. 

sweetest,  saintliest,  yet  most  heroic  souls  I  have  ever 
been  privileged  to  know  and  love,  or,  as  I  believe, 
who  ever  lived"  ;  and  from  Helen  Keller,  who  speaks 
of  him  as  one  who  had  been  her  friend  since  she  was 
a  child,  and  says  he  leaves  behind  him  a  unique 
influence  for  good  which  flowed  from  his  energy,  his 
generosity,  his  faith. 

Thcosophy  in  Esperanto. 
.^N  interesting  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which 
Esperanto  is  encircling  the  world  is  aflTorded  by  a 
paper  in  the  January  Iheosophist,  in  which  Mr.  A.  P. 
Warrington,  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  U..S..\.,  responds  to 
an  invitation  by  M.  Rene  de  Saussure,  the  European 
scientist,  by  compiling  an  Esperanto  vocabulary  for 
theosophical  terms.  He  has  had  the  assistance  of 
Indian  scholars,  and  he  invites  Theosophists  who  are 
already  beginning  to  use  Esperanto  to  send  him  sug- 
gestions. The  following  footnote  explains  how  the 
Theosophist  surmounts  the  accented  letter  diffi 
culty  : — 

As  our  press  does  not  possess  the  specially  accented  types  for 
printing  Esperanto  we  are  obliged  to  substitute  for  the  capped 
c,  g,  j,  h  and  s  the  corresponding  ordinary  letters  in  italics.  For 
the  u  with  an  upturned  crescent  above  it  we  use  u. 
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THE  MASTER  OF  CATHARINE  THE  GREAT. 

In  ihc  series  of  famous  affinities  of  history  running 
in  Muiwy's  Magazine,  Mr.  Lyndon  Orr  deals  in 
February  with  the  Empress  Catharine  and  Prince 
Potemkin.  After  tracing  her  unhappy  marriage  and 
the  tragic  end  of  her  husband,  the  writer  says  : — 

Though  she  had  lovers  whose  names  have  been  carefully 
recorded,  even  she  fulfilled  the  law  of  womanhood,  which  is  to 
love  deeply  and  intensely  only  once. 

When  Catharine  grew  weary  of  the  Orloffs,  and  when  she  had 
enriched  them  with  lands  and  treasures,  she  turned  to  Potemkin  ; 
and  from  then  until  the  day  of  his  death  he  was  more  to  her 
than  any  other  man  had  ever  been.  With  others  she  niiyht 
flirt,  and  might  go  even  further  than  flirtation  ;  but  she  allowed 
no  other  favourite  to  share  her  confidence,  to  give  advice,  or  to 
direct  her  policies. 

To  other  men  she  made  munificent  gifts,  either  because  they 
pleased  her  for  the  moment,  or  because  ihey  served  her  on  one 
occasion  or  another  ;  but  to  Potemkin  she  opened  wide  the 
whole  treasury  of  her  vait  realm.  There  was  no  limit  to  what 
she  would  do  for  him. 

HIS   LOVE-GIFTS. 

In  his  great  palace  at  St.  Petersburg  he  gave  the 
most  sumptuous  entertainments.     For  example  : — 

In  a  superb  library  there  stood  one  case  containing  volumes 
bound  with  unusual  richness.  When  the  Empress,  attrrtcted  by 
the  bindings,  drew  forth  a  book,  she  found  to  her  surprise  that 
its  pages  were  English  bank-notes.  The  pages  of  another 
proved  to  be  Dutch  bank-notes,  and  of  another,  notes  on  the 
Bank  of  Venice.  Of  the  remaining  volumes,  some  were  of 
solid  gold,  while  others  had  pages  of  fine  leatlier,  in  which  were 
set  emeralds  and  rubies  and  diamonds  and  other  gems. 
ANTONY   AND  CLKOPATRA  REVERSED. 

Thus,  after  Taurida  and  the  Crimea  had  been  added  to  the 
empire  l)y  Potcmkin's  agency,  Catharine  set  out  with  him  to 
view  her  new  possessions.  A  great  fleet  of  magnificently 
decorated  galleys  boe  htr  down  the  river  Dnieper.  The 
country  through  which  she  passed  had  been,  a  year  before,  an 
unoccupied  waste.  Now,  by  Poiemkins  extraordinary  tfi'orts, 
the  empress  found  it  dotted  thick  with  towns  and  cities  which 
had  been  erected  for  the  occasion,  filled  with  a  busy  population 
which  swarmed  along  the  riverside  to  greet  the  sovereign  with 
applause.  It  was  only  a  chain  of  phantom  towns  and  cities, 
made  of  painted  wood  and  canvas  ;  but  while  Catharine  was 
there  they  were  very  real,  seeming  to  have  solid  buildings, 
magnificent  arches,  bustling  industries,  and  beautiful  stretches 
of  fertile  country.  No  human  being  ever  wrought  on  so  great  a 
scale  so  marvellous  a  miracle  of  stage-management. 

The  great  empress  who  loved  him  mourned  him  deeply  during 
the  five  years  of  life  that  still  remained  to  her.  The  names  of 
other  men  for  whom  she  had  imagined  that  she  cared  were 
nothing  to  her.  But  this  one  man  lived  in  her  heart  in  death 
as  he  had  done  in  life. 


The  Pall  Mall  Magazitu  grows  more  light  of 
draught  year  by  year.  "  Beyond  the  Anglo-American 
Memories"  of  Mr.  Smalley,  quoted  elsewhere,  the 
February  number  contains  little  but  what  is  bright 
and  pleasing  without  much  permanent  value.  Mr. 
A.  S.  Kerry  gives  a  vivid  account  of  life  at  modem 
Khartoum,  which  he  recommends  as  a  new  health 
resort  for  winter  tourists.  Mr.  H.  M.  Walbrook 
takes  us  behind  the  scenes  at  the  pantomime,  and 
shows  us  how  much  depends  on  the  manipulators  of 
the  limelight.  A  girl  aged  fifteen  writes,  and  her 
sister,  aged  sixteen,  illustrates,  their  motor  tour 
through  France. 


LANDSCAPE  IN  MUSIC. 

A  VERY  suggestive  and  beautifully  written  paper  on 
landscape  in  music  is  contributed  by  Lawrence 
Gilnian  to  Harper  s.  He  gives  to  the  present  age 
the  palm  for  the  interpretation  of  natural  scenery  in 
sound.     He  says  : — 

The  most  uninspired  music-wright  of  to-day  can,  by  the 
employment  of  certain  harmonic  expedients,  produce  effects 
which  Beethoven  would  have  bartered  his  soul  to  be  able  to 
achieve. 

Of  \Vagner  he  says  : — 

.Since  there  is  everything  in  Wagner — the  most  comprehensive 
master  of  musical  utterance  that  the  world  has  yet  known — it  is 
natural  that  his  scores  should  contain  nature-painting  of  an 
exceptional  kind.  lie  looked,  too,  outward  upon  the  created 
earth,  and  he  responded  lovingly  to  its  multiform  aspects — its 
woods,  meadows,  hills,  streams,  g.irdens  ;  its  sunrises  and  sun- 
sets ;  the  pageant  of  the  seasons  ;  wind,  rain,  mists,  storms  :  he 
was  alive  to  them  all,  and  he  has  celebrated  many  of  their 
aspects  in  music  that  is  not  merely  vivid  and  graphic  in  its 
pictorial  quality,  but  deeply  poetical  and  often  of  superlative 
beauty. 

Yet  Wagner  is  not  pre-eminently  a  master  of 
musical  landscape.  The  chief  interpreters  of  Nature 
are  the  Frenchmen,  Claude  Debussy,  Vincent  d'Indy, 
and  the  Americans,  Charles  Martin  Loeffler  and 
Edward  MacDowell.     Of  them  he  says  : — 

Debussy  delights  not  only  in  translating  into  subtle  images  of 
tone  such  obvious  phases  of  the  picturesque  as  reflections  in  quiet, 
waters  and  the  descending  slant  of  moonbeams,  but  such  less 
accustomed  themes  as  the  stillness  of  breathless  summer  noons, 
the  slow  procession  of  the  clouds,  the  mystery  of  a  ruined  temple 
under  the  moon,  the  vague  melancholy  that  lies  in  the  distant 
sound  of  bells  heard  through  autumn  woods  ;  or,  as  in  his  in- 
expressibly lovely  setting  of  .Mallarme's  "Afternoon  of  a  Faun," 
he  evokes  a  tonal  vision  the  beauiy  of  which  seems  to  have  been 
miraculously  recovered  from  the  golden  ages  of  the  world  :  a 
picturing  of  sun-spotted,  nyniph-haunted  woodland,  and  the 
incarnate  Pan  in  lazy  sensuous  reverie,  for  which  there  is  no 
companion-piece  in  music.  Nothing  in  the  least  like  it  had 
ever  before  been  attempted. 

For  d'Indy  they  are  august  revelations  of  the  Divine.  He  is 
deeply  devout ;  like  Vaughan  and  Wordsworth,  a  religious 
mystic  of  the  purest  type.  For  him  the  green  earth  and  the 
majestic  canopy  of  heaven  are  only,  in  Wordsworth's  phrase, 
"  the  garment  of  God  " — an  expression  of  unseen  spiritual 
realities.  The  spectacle  of  external  Nature,  in  winsome,  for- 
bidding, or  awful  guise,  calls  forth  in  him  reverent  and  exalted 
emotions. 

For  d'Indy  the  winds  and  the  waters  are  eloquent  of  supernal 
things.  The  terrible  ni-ajesty  of  dawn,  the  evening  light  on 
mountain  summits,  the  peace  that  falls  upon  the  valley,  all 
discourse  to  him  of  divine  and  immortal  things — all  are  to  him, 
.xs  to  that  true  seer,  Jonathan  Edwards,  "adumbrations  of  His 
glory  and  goodness,  of  His  mildness  and  gentleness." 

Of  Loeffler  he  says  : — 

In  his  nature-painting  we  find  for  the  most  part  canvases 
of  sable  hue  :  landscapes  upon  w  Inch  the  sun  has  for  ever  set, 
situate  in  some  "dim  empire  of  sorrow,"  where— as  in  the 
grievous  fantasy  of  wailing  horn  tones  which  he  has  para- 
phrased— "all  the  air  is  like  an  autumn  sigh." 

The  sub-conscious  self— the  latest  novelty — is 
humorously  satirised  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stimson  in  the 
January  Forum.  He  insists  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
sub-conscious  self  belongs  to  the  realm  of  determin- 
ism, and  is  equally  to  be  condemned  by  every 
ethical  impulse. 


Leading   Articles   in   the    Reviews. 
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A    MODERN    FRIEND    OF    PUBLICANS    AND 

SINNERS. 

"  The  Third  Floor  Back  "  Sorp.assed. 

In  Munscy's    Magazine   for   February   Mr.   \V.  P. 

Eaton   describes  the  remarkable   achievements  of  a 

modern  Good    Samaritan.     The  man  is  engaged  in 

private  business,  and  abhors  "  charity,"  and  especially 

organised  charity.     He  absolutely  refuses  to  divulge 

either   his    name,   city,   or   whereabouts.       He    only 

reluctantly  gave   Mr.    Eaton  the  facts   on  the   strict 

understanding  that  nothing  should  be  said  to  disclose 

his  identity.     Mr.  Eaton  calls  him  (by  way  of  blind) 

Mr.  Brown.     He  is — 

.1  man  who  spends  a  considerable  percentage  of  his  time  and 
income  in  making  better  men  and  women  of  drunkards,  drug 
victims,  forgers  ;  a  man  who  stands  by  those  he  helps  through 
thick  and  thin,  and  is  not  satisfied  till  he  has  restored  them 
physically,  mentally,  morally,  financially,  and  socially  ;  a  man 
who  lakes  thieves  and  women  of  the  street  into  his  own  home, 
dines  them  at  his  own  table,  and  restores  their  self-respect ; 
and  yet  a  man  whose  own  children  form  an  ideal  household — 
happy,  prosperous,  normal. 

ENTERTAINING   DRUNKARDS   AND   PROCURERS. 

He  invited  Mr.  Eaton  to  his  house-party.  In  this 
house-party  were  eight  more  or  less  reformed 
characters  of  various  ages,  bearing  marks  of  various 
degrees  of  criminal  habit  or  indulgence.  Mr.  Eaton 
says : — 

A  feeling  of  brotherhood  with  your  fellow-man  is  not,  after 
all,  a  difficult  emotion  to  achieve,  when  you  once  set  about  it. 
The  writer,  before  the  roast  was  reached,  had  completely  for- 
gotten his  painfully  fancy  waistcoat,  and  had  lost  his  uncom- 
fortable awareness  that  he  was  in  an  unusual  assemblage.  He 
found  himself  cracking  jokes  with  a  scarred  old  drunkard,  who 
had  been  for  many  years  the  procurer  for  a  house  of  ill-fame, 
but  who  now  was  working  as  a  mason  and  had  not  touched 
liquor  for  many  months.  So  far  from  feeling  different  from 
these  men,  he  lost  all  sense  of  difference,  and  began  to  wonder 
if  there  is  any  difl'erence  after  all. 

"You  see,"  said  he,  "you  and  I  are  no  better  than  they, 
we're  made  of  the  same  stuff.  We  never  happened  to  be 
tempted  enough — that's  all." 

WHAT    IT    NEEDS   TO   SAVE   A   SOUL. 

The  guests  told  their  stories.  Mr. '.Brown  showed 
his  idea  of  how  to  save  a  soul : — 

A  "  soul  "  is  not  "  saved  "  by  administering  a  ham  sandwich 
and  a  Gospel  pill.  Each  human  being  is  a  unit,  caught  in  a 
tangled  web  of  other  units.  To  "save"  him  you  must  stand 
by  him  not  only  until  he  himself  has  been  restored,  but  until  all 
his  right  relations  to  society  have  been  re-established.  First  his 
body  must  be  healed,  then  his  mind,  then  his  moral  concep- 
tions. He  must  be  made  to  feel  that  society  is  not  against  him. 
His  family  and  social  relations  must  be  set  right,  hi's  commer- 
cial self-respect,  his  economic  usefulness  given  back  to  him.  All 
this  means  months,  sometimes  years,  of  attention  to  any  given 
case. 

TO   A   GAOLBIRD — "  KI.SS    MV    BABY." 

One  or  two  instances  may  be  given.  A  brilliant 
young  fellow  had  gone  wrong  seriously,  and  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  police.  Mr.  Brown — 
took  the  man  out  of  the  gaol  straight  to  his  own  house.  There 
they  were  met  in  the  hall  by  Mrs.  Hrown,  who  had  her  youngest 
child  in  her  arms.  Mr.  Hrown  put  the  baby  in  the  arms  of  the 
fugitive,  who  stood,  in  his  prison  blouse  and  shabby  clothes,  on 
a  luxurious  Persian  rug. 

"  Kiss  my  baby,"  said  Mr.  Brown. 


The  fugitive  kissed  it.  That  moment,  perhaps,  there  dawned 
over  him  his  first  sweet  realisation  that  every  man's  hand  was 
not  against  him  after  all.  Mr.  Brown  kept  him  at  his  house 
for  some  time,  but  the  newspapers  discovered  it,  so  he  gave  the 
ex-convict  the  keys  to  another  house  which  he  owned  and  told 
him  to  go  there  and  live. 

"The  house  is  yours,"  he  said.  "You  will  be  free  from 
detection  there.     Make  yourself  at  home." 

Presently  Mr.  Brown  found  work  for  him. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  my  cashier  has  orders  to  give  you  money 
within  reason  any  time  you  ask  for  it.  If  you  are  ever  a  crook 
again  it  is  because  you  are  a  natural  born  thief." 

This  final  trust  broke  the  man's  back.  From  that  time  till 
the  day  of  his  death  he  "  ran  straight." 

A    WOMAN    THAT    WAS    A    SINNER. 

Once  an  inmate  of  a  house  of  ill-fame  called  at  his 
office  : — 

As  a  preliminary  to  winning  her  confidence,  he  requested  her 
to  take  a  walk  with  him. 

At  the  door  of  the  building,  which  is  on  a  main  street,  she 
hung  back. 

"What's  the  matter?"  said  hel  "Are  you  not  going  to 
walk  with  me  ?     You're  not  ashamed  to,  are  you  ?  " 

"No,"  said  the  woman,  "but  aren't  you  ashamed  to  walk 
with  me  I" 

"Why  should  I  be?" 

"We'll  meet  some  of  the  men  who — who— who  know  me," 
the  woman  replied. 

"What  of  it?"  he  said.  "You're  as  good  as  they  are. 
You're  as  good  as  I  am.  Ashamed  to  walk  with  you  ?  You're 
going  to  be  square,  aren't  you?  Then  you're  as  good  as 
anybody." 

The  woman  broke  down  and  sobbed.  This  evidence  of 
respect,  of  social  recognition  of  even  terms,  was  the  first  and 
perhaps  the  most  important  step  in  her  regeneration.  To-day 
she  is  a  reputable  wage-earner  and  walks  those  streets  without 
shame. 

"the   DEVIL   WAS    IN    ME   THAT   DAY." 

In  another  case  a  young  man  of  social  position 
married  out  of  a  house  of  ill-faine,  and  dared  not 
acknowledge  the  marriage,  because  it  might  lose  him 
his  place  in  his  father's  office,  and  probably  lead  to 
family  ostracism.  Mr.  Brown  was  the  more  wrath 
with  the  family  because  they  made  no  serious  objection 
to  the  union,  supposing  it  to  be  without  benefit  of 
clergy.  One  day  the  girl  called  him  on  the  telephone 
to  tell  him  in  tears  that  her  husband  could  not  see 
her,  though  in  town,  because  he  was  going  with  his 
father  to  a  football  game.  Promptly  Mr.  Brown 
invited  the  girl  to  go  to  the  football  ground  with  him, 
called  up  his  wife,  told  her  to  dress  up  and  come 
down  town  to  the  football  game.  The  wife  cordially 
fell  in  with  the  scheme  : — 

Presently  the  girl  came— a  tall,  striking  woman,  who  could 
not  fail  to  draw  admiring  attention.  The  three  purposely 
arrived  late  at  the  field,  and  ostentatiously  paraded  in  full  sight 
of  the  stands. 

"  The  devil  was  in  me  that  day,"  said  Mr.  Brown.  "  I 
swore  I'd  show  that  husband  his  wife  was  good  enough  for 
some  people  to  treat  white  anyhow  !  " 

The  son  saw,  the  father  saw.  The  son  was  shamed,  as 
Mr.  Brown  intended.  The  father,  perhaps,  began  to  have 
perplexities,  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  hold  in  their  city  a 
position  of  social  impregnability.  .\nd  the  next  day  the  young 
man  appeared  at  .Mr.  Brown's  office. 

"  Bring  your  wife  out  to  my  hou.se  to  dinner,  and  then  we'll 
talk  it  over,"  said  Mr.  Brown. 

They  came.  It  was  the  first  time  the  boy  had  publicly  taken 
his  wife  anywhere,  the  first  time  she  had  been  entertained  in  a 
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private  house.  The  final  result  was  that  the  lad's  courage  and 
honour  were  bolstered  up  to  the  explosion  point,  and  he  made 
a  clean  breast  of  his  marriage  to  his  family. 

"  If  they  chuck  you  out  of  your  job,  remember,  I'll  get  you 
another." 

"to  show  my  love  for  god." 

Mr.  Brown  summed  up  his  principles  thus : — 

"  I  know  of  but  one  way  to  show  my  love  for  God,"  he  laid 
to  me,  "and  that  is  to  show  my  love  for  my  fellow-men.  You 
love  God  because  God  loves  you,  and  a  man  loves  you  because 
you  love  him.  He's  hungry,  thirsty,  despised,  hounded, 
neglected.  He  touches  you  for  a  dime  on  the  street.  And 
that  touch  is  really  a  cry  of  '  Help  me  ! '  " 

Mr.  Eaton  concludes  : — 

Perhaps  the  real  difference  between  us  and  Mr.  Brown  is 
simply  this— he  has  dared  where  we  are  cowards.  He  would 
tell  us  that  is  just  as  likely  to  be  the  real  difference  between  us 
and  the  crook  !  

THE  INDIAN  RENAISSANCE. 

The  Inner  Secret  of  Indian  Unrest. 

Mr.  Chundra  Pal  contributes  to  the  Contemporary 
Heviau  a  very  lucid,  sane,  and  readable  e.xposition  of 
the  forces  behind  the  unrest  in  India.  Mr.  Chundra 
Pal  traces  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to  the 
evolution  of  the  idea  of  India  a  nation,  for  most  of 
which  England  is  herself  responsible.     He  says  : — 

In  considering  the  present  Indian  unrest  it  must  be  always 
borne  in  mind  that  it  is  this  nation-idea  which  lies  really  at  the 
root  of  it.  This  nation-idea  is  not  a  mere  importation  from 
Europe,  but  essentially  a  natural  native  growth,  to  which  the 
conditions  created  by  British  rule  have  made  material  contribu- 
tions, but  which  owes  its  origin  to  that  great  Indian  Renaissance 
which  has  followed  the  discovery  of  Sanskrit  and  the  fruitful 
investigations  into  the  culture  and  civilisation  of  India  which 
this  discovery  directly  led  to.  It  is  a  part  of  the  general 
awakening  of  Asia,  which  is  rising  up  in  a  determined  protest 
against  the  intellectual  and  moral,  no  less  than  the  commercial 
and  political,  domination  of  Europe.  It  is  already  a  mighty 
moral  force  in  the  country,  visibly  shaping  and  moulding  not 
simply  people's  political  or  economic  ideals,  but  also  their  social 
life  and  laws,  and  which  is  even  pressing  the  sacred  symbols 
and  mysteries  of  their  religion  into  its  service.  Towering  above 
the  old  rivalries  of  creeds  and  cults,  there  stands  to-day  a  new 
creed  in  India,  the  creed  of  Nationalism,  and  a  new  cult,  the 
cult  of  the  Mother. 

It  is  essentially  an  intellectual  and  spiritual  upheaval,  the 
forerunner  of  a  mighty  social  revolution,  with  a  new  organon 
and  a  new  philosophy  of  life  behind  it.  It  is  the  summing  up 
of  the  long  course  of  past  historic  evolution  in  India.  Its 
message  is  the  perfection  of  humanity  through  a  reconstructed 
social  and  civic  life  in  the  light  of  a  lofty  spiritual  philosophy. 
This  is  the  inner  meaning  of  the  present  ferment  in  India. 

It  represents  the  travails  of  a  new  birih — the  birth  of  a 
rejuvenated  India,  preparing  to  enter  the  larger  and  saner  life 
of  a  renovated  humanity  which  the  new  Asiatic  Renaissance  is 
slowly  leading  to.  The  European  Renaissance,  to  which  the 
modern  world  owes  so  much  of  its  present  progress  and 
enlightenment,  has  been  exhausted.  Humanity  is  on  the 
threshold  to-day  of  a  new  era  and  a  new  Renaissance,  the 
inspiration  of  which  is  coming  from  the  recovered  thoughts  and 
ideals  of  the  long-neglected  East. 

When  criticism  is  rampant,  the  soul  flies  to  poetry 
for  refuge.  This  fact  is  illustrated  in  the  January 
Forum,  in  which  Edwin  Markham  describes,  in  poetic 
phrase,  the  life  of  Jesus,  the  first  of  a  series  of  papers 
on  the  poetry  of  Jesus,  and  a  very  warm  eulogy  is 
pronounced  upon  VV.  E.  Leonard's  "  Poet  of  Galilee." 


MISSIONARY  JOTTINGS. 

In  the  Re-Union  Magazine  Mr.  Raymond  Blath- 
wayt  discusses  the  imperial  significance  of  the  .Angli- 
can Church.  Anglicanism — which  is,  he  thinks,  the 
very  soul  of  the  English  people — will  take  hold  of  the 
varied  races  of  humanity  and  mould  them  into  the 
thought  and  habit  of  the  English  people.  So  that 
there  will  eventually  run  through  Hindu  and  African, 
Malay  and  Chinese,  a  certain  subtle  spirit  of  Angli- 
canism which,  as  much  as  anything  else,  will  help  to  the 
final  unification  of  the  British  Empire.  The  Anglican 
Church,  he  insists,  is  absolutely  and  in  the  finest  sense 
of  the  word  National  first  and  then  Imperial. 
The  Tramcar  Text  Mission. 

The  Home  Missions  and  Open- Air  Worker  explains 
the  origin  of  the  Scriptural  texts  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  interior  of  our  tramcars.  The  work  was 
started  by  a  Mrs.  E.  S.  Wood  in  1883.  Gradually 
it  grew,  sustained  solely  by  voluntary  contributions, 
beginning  with  J[^2%  and  sometimes  reaching  to 
^280.  The  texts  are  paid  for  like  ordinary  adver- 
tisements. ;^i  secures  the  placing  and  exhibiting  of 
a  text  on  any  route  that  is  desired. 

Regions  Beyond  gives  the  reader  a  variety  of  peeps 
every  month  into  unfrequented  regions.  In  the 
January  number  Rev.  A.  E.  Ruskin  describes  his  trip 
among  the  Ngombe  people.  He  says  that  "  No  cases 
of  sleeping  sickness  were  seen  by  us,  and  we  were 
careful  to  observe  that  no  flies  would  settle  on  their 
persons.  This  fact  caused  us  to  make  inquiries,  and 
we  learnt  that  they  rub  their  bodies  with  a  paste 
made  up  from  fried  palm  kernel  (called  nkusi),  and 
odoriferous  leaves,  etc."  Is  this  a  hint  of  the  days  to 
come,  when  with  superior  woad  we  shall  keep  out 
heat  and  cold,  insects  and  microbes  ? 

From  Regions  Beyond: — 

It  was  a  singular  coincidence  that  in  the  same  week  Sir  .\lfred 
Jones,  of  Liverpool,  and  Leopold  II.,  King  of  the  Belgians, 
should  have  p.issed  into  the  great  Beyond. 

As  Consul-General  for  the  Congo,  Sir  Alfred  Jones  was  a 
good  henchman  to  King  Leopold,  but  many  of  his  admirers 
regretted  that  one  who  w.as  characterised  by  such  enterprise  and 
commercial  genius,  and  whose  connection  with  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa  afforded  him  unrivalled  opportunity  to  serve  the  down- 
trodden Congolese,  should  have  failed  to  use  his  great  influence 
on  behalf  of  the  perishing. 

Friends  concerned  about  the  Congo  will  find  much 
to  whet  their  interest  in  Regions  Beyond  for  December 
and  January.        

With  the  praiseworthy  design  of  cosmopolicising 
the  youth  of  America,  two  ladies  of  Boston  (Box  2, 
Fenway,  Boston)  have  founded  a  new  quarterly 
magazine  for  young  folks,  the  first  number  of  which  , 
was  issued  in  December.  It  is  entitled  Everyland, 
and  is  published  at  fifteen  cents  a  copy,  or  sixty  cents 
per  annum  for  foreign  postage.  The  object  of  Every- 
land'\s  to  introduce  the  Ijoys  and  girls  of  every  land  to 
each  other  by  means  of  a  multitude  of  illustrated 
stories  true  to  life,  if  not  always  in  all  details  true  to 
fact,  which  will  enable  them  to  understand  that  all  the 
world's  akin. 
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WOMEN  VOTERS  IN  NORWAY. 

The  first  January  number  of  the  Correspondant 
opens  with  an  article  on  the  First  Women  PoUtical 
Voters  in  Norway. 

The  position  of  women  in  Norway  must  have 
changed  very  much  since  the  days  of  Camilla  Collett, 
for,  according  to  the  writer  of  the  article,  the  Norwe- 
gian women  of  to-day  enjoy  a  large  measure  of 
independence.  Far  from  being  considered  inferior 
to  men,  they  appear  in  many  circumstances  as  men's 
equals.  At  school  boys  and  girls  are  educated 
together,  and  all  are  familiarised  with  the  idea  that 
one  day  they  will  have  to  solve  the  problem  of 
existence  for  themselves.  During  the  great  solitude 
of  the  long  winter  nights  reading  is  a  favourite 
occupation,  especially  of  the  girls,  and  as  their  know- 
ledge increases  their  sense  of  personality  grows,  while 
the  system  of  co-education  removes  all  barriers 
between  the  two  sexes.  Boys  and  girls  are  real  com- 
rades, and  what  is  called  gallantry  or  chivalry  hardly 
exists.  But  the  self-possession  and  assurance  of  the 
Norwegian  women  are  not  the  result  of  their  intellec- 
tual and  moral  education  alone  ;  they  are  also  due  to 
their  good  health  and  physical  vigour. 

Arrived  at  manhood  and  womanhood,  however, 
difterence  of  treatment  of  the  sexes  seems  to  have 
prevailed  in  Norway  as  elsewhere.  What  is  called 
the  woman  movement  in  Norway  seems  to  have  begun 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  In  the  last  fifty 
or  sixty  years  many  laws  were  passed  equalising  the 
legal  status  of  women,  and  though  in  industrial  life 
there  has  been  much  legislation  for  the  protection  of 
women  workers,  women  found  it  to  their  advantage 
to  form  trade  unions  of  their  own.  Admission  to  the 
universities  has  been  open  to  women  since  1884;  in 
1902  women  might  sit  on  juries,  and  in  1908  it  was 
possible  for  a  woman  to  be  the  foreman  of  a  jury. 
Nearly  every  profession  was  open  to  them,  and  they 
were  permitted  to  take  part  in  public  education  and 
administration,  but  the  work  of  legislation  was  closed 
to  them. 

Such  a  grave  inequality  led  them  to  adopt  a  new 
formula  :  Women,  like  men,  have  to  submit  to  the 
conditions  of  the  struggle  for  life ;  women,  therefore, 
ought  also  to  have  the  right  to  vote  and  to  be  elected. 
That  is  the  only  way  to  acquire  complete  personality, 
and  to  put  an  end  to  the  depreciation  of  women's 
labour.  In  1885  a  Woman  Suffrage  Society  was 
founded,  and  the  agitation  continued  till  1907,  when 
the  right  to  vote  and  to  be  elected  was  granted  to 
women  for  political  elections  on  the  same  terms  as 
the  right  had  been  granted  previously  for  municipal 
elections.  As  the  first  Storthing  elected  in  Norway 
after  the  separation  from  Sweden  was  not  dissolved 
till  last  year,  women  only  voted  for  the  new  Storthing 
last  November.  Apparently  they  voted  against  State 
Socialism,  and  one  can  understand  their  repugnance 
to  laws  limiting  their  hours  of  labour,  and  in  other 
ways  making  it  difficult  for  them  to  adopt  various 
professions.     Proud  of  their  abilities,  and  confident  of 


their  courage  and  physical  powers,  the  Norwegian 
women  do  not  ask  for  protection.  All  they  want  is 
free  competition  with  men,  and  they  are  ready  to 
accept  bravely  all  eventual  dangers.  Their  sym- 
pathies are  towards  liberty  and  individual  indepen- 
dence, and  they  feel  that  all  the  progress  of  humanity 
has  been  inspired  not  by  the  restraints  imposed  by 
the  State,  but  by  the  initiative  and  the  free  effort  of 
individuals  themselves. 


THE  STAGE  AS  A  TEACHER. 

In  the  Twentieth  Century  Magazine  for  January 
there  is  an  interesting  article  by  William  Mailly  on 
"  The  Drama  of  the  Idea."  He  maintains  that  the 
dawn  of  the  new  social  drama  in  America  has  already 
passed  ;  the  day  of  its  fulfilment  has  well  begun.  He 
says  that  the  managers  of  America  are  finding  it 
commercially  profitable  as  well  as  artistically  practic- 
able to  give  preference  to  plays  of  social  significance, 
intellectual  stimulus,  and  ethical  inspiration.  In  proof 
of  this,  he  says  : — 

But  to  turn  to  the  roster  of  plays  produced  so  far  this  season 
for  the  first  time  in  New  York.  Of  the  thirty-six  plays, 
inclusive  only  of  dramas  and  comedies,  up  to  this  writing  one- 
third  carried,  directly  or  indirectly,  an  idea  of  social  or  ethical 
import  or  sought  to  convey  a  message  of  social  value  and 
instruction.  That  is  to  say,  that  apart  from  their  interest  as 
plays  as  such,  and  their  external,  human  themes  and  purely 
emotional  elements,  these  plays  either  projected  a  definite  theme 
of  positive  influence  or  attempted  to  focus  the  search-light  of 
publicity  upon  some  question  of  grave  public  concern.  Such  a 
record  is  unparalleled,  and  there  are  signs  that  it  is  not  at 
an  end. 

He  is  very  enthusiastic  about  "  The  Passing  of  the 
Third  Floor  Back  "  :— 

The  author,  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  has  deliberately  ignored  all 
of  the  accepted  canons  of  dramatic  technique,  he  has  avoided  all 
of  the  traditional  stage  devices,  the  laws  of  exposition,  plot  and 
counterplot,  surprise  and  climax,  and  presented  instead  a  series 
of  episodes  and  pictures  of  character,  each  following  the  other 
easily,  vividly  and  naturally,  but  culminating  in  a  final  effect 
which  is  irresistible  and  unforgettable,  making  in  all  a  work  of 
the  most  profound  and  moving  character. 

Such  a  play  has  greater  potency  than  ten  thousand  sermons 
from  as  many  pulpits.  It  establishes  the  right  of  the  theatre  to 
preach.  And  that  its  message  is  appreciated  is  attested  by  the 
crowded  houses  which  attend  every  performance.  It  is  at  pre- 
sent the  greatest  popular  success  in  all  the  New  York  theatres. 

Mr.  Mailly  says  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson's  perform- 
ance is  one  of  wonderful  charm  and  effectiveness, 
characterised  by  intellectual  penetration,  spiritual 
exaltation,  and  physical  delicacy.  Among  other 
dramas  of  the  idea  which  he  mentions  are  Mr. 
Kennedy's  "  The  Servant  in  the  House,"  Mr.  A. 
Thomas's  "The  Harvest  Moon,"  Mr.  Israel  Zangwill's 
"  The  Melting  Pot,"  "  The  Fourth  Fstate,"  which  is  a 
newspaper  play,  and  Mr.  Bernstein's  "  Israel." 

A  BOLD  bishop,  truly,  is  his  lordship  of  Carlisle  to 
assert  in  the  Sunday  Strand  for  February  that  "  a 
County  Council  would  be  as  much  guided,  and  as 
Divinely  guided,  in  the  drafting  of  a  syllabus"  of 
religious  instruction  in  the  schools  "as  any  ordinary 
religious  assembly."  What  will  the  Church  Times 
say? 
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FROM  THE  OCCDLT  MAGAZINES. 

Spirit  Photographv. 

Last  month  I  only  found  room  for  the  briefest 
mention  of  Mr.  Blackwell's  paper  on  Spirit  Photo- 
graphy in  the  Loridon  Magazine  for  January.  A 
melancholy  interest  attaches  to  that  paper,  for  since 
it  was  written  the  old  photographer,  the  veteran 
Mr.  Boursnell,  whose  unique  gift  was  never  properly 
appreciated  in  his  lifetime,  has  passed  over  to  the 
other  side.  In  Mr.  Blackwell's  paper  will  be  found 
a  reproduction  of  a  few  of  the  immense  number  of 
spirit  photographs  which  were  taken  by  Mr.  Boursnell. 
The  paper  which  follows  Mr.  Blackwell's  is  by  a 
professional  photographer,  who  maintains — what 
nobody  denies — that  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  fake  photographs  so  as  to  make  bogus  spirit 
photographs.  But  he  does  not  venture  to  assert  that 
any  photographer  can  by  trickery  produce  again  and 
again  recognisable  portraits  of  deceased  persons,  the 
relatives  and  friends  of  unknown  sitters.  This  Mr. 
Boursnell  did  again  and  again,  as  Mr.  Blackwell's 
narrative  shows,  and  as  I  can  from  my  own  personal 
e.xperience  assert.  Mr.  Blackwell  has  probably  the 
largest  collection  of  spirit  photographs  in  existence, 
and  I  am  glad  to  hear  he  is  engaged  in  the  prepara- 
tion/of  a  book  on  the  whole  subject.  What  is  even 
better  news,  he  has  discovered  a  new  spirit  photo- 
grapher— a  non-professional  this  time — who  has  the 
gift  of  semi-materialising  the  spirit  forms  which  are 
visible  to  all  in  the  studio  before  they  are  photo- 
graphed by  the  flash  light. 

Reincarnation  and  Marriage. 

Mr.  C.  VV.  Leadbeater,  who  is  writing  a  series  of 
marvellous  articles  in  the  Thcosophist,  describing 
the  coming  of  the  Sixth  Root  race,  explains  in  the 
January  number  that  in  the  coming  time  the  ordinary 
sex-passions  will  be  completely  dominated,  and  men 
and  women  will  marry  chiefly  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
community  and  to  create  good  bodies  for  that  pur- 
pose.    Mr.  Leadbeater  says  : — 

Marriage  is  regarded  almost  entirely  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  prospective  offspring.  .Sometimes  it  is  even  arranged  by 
them.     One  man  will  call  on  another  and  say  : 

"  I  am  expecting  to  die  in  a  few  weeks,  and  I  should  like  to 
have  you  and  Miss  X.  for  my  father  and  mother,  as  I  have 
some  kariiiic  lies  with  both  of  you  that  I  should  like  to  work 
off';  would  that  be  agreeable  to  you?" 

Not  infrequently  the  suggestion  seeins  to  be  accepted,  and  the 
plan  works  out  very  well.  One  man  whom  I  look  up  at  random 
for  the  purpose  of  investigation  was  found  to  have  three  Egos 
desiring  to  incarnate  through  him,  so  that  when  he  took  his 
prospective  wife  to  the  Manu  he  asked  : — 

"  May  we  two  marry,  with  these  three  Egos  waiting  to  take 
birth  through  us?" 

And  the  Manu  gave  His  consent. 

This  is  a  case  of  the  children  choosing  their  own 
parents — with  a  vengeance.     In  the   new   race  thus 
propagated  men  and  women  alike  are  six  feet  high. 
Mrs.  Besant  in  a  Railway  Accident. 

On  her  return  to  India  Mrs.  Besant  had  an 
experience,  wiiich  she  thus  describes  : — 

From  Bombay  we  proceeded  by  the  postal  express.   All  went 


well  as  far  as  Dudhni,  when — we  were  running  very  fast— the 
engine  or  mail-vans  struck  the  points,  and  in  a  moment  we  were 
derailed  ;  it  was  a  curious  sensation  to  see  the  side  of  the  car- 
riage rise  up  suddenly,  then  fall  as  the  other  side  rose  up,  and 
for  a  moment  overturning  seemed  inevitable.  Then  the  car- 
riage steadied  itself  and  the  train  stopped.  The  poor  guard 
was  stunned,  having  probaljly  been  flung  out,  as  he  was  found 
on  tlie  permanent  way  ;  the  rails  were  broken  and  fragments  of 
wood  and  iron  strewed  our  passage.  But  we  found  ourselves 
safe  and  whole  with  deep  gratitude  for  a  wonderful  escape. 


LEOPOLD   II. 

A  Character  Sketch  by  Dr.  Dillon. 

Dr.  Dillon  contributes  to  the  Contemporary 
Revieiu  a  character  sketch  of  Leopold  II.,  for  whom 
he  has  a  sneaking  sort  of  admiration  for  his  success. 
He  says  Leopold  was  a  genuine  Coburger,  who  in 
many  respects  resembled  his  kinsman,  Ferdinand  of 
Bulgaria.     He  says  : — 

Leopold  enlisted  the  pission  of  a  hero,  the  push  of  an 
adventurer,  and  the  unswerving  constancy  of  a  Christian  martyr, 
as  well  as  the  callousness  of  a  Mephislopheles,  in  the  sordid 
service  of  Mammon.  The  secret  of  this  remarkable  sequence 
of  successes  was  the  possession  of  a  keen-edged  intelligence, 
untrammelled  by  the  meshes  of  ethics,  and  of  an  iron  will 
unhampered  by  any  kind  of  prejudice. 

Dr.  Dillon  tells  us  that  before  trying  his  luck  in 
the  Congo  Leopold  thought  of  colonising  Cyprus  and 
Borneo.     He  says  : — 

One  of  his  first  and  wildest  schemes  was  to  obtain  possession 
of  Cyprus  from  the  Sultan  and  to  use  that  as  the  stepping- 
stone  to  some  bigger  dominion.  He  made  the  suggestion  to  a 
Minister  of  the  Cabinet,  and  took  real  pains  to  win  him  over  to 
the  plan,  but  he  might  as  well  have  been  whistling  jigs  to  a 
milestone.  His  next  project  was  equally  grotesque.  It  was  a 
proposal  that  Belgium  should  buy,  or  at  any  rate  lease,  the 
island  of  Borneo,  and  see  whether  she  could  not  make  a  good 
thing  out  of  that.  The  Minister  to  whom  the  King  unfolded 
this  happy  thought  gave  the  witty  but  stinging  answer :  "  Borneo, 
sire?  Je  crois  qu'il  faut  se  Borneo  (borner  au)  possible." 
Nowise  discouraged,  Leopold  turned  scores  of  other  plans  over 
in  his  mind,  until  one  fateful  day  (I2th  November,  1877), 
reading  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  the  account  of  Stanley's  journey 
through  Africa,  his  choice  was  made. 

Having  fixed  upon  his  object — 

he  hurried  to  his  goal  over  'the  bodies  of  men,  women  and 
children,  crushing  out  their  lives  as  he  passed  on  to  pluck  the 
few  stunted  laurels  that  grew  within  his  reach,  he  did  at  least 
pluck  them,  .^nd  in  political  life  there  is  nothing  so  successful 
as  success.  To  Leopold  gold  was  the  one  thing  needful.  This 
was  the  essence  of  the  gospel  according  to  the  Orleans  family  : 
Enrichisscz-vom.  And  the  precepts  of  this  gospel  he  carried 
out  to  the  letter. 

He  spent  much  of  his  time  in  his  later  days  with 
the  ex-barmaid  who  had  performed  the  miracle  of 
giving  him  his  second  youth  in  his  old  age  and  also 
his  second  family.  He  married  her  in  order  to 
jiave  her  by  his  side  when  he  died.  For,  says  Dr. 
Dillon  :— 

Whether  he  also  expected  further-reaching  results  from  the 
sacrament  of  matrimony  and  his  peace  with  the  Church  is 
doubtful.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  man  of  Leopold's  parts 
could  have  believed,  as  Talleyrand  is  reported  to  have  fancied, 
that  having  circumvented  men  and  women  during  his  life  he 
would  oulwit  God. 
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MDSIC  AND  ART  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 
Mr.  Allen  Gill  and  His  Work. 
In  the  Voi/ris^  IVoman  for  January  Jessie  Phillips 
has  an  article  on  Mr.  Allen  Gill  and  Music  in  North 
London,  Mr.  Allen  Gill  is  a  very  fine  'cellist,  and 
he  might  have  made  a  fortune  as  a  virtuoso  had  not 
the  idea  of  reviving  choral  singing  in  London  taken 
possession  of  him.  The  gradual  rise  into  importance 
of  the  modern  orchestra  seems  to  have  kept  the  art 
of  choral  singing  in  the  background,  and  it  is  Mr.  Allen 
Gill's  ambition  to  see  great  London  choruses,  drawn 
from  the  people  themselves,  singing  intelligently  to 
their  own  people,  who  would  be  able  to  appreciate 
intelligently  the  works  rendered.  His  first  im- 
portant appointment  was  the  conductorship  at  the 
People's  Palace.  He  also  accepted  a  conductorship 
of  the  National  Sunday  League,  believing  that  good 
music  can  elevate  and  reach  people  who  never  dream 
of  going  to  church.  But  it  was  his  appointment  to 
the  Alexandra  Palace  which  gave  him  full  oppor- 
tunity for  expressing  his  aims.  The  great  point  to  be 
borne  in  mind  in  the  enterprise  is  that  Mr.  Gill  has 
educated  not  only  that  great  choir  of  nine  hundred 
voices,  but  he  has  educated  the  vast  audience  also. 
It  was  his  ambition  to  give  the  first  London  perform- 
ance of  "  The  Dream  of  Gerontius,"  but  his  audience 
was  not  then  ready  for  new  composers.  Later, 
however,  he  gave  the  first  London  performance  of 
"The  Kingdom,''  and  it  was  a  veritable  triumph. 
Sir  Edward  Elgar,  who  was  himself  present,  acknow- 
ledged its  success.  The  rising  school  of  British  com- 
posers has  in  Mr.  Gill  a  staunch  supporter. 

Hog.'VRTh's  Fair  Women. 
The  most  interesting  article  in  the  January  number 
of  the  Connoisseur  is  that  by  Mr.  Dion  Clayton 
Calthrop  on  the  Beauties  of  Hogarth.  The  model 
for  most  of  Hogarth's  fair  women  is  described  as  a 
big  woman  with  rather  round  face,  eyes  full  of  humour, 
well-formed  hands,  a  dash  of  the  country  coquette, 
and  a  touch  of  country  simplicity.  She  roused  all 
the  decent  chivalry  of  the  painter's  nature,  and  he 
actually  beat  a  fellow  who  insulted  her.  In  the  series 
"  Marriage  k  la  Mode  "  she  appears  in  "  Southwark 
Fair "  as  the  lady  beating  a  drum.  'I'here  is 
such  a  noise  in  some  of  Hogarth's  pictures  that 
the  sounds  of  the  times  come  clearly  to  us, 
and  above  all  the  rub-a-dubdub  of  the  charm- 
ing drummeress.  What  Hogarth  painted  one  can 
hear  ;  like  another  great  master  of  low  life,  Charles 
Dickens,  who  had  the  Hogarthian  mind,  his  work  is 
full  of  eating  and  drinking.  But  in  all  the  diet  and 
glitter  and  grime,  and  in  all  the  noise,  we  are  shown 
now  and  tnen  a  face  fresh  and  countrified,  simple,  yet 
with  a  knowing  humour,  a  good,  clean,  kindly  face, 
untouched  by  cynicism,  and  unspoilt  by  squalor.  If 
this  girl  was  not  the  model  for  all  the  beauties,  she 
certainly  was  the  inspiration.  Mr.  Caithiop  pictures 
her  arriving,  a  little  nervous  and  shy,  in  her  best  gaudy 
finery,  at  the  door  of  the  house  in   Leicester  Fields 


where  Hogarth  painted.  She  knows  her  London, 
and  it  is  a  quick  bond  of  sympathy  between  herself 
and  the  painter.  Mr.  Calthrop  is  sure  Hogarth  learnt 
a  great  deal  of  London  from  his  model. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Ascension. 
For  some  fourteen  years  Mr.  Frederick  Shields  has 
been  engaged  upon  his  series  of  scriptural  and 
allegorical  paintings  which  adorn  the  walls  of  the 
Chapel  of  the  Ascension  in  the  Bayswater  Road,  says 
a  writer  in  the  January  number  of  Great  77iou^/i/s. 
One  hundred  and  fifty-six  panels  have  now  been  fixed 
in  position,  and  there  remain  only  eleven  blank  spaces 
to  be  filled  up.  The  chapel,  which  lies  a  little  way 
back  from  the  main  road,  about  five  minutes'  walk 
beyond  the  Marble  Arch,  is  open  every  afternoon  for 
rest  and  prayer.  There  is  neither  altar  nor  pulpit 
nor  organ  in  the  chapel.  The  building  was  erected 
by  Mrs.  Russell  Gurney  on  the  old  burial-ground  of 
St  George's,  Hanover  Square,  and  adjoining  it  is  an 
old  mortuary  chapel,  with  a  number  of  memorials  and 
epitaphs.  In  the  burial-ground  itself,  which  covers 
seven  acres,  were  buried  the  Rev.  Laurence  Sterne 
and  the  gallant  General  Picton,  but  Sterne's  grave 
was  rifled  by  body-snatchers,  and  Picton's  remains 
were  re-interred  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  The  chapel 
is  still  little  known,  but  perhaps  its  situation  has  some- 
thing do  with  it.  Mr.  Shields's  altar-piece,  which 
bears  the  inscription  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  all  the  days," 
is  particularly  fine.  All  the  paintings  are  in  oils. 
Blocks  of  slate  are  riveted  to  the  walls,  and  on  these 
the  paintings  are  affixed  with  a  mixture  of  white  lead 
and  other  substances. 

History  in  Pictures. 
The  Windsor  Magazine,  which  began  in  its  Decem- 
ber number  an  interesting  series  of  articles  entitled 
"  England's  Story  in  Portraiture  and  Picture,"  deals 
in  January  with  the  period  from  the  accession  of 
Ethelbert  to  that  of  Alfred  the  Great.  The  first 
picture,  by  H.  Treshani,  is  "  St.  .A.ugustine  before 
Ethelbert  in  597,"  and  this  is  followed  by  William 
Dyce's  "  The  Baptism  of  Ethelbert,  597,"  from  the 
fresco  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  T;iking  the 
pictures  in  chronological  order,  the  next  is  "  The 
Baptism  of  Edwin,  King  of  Northumbria,  627,"  a 
mural  painting  in  the  Manchester  Town  Hall  by 
Ford  Madox  Brown.  William  Bell  Scott  has  depicted 
as  frescoes  at  Wallington,  Northumberland,  King 
Egfrid  offering  the  bishopric  of  Hexham  to  Cuthbert, 
the  hermit  of  Fame  Island,  the  Death  of  the  Vener- 
able Bede  in  735,  and  a  Descent  of  the  Danes. 
Herbert  A.  Bone  endeavours  to  show  the  Danes  came 
up  the  Channel  a  thousand  years  ago  ;  and  two  other 
illustrations  relating  to  .Alfred  are  included — "  How 
Alfred,  as  a  boy,  obtained  a  Book  from  His  Mother," 
by  H.  R.  Mileham,  and  "The  Military  Election 
of  Alfred,  871,"  by  R.  Caton  Woodville.  The 
story  of  .Alfred's  reign,  with  the  many  pictures 
which  it  has  inspired,  forms  the  subject  of  the 
February  article. 
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RELIGIOUS   CENSUS   OF   THE   WORLD. 

In  a  religious  census  of  the  world  which  he  has  just 
publishtd.  Dr.  H.  Zeller.  Director  of  the  Statistical 
Bureau  in  Stuttgart,  estimates  that  of  the  1,544,510,000 
people  in  the  world,  534,940,000  are  Christians, 
175,290,000  are  Mohammedans,  10,860,000  are  Jews, 
and  823,420,000  are  heathen.  Of  these  300,000,000 
are  Confucians,  214,000,000  are  Brahmans,  and 
121,000,000  Buddhists,  with  other  bodies  of  lesser 
numbers.  In  other  words,  out  of  every  thousand  of 
the  earth's  inhabitants,  346  are  Christian,  114  are 
Mohammedan,  7  are  Israelite,  and  533  are  of  other 
religions.  In  1S85,  in  a  table  estimating  the  popula- 
tion of  the  world  at  1,461,285,500,  the  number  of 
Christians  was  put  at  430,284,500,  of  Jews  at 
7,000,000,  of  Mohammedans  at  230,000,000,  and  of 
heathen  at  794,000,000. — Sunday  at  Home. 

*  *         * 

HOW   TO    GET   A    GOOD    COMPLEXION. 

Wash  the  face  as  if  it  were  a  window-pane — not  a 
kitchenfloor.  Nature's  own  face-cream  is  a  delicate 
oil,  poured  out  by  the  sweat-glands.  Too  hot  water 
and  too  strong  soaps  remove  this,  leaving  the  delicate 
surface  unprotected,  to  toughen,  crack,  and  chap. 
The  only  known  "skin  tonic"  that  works  is  cold,  in 
the  form  of  cold  air  in  liberal  doses.  This  works 
partly  by  direct  effect,  partly  by  the  e.xercise  it  spurs 
you  to  to  keep  warm,  but  chiefly  by  the  appetite  it 
gives  you.  The  best  colours  to  apply  to  your  face — 
through  the  opening  provided  for  that  purpose — are 
red  meats,  green  vegetables,  purple  fruits,  golden 
butter,  white  bread,  and  sugar.  Take  care  of  the 
body  and  the  complexion  will  take  care  of  itself.  If 
you  want  to  look  beautiful,  be  it  through  and  through, 
and  you'll  achieve  your  ambition  in  some  measure. 
"  Handsome  does  "  soon  becomes  "  handsome  is."— 
Woods  Hutchinson,  M.D.,  in  Cassell's. 

*  *        ♦ 

HOW   TO    DO    .iVWAY    WITH    TRAMPS. 

If  you  want  to  keep  tramps  off  the  premises  you 
must  keep  a  tame  one  on  them.  A  tramp  is  about 
as  ditificult  to  tame  as  a  golden  eagle ;  but  when 
once  tamed,  he  keeps  other  tramps  off  better  than  a 
bulldog.  I  possess  one  now.  Other  tramps  come 
along,  see  him  working  like  a  nigger  in  the  garden, 
and  shy  off  as  if  they  had  been  bitten.  It  is  not 
fear  of  work,  but  simple,  downright  loyalty ;  they 
will  not  poach  upon  another  man's  |)reserve — when 
the  other  man  is  a  brother-traveller.  I  first  caught 
mine  three  years  ago,  and  taught  him  the  elenients 
of  gardening.  Then  he  disappeared  and  toured  in 
England.  From  the  time  which  elapsed,  I  have  a 
suspicion  that  he  was  searching  for  the  North  Pole. 
He  has  been  working  steadily  with  me,  when  the 
garden  requires  him,  since  last  April,  and  has  now 
formed  a  working  connection  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Ill--   arrives    punctually,    works    hard    and    steadily, 


and  can  be  relied  upon  to  do  the  work  allotted 
to  him  as  thoroughly  when  left  alone  as  when 
under  my  watchful  eye.  .  And  he  has  always  been 
thoroughly  sober.  He  seems  to  have  largely  forgot- 
ten that  he  was  once  a  wild  man  of  the  wide,  wide 
world  ;  for  in  discussing  certain  aspects  of  gardening 
work  the  other  day,  he  informed  me  that  he  had  been 
brought  up  to  it,  although  I  know  that  I  taught  him. 
It  is  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  that  a  man  has  acquired 
a  feeling  of  having  a  place  in  the  economy  of 
industry.  How  good  it  would  be  if  our  army  of 
tramps  could  be  made  to  do  profitable  work,  and  to 
set  themselves  to  the  task  of  restoring  "  the  years 
that  the  locust  hath  eaten  "  ! — Rev.  Thomas  Hanna.n, 
in  Chambers's  Journal,  February. 

*  *        * 

BRITISH    ORGANISTS    THE    BEST    IN    THE    WORLD. 

Britain  has  at  least  one  musical  distinction.  It 
produces  the  finest  organists  in  the  world.  No  other 
nation,  except  perhaps  France,  can  compete  with 
Britain  in  this  respect.  Germany,  Austria,  Poland, 
Italy,  produce  great  pianists,  wonderful  violinists,  but 
Britain  produces  great  organists.  The  number  of 
fine  organists  m  this  country  is  legion.  The  number 
of  organists  who  just  fall  short  of  genius  in  their 
manipulation  of  the  instrument  is  very  considerable, 
but  there  is  a  group  of  British  organists  who  stand,  to 
their  confreres^  much  as  Pachmann  and  Paderewski 
stand  to  their  brethren  of  the  pianoforte. — A.  S. 
Cooper,  in  the  Sunday  at  Home. 

*  *         * 

BEST    CURE    FOR    WORRY. 

The  best  and  only  cure  for  worry  is  to  live  an 
active,  interested,  vigorous,  cheerful  life,  with  plenty 
of  interests  outside  of  your  daily  work,  and  in  other 
people  as  well  as  yourself,  and  with  full  recognition  of 
the  gospel  of  play.  Keep  up  your  interests,  your 
work,  and  your  hobbies,  and  you  will  seldom  worry, 
and  will  never  realise  that  you're  old — until  you're 
dead. — Woods  Hutchinson,  in  Munsefs. 

*  «        ♦ 

WHO    IS    THE    PERFECT    MAN? 

It  is  not  your  incessant  worker,  nor  even  your 
philosopher,  that  fulfils  the  high  purpose  of  (Jod  and 
redeems  the  pledge  of  his  inner  self;  but  it  is  he 
whose  whole  life  is  dominated  by  an  unshakable 
belief  in  the  goodness,  mercy,  and  justice  of  tiod, 
who  has  lost  his  own  will  in  the  will  of  his  creator, 
and  quietly  resigns  himself  into  the  arms  of  Cod. 
He  has  found  the  true  "  anchor  of  his  soul,"  and  with 
it  the  turmoils  of  his  inner  being  have  ceased  ;  his 
soul  has  found  rest,  peace,  and  a  solemn  serenity. 
He  becomes  a  saint,  and  his  nature  changes  into  one 
"  of  ineffable  sweetness  and  serenity,  a  nature  in  which 
struggle  and  revolt  are  over,  and  the  whole  man,  so  far 
as  is  possible  to  human  infirmity,  swallowed  up  in 
love." — The  jRcvieiv  0/  Religions,  December. 
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ANNIE    BESANT    AND    H.  P.  B. 

When  Mrs.  Jaques,  of  Washington,  was  leaving 
England  for  America  in  1889,  she  went  to  say  good- 
bye to  H.  P.  Blavatsky,  who  said  to  her,  "  Well, 
Little  One,  when  you  return  I  shall  be  gone."  Then 
came  the  question,  "Who  will  fill  your  place?" 
H.  P.  B.  gave  her  an  earnest  look  for  a  moment,  and 
then  said,  "  Annie  Besant.  Do  not  speak  of  this, 
but  I  have  word  from  the  Master,  and  I  will  know 
just  when  to  place  the  Master's  ring  on  her  finger." 
This  brought  out  the  e.xclamation,  "  Oh  !  how  can 
that  cold  intellectual  woman  ever  fill  your  place?"  and 
H.  P.  B.  smiled,  and  said,  "  She  will  unfold  in  spirit 
and  become  soft  and  beautiful,  and  she  will  be  able 
to  reach  the  people,  and  do  a  greater  work  than  1 
could  ever  do."  This  was  in  the  year  when  A.  B. 
had  just  become  a  member  of  the  Theosophical 
Society. — Theosophy  in  Australasia. 


MODERN   ZOKOASTRIANS. 

The  only  three  baronets  of  India  out  of  her  three 
hundred  and  thirty  millions  are  all  Zoroastrians,  and 
the  only  two  Indians  who  ever  sat  in  the  great  politi- 
cal assembly  of  Great  Britain,  the  Parliament,  were 
also  Zoroastrians.  ...  By  the  mysterious  working  of 
the  law  of  Karma,  the  fidelity  of  the  forefather^  of 
the  Zoroastrians  to  their  laith  in  bearing  the  sacred 
Fire  thousands  of  miles  by  land  and  sea  to  this 
ancient  soil  of  sages  has  brought  the  glory  which 
they  now  enjoy. —  Theosophy  in  India. 

*         *        ♦ 

THE    GILDED    CHAMBER. 

In  ordinary  times  the  gilded  chamber  is  a  gilded 
desert.  It  is  an  old  jest  that  the  best  cure  for 
admiring  the  House  of  Lords  is  to  go  and  see  it.  A 
few  dozen  peers  lolling  about  on  the  red  benches, 
while  one  of  their  number  holds  forth  with  studied 
unemotionalisni,  among  occasional  faint  murmurs  of 
approval  or  dissent,  do  not,  it  must  be  owned,  make 
an  impressive  spectacle.  To  walk  from  the  House  of 
Commons  down  the  long  corridor  to  the  House  of 
Lords  is  like  leaving  a  power-house  to  enter  a 
cathedral  close.  Tiiere  is  none  of  the  responsiveness, 
the  animation,  and  vehemence  about  the  Upper 
Chamber  that  affect  one  instantaneously  in  the  Lower 
House.  The  speakers  talk  not  only  in  a  lower  voice 
but  in  a  lower  key ;  there  is  no  appeal  to  the  vulgarity 
of  mere  feeling  ;  everything  is  grave,  quiet,  decorous, 
and  chilling.  "  My  surprise  knew  no  bounds,"  wrote 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  when  he  drew  a  cheer  from  the 
House.  "I  had  warmed  Nova  Zembla  !  " — Sydney 
Brooks,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  January. 

*         *         * 

HOW    MUCH    A    MAN    DOES    IN    HIS    LIFETI.ME. 

In  Lotidon  Mr.  C.  J.  L.  Clarke  compiles  a  number 
of  computations  about  "  Man,  the  Marvel."  He 
reckons  that  a   man  on  an  average  covers  146,000 


miles  in  his  life,  or  nearly  si.\  times  the  circumference 
of  the  earth.  He  consumes  on  an  average  between 
si.xteen  and  seventeen  tons  of  bread,  and  18,250  lbs. 
of  meat.  He  consumes  9,125  gallons  of  liquid,  or 
enough  to  form  a  bath  in  which  the  consumer  could 
swim  comfortably.  A  full-sized  elephant  could  find 
standing-room  in  the  accumulated  headgear  used  by 
one  man.  He  climbs  three  million  steps.  "  If  a 
smoker  were  to  combine  the  tobacco  of  a  lifetime  in 
one  large  tin,  and  consider  the  cost,  he  would  never 
again  smoke."  Each  man  averages  an  expenditure 
o*^  ^152  odd  on  tobacco  in  a  lifetime.  By  continual 
cutting,  the  hairdresser  shears  off  from  an  ordinary 
man  in  a  lifetime  something  like  twenty-five  feet  of 
hair. 

«         «        * 

butchery    for   SPORT. 

Saibner's  for  February  is  distinguished  by  a  series 
of  coloured  and  plain  pictures  of  locomotives  on  the 
run,  with  which  Mr.  W.  H.  Foster  illustrates  his 
sketch,  "  All  in  a  Day's  Run."  Next  may  be  put  Mr. 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  account  of  his  buffalo  hunt  by 
the  Kamiti.  Possibly  to  hunters  of  big  game  his 
narrative  may  be  fascinatingly  interesting.  But  to  the 
average  reader  who  knows  nothing  of  hunting, 
the  account  of  successive  .slaughter,  of  mortally 
wounded  animals  staggering  to  their  death,  of  hope- 
less charges  in  face  of  weapons  of  unerring  precision, 
rather  suggests  a  visit  to  a  badly  conducted  shambles 
than  anything  that  they  would  like  to  associate  with 
the  hero-President  of  the  Western  Republic.  The 
record  of  butchery  is  relieved  by  some  glimpses  of 
camp  life  and  waterfalls.  The  progressive  Pacific 
Coast  is  written  up  in  twenty-three  pages  of  illustrated 
eulogy  by  Mr.  Henry  T.  Finck. 
*        *        « 

TRAINING    ELEPHANTS. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Rolker  contributes  to  Casscll's  a  very 
interesting  paper  on  how  elephants  are  trained.  The 
glimpses  given  of  what  may  be  termed  elephantine 
psychology  are  valuable  for  teachers  of  other  pupils 
than  elephants : — 

As  a  m.itter  of  fact,  teaching  an  elephant  to  perform  tricks  is 
simply  a  matter  of  teaching  a  gigantic,  seemingly  awkward 
creature  with  the  mind  and  the  friendly  instincts  of  a  two-year- 
old  child.  The  monstrous  bumpy  skull,  covered  with  warty 
hide,  may  seem  an  unpromising  dome  of  «isdom  ;  yet  within 
the  four  inches  ol  bone,  which  not  even  a  rifle  bullet  can  pierce, 
there  is  a  marvellously  developed  brain,  which  glimpses  forth 
only  through  the  tiny  twinkling  eyes.  In  dread  feet,  in  four- 
foot  tusks,  in  the  trunk  that  squirms  ever  restless  like  a  huge 
python,  are  death  and  destruction ;  yet  not  even  the  deer  is 
more  naturally  timid  than  this  almighty  Lord  of  the  Wilderness. 
The  ponderous,  slow-moving  body  may  appear  hopelessly 
awkward  ;  yet  within  those  heavy  joints  is  the  nimblene^s  of 
an  acrobat.  To  these  advantages  add  steadiness  of  nerve,  quick 
perception  of  the  hope  of  reward  and  the  fear  of  punishment, 
and  a  natural  craving  to  be  patted  and  petted,  and  you  have  an 
idea  of  the  sort  of  pupil  the  elephant  trainer  h.as  before  him. 

He  thus  describes  the  mental  basis  on  which  the 
edifice  of  instruction  is  to  be  reared. 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AND  AFTER. 
•Even  apart  from  the  articles  noticed  elsewhere,  the 
February  number  is  full  of  the  most  varied  and  read- 
able matter. 

CANAL    REVIVAL   "  IMPRACTICADLE." 

Mr.  Edwin  A.  Pratt  draws  the  following  conclu- 
sion from  the  Majority  Report  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion : — 

The  particular  scheme  of  canal  revival  proposed  therein  is  both 
impracticable  from  an  economic  standpoint  and  inexpedient  from 
the  point  of  view  of  State  policy  ;  the  lesson  taught  by  Conti- 
nental conditions  is  that  they  are  fundamentally  different  from 
British  conditions  ;  that  where  the  canals  (as  distinct  from  the 
great  rivers)  have  seemed  still  to  hold  their  own,  in  the 
countries  mentioned,  it  has  been  due  in  a  material  degree  to 
State  aid  and  an  artificial  restriction  of  rail  competition  ; 
,ind  that  while  there  certainly  is  an  inclination  in  some  quarters 
to  spend  more  public  money  on  canals,  there  is  also  a  growing 
tendency  to  protest  against  further  outlay  on  attempts  to  main- 
tain inefficient  water  transport  rather  than  on  offering  addi- 
tional facilities  to  the  economically  superior  system  of  transport 
by  rail. 

WHITE   LABOUR   POSSIBLE    IN   THE   TROPICS. 

Professor  J.  W.  Gregory  writes  on  the  great 
Australian  experiment  of  deporting  the  Kanakas 
and  carrying  on  the  work  in  Queensland  with  white 
labour.  Among  the  Kanakas  the  death-rate  was 
several  times  as  high  as  that  of  the  white  residents. 
The  white  children  of  tropical  Queensland  are  not 
weak,  aniemic  degenerates,  while  the  increased  out- 
put of  the  sugar  since  the  deportation  of  the  Kanakas 
shows  that  white  men  are  willing  and  able  to  work 
there.  Queensland  is  surely  deserving  of  Imperial 
thanks  for  having  worked  out  successfully  a  problem 
of  intimate  value  for  the  whole  of  mankind. 

Meredith's  idea  of  education. 

Professor  Foster  Watson  reports  that  Meredith  told 
him  that  his  two  chief  aims  were  education  and  the 
emancipation  of  woman.  The  writer  deals  with 
Meredith's  theories  of  education,  and  finds  these  great 
points  : — 

Respect  for  individuality,  the  sense  of  the  Comic  Spirit, 
leading  to  the  preservation  of  sanity  of  judgment  and  attitude, 
mutual  relationships  founded  on  equility  rather  than  condescen- 
sion, open-airncss,  Thwackings  to  all  pride  and  sentimentalism, 
cosmopolitanism,  co-education,  and  the  optimism  that  hopes 
"good  for  the  world." 

He  pronounces  Meredith  in  the  highest  sense  the 
greatest  practical  teacher  of  our  times. 

SOAP,  not  bread  ! 

Under  the  happy  title  "  She  Stoops  to  Canvass," 
Miss  Gertrude  Kingston,  who  has  vibrated  from 
"  something  less  than  a  Fabian  Socialist  to  something 
more  than  a  feudal  Unionist,"  describes  her  canvass- 
ing   in   a  London   borough  in  the    recent   Election. 


She  has  gained,  she  says,  a  wider  knowledge  of  how 
the  Londoner  lives  than  she  ever  had  before.  She 
says  that  the  dirty  home  is  generally  a  Radical  one, 
and  the  clean  home  usually  a  Unionist  one.  She 
pays  tribute  to  the  universal  civility  with  which  she 
was  received.  She  thinks  the  whole  system  of  per- 
sonal canvass  is  immoral  but  unavoidable.  As  a 
result  of  her  canvassing  she  demands  efficiency,  first 
and  foremost,  especially  in  .A.rmy  and  Navy,  and 
in  education  cleanliness,  hygiene,  and  domestic 
economy.     She  concludes  : — 

Clean  up  the  home  and  save  the  people.  Our  national 
problem  is  no  longer  a  question  of  the  big  loaf  and  the  dear 
one.  It  is  a  question  of  the  big  bar  of  soap  and  the  cheap  one, 
and  that  is  at  least  the  one  commodity  that  we  in  England 
manufacture  a  hundred  times  better  than  the  foreigner. 

"  HOW   TO    GET  AN    ARMY." 

Colonel  Henry  Pilkington,  full  of  the  German 
peril,  commends  the  example  of  the  Irish  Volunteers 
of  17S2,  who  were  raised  at  private  expense  with  but 
ittle  encouragement  from  the  Government.  We 
want,  by  a  similar  movement,  the  rapid  enrolment  of 
not  less  than  a  million  of  men.  He  calls  on  Lords 
Kitchener  and  Roberts  to  lead. 

the    LONDON    LOAFER. 

Mr.  Pett  Ridge  contributes  for  February  an  in- 
teresting article  upon  the  London  loafer.  He 
regards  him  as  incurable.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting passages  in  his  article  is  that  in  which 
he  declares  that  in  London  the  married  loafer 
is  extremely  severe  on  the  question  of  giving 
the  vo  e  to  women,  arguing,  first,  that  they  have 
no  right  to  it ;  second,  that  they  do  not  possess 
sufficient  intelligence  to  use  it  for  the  good  of  the 
country.  The  oddest  detail  about  these  households 
is  that  the  working  wife  is  often  proud  of  the  circum- 
stance that  her  husband  has  not  done  a  hand-stroke 
for  years  and  years ;  it  is  almost  as  though  he 
belonged  to  a  distinguished  aristocracy.  He  remains 
the  pampered  person  of  the  home;  children  are  kept 
quiet  when  he  returns  of  an  evening  to  rest,  and  no 
once  else  thinks  of  using  the  most  comfortable  chair. 
Mr.  Ridge  concludes  : — 

The  disease  can,  however,  be  prevented.  There  must  be  a 
daily  task  for  every  boy  of  the  hard-up  districts  on  leaving 
school,  and  if  he  does  not  engage  on  some  appropriate  and 
sufficient  occup.uion  immediately,  th.-re  should  be  work- 
shops which  he  is  compelled  to  attend.  Farm  colonics, 
to  which  the  mature  are  sent,  mignt  be  utilised  for  any 
lad  showing  no  special  aKility,  and  their  uselulness  would  be 
more  apparent.  Tlie  lad  must  be  discouraged  from  taking  up 
duties  which  give  him  no  better  training  than  that  of  fetching 
and  carrying  ;  if  he  does  enter  on  these,  it  should  be  compul- 
sory that  ol  an  evening  he  learn  some  sensible  trade  ;  there  is  a 
Government  department  which  might  well  arouse  itself  and  give 
a  lead  to  its  juvenile  staff  in  this  direction.  The  boys,  whether 
they  be  telegiaph  messengers,  or  van  guards,  or  errand  lads,  are 
a  great  deal  too  good  10  become  later  fit  for  nothing  better  than 
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to  be  thrown  on  the  scrap  heap.  The  State  spends  a  large  sum 
of  money  upon  them,  and  the  State  ought  to  take  the  trouble  in 
starting  them  upon  the  sea  of  life  that  it  gives  to  the  launching 
of  a  battleship  at  Portsmouth  Dockyard. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

The  Rev.  A.  H.  T.  Clarke  attacks  the  Bishop  of 
Birmingham  for  his  opposition  to  Marriage  with  a 
Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  and  for  his  support  of  Dis- 
establishment ;  Mrs.  Ady  writes  charmingly  about 
Italian  Humanists  and  their  Gardens  ;  Dr.  Koht 
insists  on  the  essentially  Norwegian  character  of 
Ibsen  ;  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Cooksey  discusses  once  more 
the  Secret  of  Stonehenge. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

Apart  from  the  articles  noticed  elsewhere,  there  is 
not  much  of  eminent  interest  in  the  February 
number. 

Mr.  Maurice  Low,  in  his  American  chroniqu<\ 
declares  that  the  entente  which  existed  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  has  been  weakened,  if  not 
destroyed,  and  that  it  is  semi-officially  announced 
that  Brazil  is  to  take  the  place  form.erly  occupied  by 
Mexico.  Brazil,  rather  than  Mexico,  will  be  relied 
upon  by  the  United  States  to  preserve  the  peace  and 
unity  of  Latin  America.  Mr.  George  von  L.  Meyer, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  is  described  as  a  strong 
man  who  has  with  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen  destroyed 
half  a  century  of  red  tape  and  inefficiency. 

In  the  Canadian  chroniqiie  we  are  told  that  Canada 
has  been  somewhat  surprised  by  the  Unionist  "  vic- 
tories," having  followed  the  views  given  by  Liberal 
statesmen  and  Liberal  journalists.  But  the  writer 
adds  that  so  long  as  Unionism  remains  a  party  of 
privilege,  as  it  does  throughout  the  home  country  out- 
side of  Birmingham,  and  until  the  Birmingham  system 
is  universal  and  Unionism  is  completely  democratised, 
it  will  not  have  the  full  confidence  of  the  Dominions. 
"  Mend,  but  do  not  end,  your  House  of  Lords  " — 
such  is  the  reasoned  opinion  of  all  Canadian  students 
of  British  politics,  whatever  their  party.  He  also 
declares  that  Canada  is  still  a  unit  for  Preference, 
and  insists  that  if  a  2S.  duty  be  levied  on  American 
wheat  entering  Great  Britain,  it  would  come  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  farmer  in  the  American  West,  and 
to  avoid  it  he  would  probably  migrate  into  Canadian 
territory,  and  thus  more  wheat  would  be  produced, 
Canada  would  be  developed,  and  the  price  of  wheat 
would  fall. 

A  sincerely  beautiful  tribute  is  paid  by  J.  S.  M.  to 
the  character  of  the  late  Lord  Percy.  The  writer 
says  that  Lord  Percy  had  all  the  qualities  of  a  leader 
except  the  wish  to  pass  other  people.  The  chief 
motive  that  actuated  his  life  was  his  deep  reverence 
for  holy  things.  He  was  conscious  of  no  moral  sense 


apart  from  revelation.  He  took  a  much  deeper 
interest  in  Oriental  archeology  than  in  classic  history 
or  modern  politics.  He  was  a  good  judge  of  men, 
judging  them  with  the  insight  of  a  woman.  "  He  is 
gone  with  his  best  speech  unspoken,  his  best  book 
unwritten,  his  best  song  unsung." 

Mr.  William  Dawson  pleads  the  importance  of 
State  help  for  developing  forestry  in  Great  Britain. 
He  presents  a  valuable  table,  showing  that  out  of 
thirteen  countries  in  Europe  Finland  has  sixty-three 
per  cent,  of  its  surface  under  wood,  while  Great 
Britain  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  with  only  3-9  per 
cent.  Similarly,  Finland  has  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  its 
woodland  area  owned  by  the  State,  Great  Britain  2'2 
per  cent.  Finland  has  1875  acres  per  head  of  the 
population  under  wood,  Great  Britain  has  only  -075 
per  cent. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson  presses  for  a  law  fixing  the 
strength  of  our  fleet  at  two  ships  to  the  German  one  ; 
a  programme  of  eight  Drcadnoug/its,  nine  small 
cruisers,  twenty-five  destroyers,  and  twelve  sub- 
marines ;  a  programme  of  docks  on  the  North  Sea, 
providing  twelve  by  191 5,  ending  with  a  naval  loan 
of  fifty  millions  to  supplement  the  Navy  Estimates. 


Morning  Leader,^ 

Working  Man  :  "  Look  here,  guvnor.     I  think  it's  about 
time  you  got  out  and  walked." 


The  World's  Work. 

The  chief  distinction  of  The  Worhfs  Work  for 
February  is  Mr.  Henry  George,  Jun.'s  account  of  his 
visit  to  the  aged  Tolstoy  at  his  Russian  home.  There 
is  also  a  very  interesting  illustrated  paper  by  Mr. 
Frederick  A.  Talbot  on  "  The  Romance  of  Modern 
Bridge  Building." 
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THE   WESTMINSTER   REVIEW. 

The  February  number  has  in  it  much  readable 
matter.  One  or  two  papers  have  been  separately 
noticed. 

Cecil  Battine,  writing  on  the  expeditionary  force, 
laments  that  the  British  Army  is  best  found  in 
lu.xuries,  but  the  poorest  in  fighting  power //v  rataoi 
any.  To  put  seventy-two  battalions  into  the  first 
line,  with  forty-two  squadrons  of  cavalry,  it  takes 
166,000  men  on  the  ration  return.  Such  a  number 
of  soldiers  would  in  any  Continental  army  mean  four 
army  corps,  besides  the  cavalry  division.  In  ours  it 
means  but  three  army  corps,  with  the  cavalry  division. 
The  writer  recommends  an  increase  of  the  infantry  of 
the  expeditionary  force  from  six  divisions  to  nine, 
and  of  the  cavalry  from  four  brigades  to  eight. 
This,  he  thinks,  would  entirely  alter  the  balance  of 
military  power  in  Europe  in  our  favour. 

F.  W.  Orde  Ward,  writing  on  woman  as  a  factor  in 
the  labour  world,  insists  that  the  high  ethical  training 
and  fine  ethical  insight  of  woman  mark  her  as  a  great 
influence  in  the  direction  of  the  Christianisation  of 
commerce.  There  is  ample  room  and  to  spare  for 
her  moralising  presence  and  powers. 

Mr.  George  Connell,  while  welcoming  the  great 
increase  of  research  in  social  problems,  recommends 
further  prosecution  of  the  study. 

Mr.  G.  Egremont  brings  together  a  number  of 
facts  about  the  libraries  and  the  child.  He  quotes  an 
estimate  that  all  the  libraries  in  London,  serving  a 
population  of  7,100,000  persons,  averaging  roughly  one 
volume  per  head  of  the  population.  Berlin  averages 
two  volumes,  Dresden  three,  Paris  four.  He  recom- 
mends that  the  borough  libraries  should  specialise — 
great  riverside  boroughs  in  commerce,  industrial 
boroughs  in  technical  subjects,  other  boroughs  in 
local  history,  art,  science,  and  so  on.  But  greatest 
care  should  be  taken  to  interest  children  in  reading. 

A  short  paper  on  the  discovery  of  the  world  is  a 
prose  poem  on  the  influence  of  Nature.  "  Never  have 
men  loved  the  sea  and  the  hills  as  they  love  them 
now.  They  have  made  a  wonderful  discovery."  The 
wander-fever  comes  of  a  love  of  this  old  earth  itself. 


Blackwood. 

Blackwood  is  as  good  as  usual.  Fiction  and  travel 
papers  are  very  good,  politics  very  bad,  although  not 
perhaps  quite  so  bad  as  usual.  Sir  R.  Anderson  con- 
tinues his  reminiscences  of  his  experiences  at  the 
Criminal  Investigation  Department.  It  seems  there 
was  a  dynamitard  plot  to  blow  up  Westminster  Abbey 
on  Jubilee  Day,  1887,  which  had  at  least  this  much 
actuality  about  it,  that  it  was  an  immense  relief  to  the 
police  when  the  Queen  was  safely  home  again  in 
Buckingham  Palace.  "  Maga "  says  a  few  kindly 
words  for  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  hardly  needed  her 
well-meant  offices.  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  vindicates  the 
character  of  Billy  Barnes,  the  cook  of  Mr.  Warburton, 
who  is  said  to  have  destroyed  much  Elizabethan 
dramatic  literature. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  papers  in  the  February 
number,  which  begins  a  second  year,  is  that  by  Annie 
A.  Smith  on  the  women  of  Finland.  She  traces  the 
achievements  of  women  in  Finland  to  an  edict  passed 
as  long  ago  as  1316  for  the  protection  of  the  women 
of  Karelia.  During  the  Middle  Ages,  too,  the  men 
of  Finland  were  often  absent  from  home  and  country 
for  long  periods,  and  the  women  were  obliged 
to  do  much  of  the  work  which  would  otherwise 
have  devolved  on  the  men.  Thus  a  spirit  of 
comradeship  has  been  infused  into  the  life  of  the 
people  for  generations.  Then  for  several  decades 
co-education  has  been  the  practice  of  the  State 
schools.  Finland  is  one  of  the  most  hterate  countries 
in  the  world.  There  is  a  law  compelling  all  Lutherans 
to  be  able  to  read  and  write  before  they  marry. 
Whoever  knew  of  a  Finnish  gathering  where  the 
woman's  voice  was  not  heard  ?  The  writer  remarks 
that  an  Englishman  of  the  twelfth  century  was  Arch- 
bishop of  Upsala,  a  see  which  in  its  turn  was  founded 
by  the  Englishman,  Nicholas  Breakspeare,  as  Pope 
Adrian  IV.  The  Archbishop,  with  encouragement 
from  Rome,  landed  in  Finland  to  conquer  and 
convert.  He  founded  a  Christian  Church,  and 
afterwards  became,  as  St.  Henry,  the  patron  saint  of 
Finland !  In  all  the  more  recent  developments 
women  have  stood  side  by  side  with  men. 

W.  Lyon  Blease  treats  of  the  legal  status  of  woman, 
and  anticipates  that  the  enfranchisement  of  women 
will  equalise  the  divorce  law,  and  end  public  aj)prDval 
of  the  doctrine  that  there  is  one  law  of  chastity  for 
women  and  another  for  men. 

Mrs.  Crawford  writes  on  women  under  the  Poor 
Law,  and  anticipates  that  the  break-up  of  the  Poor 
Law  will  open  out  fresh  fields  for  women's  service  on 
progressive  and  helpful  lines. 

Cornhill  for  February  contains  plenty  of  fiction 
—  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Benson  being 
responsible  for  the  serials.  Mr.  .\.  C.  Benson  writes 
on  "  Humanistic  Education  without  Latin."  Bishop 
Welldon  gossips  pleasantly  about  his  old  Headmaster, 
the  late  Provost  of  Eton.  The  most  interesting  paper 
is  the  Rev.  A.  T.  S.  Goodrick's  account  of  the  Life 
and  Adventures  of  Magister  Lankhard,  a  vagabond 
(German,  whose  journal  throws  many  vivid  glimpses 
of  light  upon  German  and  French  life  during  the  early 
years  of  the  French  Revolutionary  wars. 

Fry's  Magazine  grows  lighter  and  brighter  as  the 
months  go  by.  An  encyclopaedia  of  contemporary 
sport,  it  is  served  up  in  the  airiest  and  breeziest  of 
styles.  Mr.  Ralph  Hodgson  describes  the  origin  of 
the  bull-terrier,  a  cross  between  the  bulldog  and  the 
smooth,  white  English  terrier  j  a  breed  which  he 
describes  as  the  model  policeman  of  the  hearth,  of 
courage  undaunted.  The  Turf  is  more  and  more  in 
prominence.  There  is  a  sketch  by  Mr.  Sidney  Gal- 
trey  of  Mr.  Percy  Peck  at  Exning,  Newmarket,  who 
trained  Cicero  for  Lord  Rosebery. 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

The  contents  of  the  February  CotiUmporary  read 
better  than  mij^ht  be  expected  from  the  list  of  the 
articles  and  their  writers.  I  notice  elsewhere  the 
papers  of  Lord  Courtney  and  Mr.  Chundra  Pal. 
There  is  a  fine  panoramic  essay  upon  the  age-long 
war  waged  between  Europe  and  Asia  by  an  historical 
artist,  who  yjropliesies  gloomy  things  as  to  what  may 
happen  to  Europe  when  China  and  Japan  join  hands 
to  resume  the  ancient  struggle  between  East  and 
West.  The  Rev.  Canon  Hammond,  resenting  greatly 
the  claim  of  Rome  that  Peter  was  made  Primate  of 
the  Chiirch,fpoints  out  that  the  text  always  quoted  to 
justify  this  claim  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew,  and  is  possibly  not  genuine.  That  is 
going  rather  far  ;  but  if  the  investiture  of  St.  Peter 
with  the  Primacy  actually  took  place,  it  is  rather  odd 
that  three  out  of  four  of  the  Evangelists  omit  all 
reference  to  what  Rome  naturally  regards  as  an  event 
of  transcendent  importance.  "  O.M.B.,"  writing  on 
"  Prison  Life  as  it  Affects  Women,"  gives  a  very  rose- 
coloured  account  of  the  treatment  of  female  prisoners 
in  English  prisons  to-day. 

HOW   A    SECOND   CHAMBER   WORKS    IN    FRANCE. 

M.  Ives  Guyot  describes  the  relations  between  the 
French  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  an  article 
the  conclusions  of  which  are  summed  up  as  follows: — 

The  i6Ie  of  the  Senate  has  not  ceased  to  increase  proportion- 
ately to  that  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  for  these  reasons  : — 

1.  Its  recruiting  has  steadily  weakened  the  composition  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies. 

2.  The  Deputies  have  forsaken  their  real  part  of  legislators, 
and  have  voluntarily,  with  the  intent  of  escaping  their  responsi- 
bilities, looked  to  the  Senate  to  repair  and  control  their  errors, 
thus  putting  themselves  under  the  leadership  of  that  Assembly 
and  giving  it  the  most  prominent  r6li. 

3.  The  Senate  being  only  the  expression  of  a  restricted 
suffrage,  the  political  axis  has  been  displaced  ;  but  the  Senate, 
fearing  to  enter  boldly  into  contest  with  the  Chamber  repre- 
senting universal  suffrage,  has  recourse  to  ruse  and  slackness  in 
procedure  to  repulse  plans  which  it  disapproves  of.  Often, 
indeed,  it  yields  in  the  end. 

4.  The  result  is  a  great  danger,  owing  to  the  illusion  main- 
tained in  public  opinion  that  the  decisions  of  the  Chamber  are 
valueless,  and  that  "the  Senate  will  arrange  everything." 

5.  The  abdication  of  the  Deputies  has  caused  a  deviation 
from  the  1875  Constitution,  and  has  corrupted  public  morality. 

AN    ALARMING   PROSPECT    IN    THE    NEAR    EAST. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  who  has  been  studying  the  ques- 
tion on  the  spot,  gives  a  most  alarming  account  of  the 
state  of  things  in  the  Near  East.  If  the  Powers  wish 
to  maintain  the  status  quo  in  Crete  they  will  have  to 
govern  the  island  themselves.  At  Constantinople 
there  are  vague  but  dangerous  aspirations  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  Turks  to  crush  Greece  and  reconquer 
Bulgaria.  This  is  midsummer  madness,  but  Dr.  Dillon 
thinks  there  is  some  method  in  it.     He  says  : — 

The  fact  cannot  be  blinked  that  the  new  regime  in  Turkey  is 
re-opening  in  greater  proportions  than  ever  the  strife-breeding 
issues  of  race,  nationality  and  religion,  which  had  been  dammed 
up  under  the  despotic  rule  of  the  Sultan.  And  herein  lurks  a 
grave,  perhaps  an  imminent,  danger.  The  new  Ottoman 
Government,  having  taken  its  seat  on  the  safety-valve  of  the 
administrative  machine,  what  must  happen  is  what  observant 
outsiders  are  already  anticipating. 


A   THREAT  TO    FINLAND. 

Dr.  Dillon,  who  is  now  entirely  acfainst  the  Finns, 
declares  that  the  destruction  of  their  independence  is 
in  sight.  Of  course  he  may  be  right.  But  I  shrink 
from  believing  that  any  Russian  statesman  will  be 
demented  enough,  merely  in  order  to  redress  in- 
equalities which  have  done  no  one  any  harm  for  a 
hundred  years,  to  provoke  the  storm  of  indignation 
that  would  be  roused  by  any  attempt  to  submit  the 
one  free  self  governed  state  within  the  Russian  Empire 
to  the  fate  of  Poland.     Dr.  Dillon  says : — 

Unless  the  Finnish  people  very  speedily  regain  self-control 
and  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  their  relations  with  Russia  will 
undergo  a  profound  change.  Finland  will  be  occupied,  the 
people  re-conquered,  and  the  chapter  of  their  history  which 
began  in  1S03,  when  Tsar  Alexander  I.  confirmed  the  Con- 
stitution at  Borg&,  will  have  come  to  a  tragic  end.  The  future 
of  the  country  will  then  be  shaped  by  the  conqueror. 

It  is  not  only  the  future  of  Finland  which  such  a 
crime  would  shape.  Russia  has  troubles  enough 
within  her  own  directly  governed  provinces  without 
thrusting  Her  hand  into  a  hornets'  ne.st  in  Finland. 

THE    DILEMMA    OF   THEISM. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Christie  devotes  several  pages  to 
a  carefully  reasoned  essay  on  the  difficulty  of  recon- 
ciling the  existence  of  a  moral  God  with  the  existence 
of  moral  evil  in  the  world.  After  examining  many 
suggested  solutions,  Mr.  Christie  suggests  that — 
even  if  God  be  good,  man,  as  a  son  of  time,  must  be  afflicted 
with  all  those  ills  which  have  been  familiar  to  him  since  his 
career  1)egan,  pain  and  suffering  seemingly  undeserved,  and  the 
ever  present  peril  of  moral  disaster.  Pain  is  inevitable  because, 
till  the  end  is  reached,  no  adaptation  to  environment  can  be 
either  perfect  or  final.  All  progress  has  thus  its  destructive 
side  ;  our  happiness  is  repeatedly  wrecked  by  the  ever-increasing 
realisation  of  the  divine  ideal  of  the  universe.  We  are  the  richer 
in  will  and  thought  and  feeling  for  every  discord  overcome.  If 
this  be  true,  however,  the  time  process,  with  all  its  pains  and 
perils,  is  once  more  proved  to  be  justifiable  and  necessary. 


The  New  "English  Church  Review." 

The  first  number  of  the  English  Church  Review 
came  out  in  January.  Its  purpose  is  simply  Church 
defence,  not  the  protection  of  its  endowments  and 
establishment,  but  of  the  doctrine  and  spiritual  claim  of 
the  Church.  "  To  us,"  says  the  editor,  "  the  English 
Church  is  the  embodiment  and  presentation  of  the 
Catholic  Church  for  the  English  people.  No  local 
institution  can  be  to  us  more  sacred,  or  possess  a 
higher  claim  upon  our  service."  The  Review  is  to 
be  devoted  entirely  to  instruction  in  the  Church's 
doctrine  and  history,  helping  to  circulate  Catholic 
ideals,  explaining  difficulties,  answering  questions. 
Canon  Newbolt  answers  the  cry  for  revision  by  sug- 
gesting that  an  alternate  set  of  services  to  the  Prayer 
Book  might  be  compiled  in  suitable,  dignified  and 
legitimate  form,  which,  once  sanctioned  by  Convoca- 
tion, would  be  legally  covered  by  the  .^ct  of  1872. 
There  follow  papers  in  defence  of  the  so-called 
Athanasian  Creed,  the  historic  Episcopate,  and  one 
against  Rome  in  England,  advising  Anglican  Bishops 
to  warn  Anglicans  not  to  attend  Roman  chapels. 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

The  Fortiii,i;htly  Ra>ie7v  for  February  is  a  very 
readable  number,  containing  two  or  three  articles  of 
exceptional  merit  and  originality.  Tiie  most  start- 
ling perhaps  is  Mr.  E.  B.  Iwan-Miiller's  plea,  from  a 
Unionist  point  of  view,  for  cutting  Ireland  altogether 
adrift  from  the  British  Empire.  Another  is  Mr. 
Maurice  Hewlett's  appeal  to  the  Liberal  Party. 
These  are  both  noticed  elsewhere. 

IS   GERMANY   THREATENING   BELGIUM? 

The  last  article  in  the  Review,  entitled  "  An  Object 
Lesson  in  German  Plans,"  sounds  a  warning  note  as 
to  what  the  writer  regards  are  Germany's  designs  on 
Belgium.  It  is  only  a  brief  paper,  the  gist  of  which 
is  that  on  two  important  lines  deliberate  preparations 
have  been  made  for  throwing  large  German  forces 
into  Belgium  with  the  minimum  of  publicity.  A  new 
tunnel  is  being  made,  the  line  of  railways  has  been 
doubled,  and  extensive  sidings  have  been  laid  down 
in  places  where  there  is  next  to  no  population  and  no 
traffic.  He  maintains  that  the  over-running  of  Bel- 
gium is  being  arranged  on  systematic  and  scientific 
principles,  and  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  recommend 
that  France  and  England  should  prohibit  the  making 
of  the  tunnel,  even  if  it  were  necessary  to  declare  that 
its  construction  would  be  a  casus  belli.  But  without 
going  to  that  extremity  he  thinks  that  the  British  and 
F'rench  Governments  could,  if  they  put  themselves  to 
the  least  exertion,  prevent  the  tunnel  being  made  at 
Stavelot. 

IN    PRAISE   OF   TWO   POETS. 

Miss"  Constance  R.  Maud  writes  a  brief  but  very 
sympathetic  paper  on  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  who 
has  just  celebrated  her  ninetieth  birthday.  Mrs. 
Howe  is  not  merely  a  poet :  she  is  also  a  veteran 
Suffragist.  She  regards  the  vote  for  women  as  an 
integral  part  of  Christianity  itself.  It  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  right  and  equity,  on  which  alone  sound 
government  can  be  based.  The  other  poet,  who 
is  only  a  poet,  selected  for  eulogy  is  Mr.  Francis 
Thompson,  of  whom  Katharine  Tynan  speaks  in 
terms  of  almost  ecstasy.  She  says  his  place  in  poetry 
is  somewhere  between  Crashaw  and  Shelley.  Practi- 
cally everything  he  wrote  had  the  authentic  air  of  the 
immortals.  She  hails  him  as  a  great  poet — the  last 
of  the  Elizabethans  in  the  royal  line  of  .succession  to 
the  kings  of  English  poetry. 

A   NEED    FOR   A    NEW    AREOPAGITICA. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  publishes  the  address  which  he 
delivered  to  the  Authors'  Club  last  December  on 
"  The  Responsibility  of  Authors."  The  greatest  part 
of  the  paper  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  libraries  to  boycott  all  novels,  or 
any  book,  which  three  members  of  committee  consider 
objectionable.  He  considers  that  the  position  cannot 
hive  been  very  lucidly  thought  out,  and  savours 
distinctly  of  an  illegal  conspiracy  to  boycott.  The 
conspiracy  must  fail.  The  good  done  by  a  censor- 
ship is  microscopic  ;  the  harm  it  can  do  is  historically 


patent.  With  a  great  price  our  ancestors  attained 
this  freedom,  and  we  are  not  going  at  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century  to  lose  this  birthright  at  the 
dictates  of  any  three  persons,  however  estimable,  how- 
ever well-meaning,  however  able  they  may  be. 
VICTOR  Hugo's  two  wives. 

Victor  Hugo  had  not  two  wives  ;  he  had  a  legal 
one  and  an  illegal  one,  and  Mr.  Francis  Gribble  tells 
the  story  of  the  extraordinary  relations  which  existed 
between  the  poet  and  the  two  ladies,  who  seemed  to 
have  got  on  together  much  better  than  is  customary 
in  such  circumstances  : — 

Victor  Hugo  had,  by  relentless  perseverance  and  unrivalled 
force  of  character,  achieved  a  feat  which  any  other  man  would 
have  found  impossible.  We  had  not  only  taken  a  show  girl 
from  a  theatre  and  made  her  his  mistress — a  thing  which  any 
man  might  do.  He  had  made  her  mistress  at  his  friends' 
expense,  amid  their  applause  and  approbation  ;  he  had  pro- 
moted her  from  the  rank  of  mistress  to  that  of  Muse;  and  he 
had  imposed  his  Muse  upon  his  family,  and  his  wife's  family, 
and  upon  Society,  and  had  made  her,  in  spite  of  her  left-handed 
status,  an  acknowledged  and  respected  public  institution — a  kind 
of  exalted  "functionary  "  in  the  world  ofletters. 
THE    COAL    PROBLEM. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Taylor,  in  a  paper  entitled  "The 
Coal  Problem,"  maintains  that  the  net  result  of  an 
eight  hours'  day  would  be  to  reduce  the  average 
working  week  of  the  coal  miner  to  a  little  over  six 
hours  a  day.  He  maintains  that  the  result  would  be 
to  send  up  the  price  of  coal,  cripple  our  export  trade, 
and  to  injure  the  whole  of  our  domestic  industries 
which  are  dependent  for  their  prosperity  upon  cheap 
coal.  He  asks  whether  the  game  is  worth  the  candle, 
and  answers  his  question  with  an  emphatic  negative. 
The  Miners'  Federation  have  resolved  that  the  shorter 
day  should  not  mean  lower  wages,  but  both  in  Wales 
and  Scotland  the  first  effect  of  the  Eight  Hours'  Law 
was  to  provoke  a  strike  that  threatened  the  whole 
country  with  a  coal  famine. 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

.'Vmong  the  other  articles  there  is  a  brilliantly 
written  short  story  entitled  "  The  Dancer  of  Miletos." 
The  Rev.  E.  H.  R.  Tatham  quotes  at  length  from 
some  unpublished  letters  of  Walter  Savage  Landor. 
Professor  Stanley  Lane-Poole,  discussing  the  alleged 
marriage  of  Swift  and  Stella,  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  no  marriage,  and  Stella  did  not  want 
one.  Everything  points  to  her  perfect  satisfaction  in 
her  loving  companionship  with  the  most  brilliant  and 
interesting  man  of  his  age,  and  Stella  herself  would 
not  have  changed  her  lot  with  the  happiest  wife  in 
Christendom. 

A  lady's  cruise  on  the  East  African  coast  is  very 
graphically  described  in  Travel  and  Exploration  by 
Miss  E.  M.  Horsbrugh.  She  urges  on  all  tourists 
who  have  time  on  their  hands,  not  to  return  to  Eng- 
land by  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  if  they  can  po.<sibly 
return  by  the  East.  The  glimpses  she  gives  of  Beira, 
Chinde,  .Mozambique,  Zanzibar,  Tanga  and  Mombasa 
are  very  vivid. 
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THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

The  January  Edinburgh  is  a  very  interesting 
number.  I  quote  elsewhere  from  its  best  articles — 
those  on  Industry  and  Employment,  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  and  Moliere.  It  is  very  strong  in  historical 
papers,  although  some  of  them — notably  the  account 
of  Pitt  and  the  Triple  Alliance  of  1 788-1 791 — do  not 
lend  themselves  to  summarising. 

Pitt's  grandfather. 

The  essay  on  Governor  Thomas  Pitt,  of  Madras, 
gives  a  vivid  picture  of  an  English  worthy  now  almost 
forgotten.     The  Reviewer  says  : — 

Poor  old  Thomas  Pitt,  grandsire  and  great-grandsire  of 
Chatham  and  of  Pitt,  is  a  pathetic  figure.  Throughout  his  long 
life  he  was  a  wild  man  ;  his  hand  against  every  man  and  every 
man's  hand  against  him.  In  his  interloping  days  he  was 
struggling  against  a  powerful  Company  backed  by  all  the 
forces  of  privilege  and  vested  interest,  and  it  was  not  for  want 
of  will  and  endeavour  on  their  side  that  he  came  out  of  the 
struggle  unsubdued.  .\s  Governor  he  moiled  and  toiled  for 
others  as  well  as  for  himself,  and  perhaps  no  man  less  com- 
bative could  have  won  so  complete  a  victory  for  good  govern- 
ment and  the  establishment  of  the  English  position  in  Madras. 

THE    REFERENDUM    IN    ENGLAND. 

The  paper  on  the  Referendum  is  an  able  survey  of 
the  use  of  the  plebiscite  as  a  means  of  giving  expres- 
sion to  the  will  of  the  people.  The  Reviewer  con- 
cludes his  examination  of  its  working  in  other  countries 
by  asking  :^ 

Is  it  not  possible  so  to  alter  the  British  Constitution  as  to 
allow  of  a  Referendum  being  taken  in  grave  emergencies  with- 
out permanent  dislocation  of  existing  relations  or  traditions  ? 
That  is  a  question  which  invites  most  serious  consideration  by 
statesmen.  The  onus  would  seem  to  lie  on  the  advocates  of  the 
Referendum  of  proving  that  it  is  possible  to  prevent  the  popular 
appetite  for  direct  interference  in  the  work  of  legislation  from 
groiving  with  what  it  feeds  on  ;  for  the  only  form  in  which  the 
Referendum  is  likely  to  recommend  itself  to  responsible  English 
statesmen  is  as  an  exceptional  remedy  to  be  strictly  held  in 
reserve  for  exceptional  emergencies. 

THE    TYRANNY    OF    THE    NILE. 

This  is  a  fascinating  paper  devoted  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  influence  of  the  Nile  upon  Egyptian  life, 
religion,  and  art.  The  examination  suggests  the 
following  question : — 

.We  Europeans,  who  boast  an  intellectual  independence,  if  we 
lived  on  the  bounty  of  a  river  in  a  river-created  country,  know- 
ing of  no  resources  but  what  the  river  brought,  our  hopes  and 
fears  centred  upon  it,  the  habits  of  our  daily  life  regulated  by  it, 
our  traditions  and  literature  and  religion  saturated  by  the  slow 
infiltration  of  ages  with  the  river's  influence — should  we  have 
fared  as  the  Egyptians  fared?  Should  we  have  accepted  our 
river's  beneficent  tyranny,  and  would  that  tyranny  have  extended 
its  sway  from  our  outward  lives  to  our  inward  habits  of  thought? 
The  same  results  followed  the  dominant  influence 
of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  Who  can  say  how 
much  our  art,  religion,  and  philosophy  are  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  mountains  and  the  sea  ? 

EDGAR   ALLAN    POE. 

The  essay  on  this  poet  of  weird  and  wayward 
genius  concludes  with  the  following  "  Epitaph  "  : — 

If  Poe  is,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  Laureate  of  the  Dark- 
ness, the  soothsayer  and  interpreter  of  its  secrets  and  sorrows. 


its  terrors  and  portentous  births,  yet  is  he  also  the  poet  of  the 
silver  starlight,  \vith  its  soothing  stillness  and  its  dreams,  and  of 
the  soul  thrown  back  upon  itself  to  brood  upon  its  own  imagin- 
ings. Or,  if  we  would  vary  the  figure,  let  us  say  that,  in  the 
vast  rambling  palace  of  Imaginative  Literature,  with  its  splendid 
halls  and  galleries  and  pleasant  homely  apartments,  there  is  one 
haunted  room.  Its'windows  open  ever  upon  blackness,  it  is 
the  antechamber  to  the  unknown.  And  above  the  lintel  of  its 
doorway  is.  inscribed  the  name  of  Poe.  His  works  will  not 
always  be  approved,  but  we  believe  that  they  will  always 
be  read. 

THE  RESPONSIBILITY    FOR    THE   WAR    OF    1870-I. 

Discussing  M.  Emile  OUivier's  "  L'Empire  Liberal," 
the  Reviewer  says  : — 

It  is  cheerfully  admitted  by  the  German  historians  who  are 
cited  in  this  volume  that  the  train  of  incidents  which  produced 
so  well-timed  an  explosion  was  scientifically  laid  by  the  Prussian 
Chancellor.  But  they  maintain  that  he  was  oidy  countermining 
the  underground  combinations  of  the  French,  who  were  known 
to  be  organising  a  triple  alliance  with  Italy  and  Austria  for  a 
combined  assault  upon  Prussia.  In  a  broad  and  general  sense 
the  conclusion  may  be  accepted  that  all  parties  in  France  con- 
cerned were  heavily  to  blame  ;  and  manifestly  the  disasters  were 
the  outcome  of  a  situation  in  which  weakness  and  rashness  were 
matched  against  unscrupulous  statecraft  and  the  deep-laid  com- 
binations of  a  consummate  strategist. 

THE    MECHANISM    OF    MODERN    TELESCOPY.. 

In  an  elaborate  article  on  "  The  Tercentenary  of  the 
Telescope,"  the  Reviewer  says  that — 

Mount  Wilson,  in  Pasadena,  in  California,  we  may  call  a 
demonstration  of  the  most  untrammelled  telescope  construction 
under  heaven.  On  Mount  Wilson  they  have  preferred  to  build 
the  whole  thirty  feet  above  ground  to  avoid  air-currents  from 
the  heated  earth.  Thirty  feet  above  ground  it  is  found  impos- 
sible to  keep  the  spectrographs  at  a  constant  temperature ; 
immediately  a  new  form  of  instrument  is  planned,  having  the 
mirrors  high  up  on  a  steel  tower,  and  projecting  the  beam 
vertically  downwards  into  a  well,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a 
spectroscopic  laboratory.  Immediately  the  70-foot  tower  is 
found  to  work,  another  of  150  feet  is  projected  and  rapidly 
built.  The  70-foot  tower  sutlers  by  shaking  of  the  wind  ;  what 
more  simple  than  to  make  the  skeleton  150-foot  a  double 
skeleton,  every  tubular  member  of  the  outer  enclosing  a 
slenderer  tube  belonging  to  the  inner,  so  that  two  completely 
independent  towers  stand  on  the  same  site,  and  one  is  com- 
pletely enclosed  limb  by  limb  in  the  other?  Such  clever  and 
fantastic  engineering  is  fine  and  interesting,  and  very  costly. 


South  and  .Central  America. 
Those  interested  in  the  development  of  South 
America  should  subscribe  at  once  to  the  Bulletin  of 
the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Repitblics, 
which  is  published  at  Washington  at  li  dols.  per 
annum.  The  new  year  sees  this  Bulletin  immensely 
improved  in  size,  form,  and  appearance.  It  is  pub- 
lished in  English,  and  also  in  a  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
and  French  edition.  It  is  copiously  illustrated,  and 
is  full  of  information  concerning  the  development  of 
the  newest  of  the  new  worlds  of  the  Western  hemi- 
sphere. Those  who  read  the  recent  special  number 
which  the  Times  devoted  to  Latin  America  will  be 
glad  to  have  in  the  Bulletin  a  monthly  remindei  of 
the  way  in  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
preparing  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  Southern 
continent. 
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THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

The  January  number  is  interesting  and  readable. 
Mr.  Sydney  Brooks'  view  of  the  crisis  in  England  has 
been  quoted  elsewhere. 

AMERICAN    VIEW   OF    MR.    PETT   RIDGE. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Howells  writes  of  Mr.  Pett  Ridge's 
clever  books,  and  says  his  excellence,  his  perpetual 
charm,  his  unfailing  art  is  shown  in  representing  his 
Londoners  as  they  really  are.  And,  he  adds,  the 
most  characteristic  mood  of  Mr.  Pett  Ridge's  Cock- 
neys is  an  American  raood  : — 

At  a  s;o,  I  should  say  that  Mr.  Pett  Ridge  has  done  for  the 
humbler  London  world  what  Anthony  TroUope  did  for  the 
fashionable  world,  and  has  done  it  with  an  equal  pleasure  and 
equally  simple  fidelity  to  its  many  phases. 

HOW    ITALY   TRIES    TO    KEEP    HER   OWN    ART. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Mather,  jun.,  describes  the  methods, 
statutory  and  other,  used  by  Italy  for  safeguarding 
Italian  art  from  exportation  abroad.  He  gives  a 
humorous  description  of  the  way  in  which  treasures 
of  art  have  been  smuggled  abroad  : — 

The  most  important  requirement  of  the  law  of  June  20th, 
1909,  is  that  all  municipalities,  religious,  charitable  and  educa- 
tional bodies  are  bound  to  report  all  objects  of  art  in  their 
possession  to  the  national  authorities,  A  new  and  valuable 
prousion  of  the  new  law  is  that  such  works  of  art  must  be  kept 
in  proper  repair  on  penalty  of  confiscation  by  the  Government. 
JEWS    CHANGING   TOWARDS    THE    NAZARENE. 

The  attitude  of  the  Jews  towards  Jesus  is  described 
by  Dr.  Isidore  Singer.  He  bears  witness  to  the 
change  in  the  synagogue,  where  fifty  years  ago  the 
mention  of  the  name  of  the  Nazarene  would  have 
caused  the  congregation  to  leave,  but  now  His  life 
and  teaching  are  warmly  eulogised.  "  Jeshua  Ben- 
Joseph  "  is  claimed  as  one  of  the  noblest  twigs  of  the 
old  branch  of  Judah.  This  leads  him  to  welcome  the 
advent  of  a  new  theology  : — 

The  hour  seems  to  be  at  hand  when  Roman  Catholic,  Pro- 
testant, and  Jew,  and  whoever  believes  in  one  personal  God  and 
the  moral  order  of  the  Universe,  shall  be  able  and  willing  to 
gather  about  the  same  monotheistic  banner. 

EUROPEAN  BALANCE  OF  POWER. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Colquhoun  writes  on  the  new  balance 
of  power  in  Europe — the  latest  expression  of  the 
principle  that  the  great  States  of  Europe  should  be 
grouped  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  anyone  from 
becoming  the  supreme  arbiter.  The  three  factors 
have  been  the  Triple  Alliance,  the  military  power  of 
Russia  and  her  alliance  with  France,  and  the  unques- 
tioned naval  supremacy  of  Great  Britain.  These  are 
giving  way  now  to  an  Austro-German  Central  Europe, 
and  a  triple  entente  between  Great  Britain,  Russia  and 
France.  The  disturbing  element  is  the  endeavour  of 
Germany  to  challenge  Britain's  naval  supremacy.  The 
writer  remarks  on  the  coincidence  of  the  German 
naval  expansion  with  the  accession  of  a  Liberal 
Government  to  office.  The  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  depends,  he  says,  on  the  immediate  action 
by  Great  Britain  towards  national  defence. 

LIFE   AFTER    DEATH — WHY    VEILED? 

Mr.  B.  p.  Bowne,  discussing  the  arguments  for  life 


after  death,  says  that  science  and  reflection  do  not 
compel  the  Christian  faith  in  immortality,  but  they 
support  it,  make  it  rationally  possible,  and  disprove 
the  disproofs  : — 

And  then  the  individual  has  to  decide  for  himself  whether  to 
take  (he  higher  view  that  leads  to  life  and  hope,  or  the  lower 
view  that  leads  to  despair  and  death.  And  probably  this  is  all 
that  is  desirable  for  us  under  our  present  circumstances. ;  The 
supposed  proofs  of  spiritual  existence  that  come  from  spirit  rap- 
pings  and  such  things  are  not  of  much  use  to  us.  It  is  further 
clear  that  for  the  sake  of  our  mental,  moral  and  religions  sanity 
it  would  not  do  for  us  to  have  much  commerce  with  the  invisible 
world.  Neither  intellect  nor  morals  nor  religion  could  go  on  in 
any  wholesome  manner  if  we  had  much  more  knowledge  than 
we  now  possess.  As  Kant  says,  in  speaking  of  this  point,  the 
unsearchable  wisdom  of  God  is  no  less  manifest  in  what  he  has 
hidden  from  usithan  in  what  he  has  revealed. 

Besides  the  papers  of  American  interest  may  be 
mentioned  a  very  incisive  appeal  of  politics  to  women 
by  Rosamond  L.  Sutherland,  and  a  study  of  the 
statesmanship  of  Ito,  from  a  personal  acquaintance 
of  forty  years,  by  Rev.  VV.  Elliot  Griffis. 


THE  HIBBERT  JOURNAL. 

The  Hibbert  Journal  continues  to  be  the  tourney 
ground  whereon  the  chief  champions  of  diverse  con- 
ceptions of  religion  hold  their  jousts  month  by  month. 
From  the  January  number  one  or  two  articles  have 
.  already  been  noticed  elsewhere. 

Was  the  sum  of  human  happiness  increased  or 
decreased  by  the  substitution  of  Puritanism  for 
Catholicism  ?  That  is  the  question  which  the  Rev. 
R.  L.  Gales,  Vicar  of  Gedney,  sets  himself  to  answer, 
with  a  very  strong  bias  against  Puritanism.  He 
declares  that  the  Reformation  created  a  vast 
ennui,  and  filled  it  with  disputes  about  predestination. 
He  cannot  discover  the  slightest  trace  of  joy  in 
anything  that  Miltoii  ever  wrote.  No  one  can  ever 
think  of  Cromwell  as  a  happy  man,  nor  of  Thomas 
Carlyle,  who  was  a  Puritan  brought  up  to  date. 

An  Evangelical  layman,  worn  out  with  the  constant 
encroachment  of  the  Ritualists,  calls  upon  those  of 
the  Bishops,  clergy,  and  the  laity  who  believe  in  a 
reformed  religion  to  part  company  with  the  Roman- 
isers  in  a  body  and  continue  as  a  Reformed  Church 
of  England,  retaining  the  Apostolic  succession  and 
the  faith  of  Latimer  and  Ridley.  Disestablishment 
must  precede  disruption.  Welsh  disestablishment 
offers  the  appropriate  occasion. 

A  fine  paper  by  Professor  Edward  B.  Clapp  shows  us 
Greek  religion  and  morality  as  set  forth  by  Pindar.  Two 
writers  contrast  self-assertion  in  Nietzsche  and  self- 
assertion  in  Boehme.  Professor  Henry  Jones  bears 
tepid  witness  to  the  absolute  originality  of  Tennyson's 
artistic  touch,  and  the  absolute  fidelity  of  his  render- 
ing of  his  age. 

Mr.  A.  S.  FuRNELL,  in  T/ie  Quest,  discerns  alike 
in  the  mysticism  of  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  in  the  New 
Theology  of  R.  J.  Campbell,  and  in  the  teachings  of 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  the  signs  of  a  New  Stoicism. 
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CHIOZZA-KEATING'S    POWDER    FOR    PROTECTIONIST    ANTI- 
PATRIOTS.' 


If  a  dozen  years  ago  anyone  had  ventured  to 
assert  that  a  great  English  Minister  and  a  powerful 
English  party  would  deliberately  set  to  work  year 
after  year  to  discredit  John  Bull  as  a  business  man 
and  manufacturer,  to  hold  up  his  commerce  to  ridi- 
cule and  contempt,  to  gloat  publicly  over  the  decay 
of  his  energies  and  the  decrepitude  of  his  industries, 
there  would  have  been  a  unanimous  chorus  of  pro- 
test from  all  parties  that  such  a  thing  was  unthink- 
able. Even  Little  Englanders  could  not  be  so 
traitorous  as  to  decry  their  own  country  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.  Each  Minister  and  every 
party  confronted  with  such  a  prophecy  would  have 
exclaimed  in  turn.  "  Is  thy  servant  a  dog  that  he 
.should  do  this  thing?"  And  their  indignation  would 
have  been  perfectly  sincere.  To  cTab  your  own 
countrymen  who  are  competing  for  business  in  the 
world's  marts,  to  hoist  signals  of  distress,  to  fill  the 
air  with  lamentations  concerning  the  hopeless  in- 
capacity of  John  Bull  to  hold  his  own  even  in  his 
own  home  market — these  offences  really  seemed  too 
gross  to  be  imputed  to  the  most  reckless  of  our 
anti-patriots.  But  a  strange  thing,  an  incredible 
thing,  happened. 

THE    NEW    ANTI-PATRIOTS. 

The  party  whose  insolence  and  conceit  had 
plunged  us  into  a  disastrous  war  no  sooner  realised 
how  utterly  they  had  failed  to  secure  the  support 
of  the  majority  of  their -countrymen  than  they  began 
a  policy  of  deliberate  vilification  of  English  manu- 
factures, English  industry,  English  business,  the 
like  of  which  had  never  been  seen  or  heard  of  before 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  world.  And  the  great 
defamer  of  his  country's  trade,  the  Chief  Calumnia- 
tor and  Slanderer-in-Chief  of  John  Bull's  business 
capacity  was  Mr.  Chamberlain  !  The  man  who, 
intoxicated  with  a  sense  of  the  greatness,  the  gran- 
deur, and  the  glories  of  Empire,  had  plunged  into 
war,  now  endeavoured  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
world  from  the  fiasco  of  his  campaigns  in  Africa 
bv  a  sensation.il  exposure  of  the  shortcomings  of 
his  own  countrymen  and  their  utter  inability  to  hold 
their  own  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, Tingo  Orator-in-Ordinary  to  the  Empire, 
became  Traducer  in-General  of  British  business. 
Up  and  down  he  walked  on  the  pavement  in  front 
of  John  Bull's  Shop,  crying  with  sepulchral  voice, 
"  Stinking  fish  !     Stinking  fish  !"     Never  was  there 
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so  abominable  an  exhibition  of  anti-patriotism.  It 
was  not  the  fish  that  stank,  but  the  reputation  of 
Mr.  Chamlierlain  and  his  party. 

GRABBING   BRITISH   TRADE. 

Since  the  return  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  from  South 
Africa,  where  he  for  the  first  time  realised  the  utter 
failure  of  Milner's  war,  down  to  the  jiresent  day, 
the  whole  energy  of  the  Jingo  Press  has  been  de- 
voted to  discrediting  British  business  .md  British 
goods.  They  have  been  almost  as  zealous  in  aspers- 
ing the  good  name  and  fame  of  British  manufac- 
turers and  British  workmen  as  they  were  previously 
in  the  more  congenial  task  of  devastating  South 
Africa.  The  Tariff  Reformers  from  first  to  last 
have  rung  the  changes  upon  false  statements  as  to 
the  ruin  of  British  industries,  on  exaggerations  of 
all  our  weaknesses,  and  on  piteously  pitiful  en- 
treaties for  the  hoisting  of  the  white  flag  of  Protec- 
tion, which  would  inform  the  world  that  we,  who 
had  once  commanded  the  markets  of  the_  world, 
could  no  longer  keep  our  home  market  against  our 
foreign  competitors.  It  is  difficult  to  sav  which  was 
more  contemptible,  the  brazen-faced  lying  of  those 
who  knew  the  facts  or  the  drivelling  cowardice  of 
those  w^ho,  without  inquiry,  accepted  the  alarmist 
fables  and  clamoured  for  surrender.  The  harm 
that  these  gentry  have  done  to  British  trade  is  con- 
siderable;  but  fortunately  British  trade  is  as  tough 
as  were  the  Boers,  and  our  Jingoes  have,  with  all 
their  worst  intentions,  made  as  little  impression  on 
one  as  upon  the  others.  But  it  was  not  their  fault 
that  thev  did  not  crush  the  Boers  or  destroy  the 
credit  of  John  Bull  ;  they  did  their  best,  or  their 
worst,  in  both  of  these  directions,  and  they  abjectly 
failed.  Insomuch,  however,  as  it  was  in  their  heart 
to  do  both  of  these  great  crimes,  they  deserve  to  be 
adjudged  as  guilty  as  if  their  felonious  designs  had 
been  crowned  with  complete  success. 

TRADUCING    JOHN    BULL, 

It  cannot  be  too  clearlv  understood  or  too  con- 
stantly repeated  that  the  Jingoes,  always  the  worst 
'  enemies  of  the  Empire,  are,  as  Tariff  Reformers, 
the  most  pestilent  traducers  of  the  business  capacity 
and  trading  genius  of  Great  Britain  with  whom 
John  Bull  has  ever  had  to  contend.  They  have 
spread  abroad  throughout  the  world  the  falsehood 
th.at  the  heart  of  the  Empire  was  sick  :  that  the 
natural  strength  of  our  people  was  giving  out  ;  that 
John  Bull  was  played  out,  and  that  the  ancient  energy 
and  pious  confidence  of  our  people  had  perished 
from  our  midst.     When  the  Colonial  editors  came 
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to  Mnglaiid  two  years  ago  nothing  gave  them  such 
siir|)rise  ami  delight  as  to  discover  the  utter  falsity 
of  the  whole  alxmiinable  legend  of  British  senility 
and  decay,  first  invented  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
sulisequently  diligently  propagated  in  all  the  papers 
of  the  party.  If  there  be  anything  in  New  Thought 
or  Christian  Science,  few  things  could  have  been 
more  detrimental  to  British  prosperity  than  setting 
in  motion  such  innumerable  bad-thought  currents, 
all  tending  to  distrust  and  despair.  All  the  Colonial 
preferences  in  the  world  could  not  make  up  for  the 
weakening  of  the  Colonial  tie  which  would  naturally 
ensue  from  a  coin-iction  that  the  Mother  Country 
was  in  her  dotage  and  could  no  longer  hold  the 
Free  Trade  fort  against  the  world. 

A  PINCH  OF  KEATING 's   POWDER. 

These  rats  and  renegades,  who  have  crabbed  their 
rountrv  in  the  assumed  interests  of  their  party,  and 
have  done  their  best  to  ruin  John  Bull's  business  in 
order  that  they  may  get  their  dirty  fingers  into  his 
well-lined  pockets,  are  infinitely  more  deserving  of 
the  accusation  of  treason  than  any  of  those  whom 
thev  denounced  as  Pro-Boers  and  traitors  because 
they  protested  against  an  unjust,  an  unnecessary,  and 
an  insane  war.  For  they  pose  as  being  ultra- 
l).itriots.  Tt  is  in  the  name  of  the  Empire  that  they 
slander  their  country  and  they  pose  as  patriotic 
heroes  when  they  are  playing  the  part  of  perfidious 
cut-throats.  We  are  getting  heartily  sick  of  them 
and  their  jeremiads,  and  we  heartily  welcome  Mr. 
Chiozza  Money's  "  Fiscal  Dictionary  "  as  an  in- 
valuable compendium  of  authentic  facts  and 
good  sense,  rendered  easily  accessible  to  all  who  are 
troubled  by  the  Cassandra  chorus  of  the  Tariff  Re- 
formers. Therefore  I  have  called  his  book 
"  Chiozza-Keating's  Powder  for  Protectionist  Anti- 
Patriots."  Open  its  covers,  and  on  every  page  you 
will  come  upon  some  striking  fact,  .some  telling 
argument,  which  if  applied  to  the  sophistries  of  the 
'I'ariff  Reformer  will  cause  them  to  shrivel  up  and 
die.  even  as  die  the  noxious  vermin  treated  with  a 
pimh  of  the  original  Keating's  powder. 

THE    MOTHER    FALLACY. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  original  source  and  teem- 
ing mother  of  all  the.se  winged  plagues  of  Tariff 
Reform  fallacies,  the  Protectionist  delusion  that 
the  Balance  of  Trade  is  against  us  when  imports  ex- 
ceed exports.  From  this  monstrous  delusion  are  born 
almost  all  the  noxious  fables  for  which  Mr.  Chiozza 
Money  prf)vides  his  effective  Keating's  Powder. 
He  deals  with  the  Balanc-e  of  Trade  heresy  simply, 
calmly,  and  without  a  trace  of  temper  other  than  a 
.sort  of  a  mild  compassion  for  those  who  are  .so  puzzle- 
headed  as  to  persuade  themselves  that  if  A  gives  B 
half-a-crown  for  a  shilling,  the  balance  of  exchange 
is  against  B.  Tt  is  indeecl  difficult  to  argue  seriously 
with  such  peo])le.  But  the  rooted  belief  that  if 
Great  Britain  imports  _;{[65o, 000,000  and  exports 
^^520,000,000    we    are    doing    _;^t3o,ooo,ooo    less 


business  than  the  foreigner.  ;ni(l  are  Ihi-rotore  lo>ing 
_;^ [30,000,000  per  annum  instead  of  gaining  th.it 
sum,  seems  to  lie  proof  against  even  .Mr.  Chiozza 
Money's  clear  statement. 

THE    BALANCE    OK    TRADE.  \ 

If  the  reader  has  not  got  his  ideas  clear  on  this  . 

subject,   let  him  sto[)  and  think.      Until   he  has  got  ' 

sufficient  clarity  of  perception  to  master  the  fad 
that  the  balance  of  trade  is  and  always  must  be  in 
favour  of,  and  not  against,  the  nation  that  imports 
more  than  she  exports,  he  will  never  be  able  to  master 
even  the  ABC  of  international  trade. 

The  origin  of  this  widespread  delusion  is  to  be 
found  in  the  misleading  analogy  which  confounds 
imports  and  exports  with  the  business  done  by  twi. 
competing  shops.  If  one  tradesman  delivers  yearly 
^1000  worth  of  gofids  while  another  only  delivers 
^£500  worth,  it  is  obvious  that  one  is  doing  twice  as 
much  business  as  the  other.  But  that  is  because 
the  comparison  is  between  two  tradesmen's  total 
annual  deliveries  of  goods  to  a  number  of  mi.scel 
laneous  customers.  If.  instead  of  this,  these  trades- 
men had  onlv  done  business  with  each  other,  even 
the  \eriest  dolt  on  the  dunce's  stool  could  see  that 
if  one  shop  sends  goods  worth  _£iooo  in  exchange 
to  another  shop  for  goods  only  worth  ^£^500,  it  is 
the  latter  and  not  the  former  who  woulil  be  growing 
richer  hand  over  hand. 

THE  A  B  C  OF  THE  MATTER. 

It  is  worth  the  reader's  while  to  pause  in  <irder 
to  be  quite  sure  that  he  has  grasped  the  truth  of  this 
very  simple  but  fundamental  proposition.  Nations 
pav  for  their  imports  by  their  exports.  If  the  im- 
ports exceed  the  exjiorts,  the  excess  represents  profit 
from  one  source  and  another  accruing  to  the  nation 
that  receives  goods  greater  in  value  than  those  it 
sends  out.  As  Great  Britain  constantly  imiiorls 
more  than  a  hundred  millions  sterling  of  g(X)ds  per 
annum  more  than  she  exports,  she  is  growing  riclier 
bv  that  amount  everv  year  instead  of  poorer.  For 
the  excess  of  the  value  of  imports  over  exjiorts.  in- 
stead of  being  a  drairt  upon  our  resources,  is  exactly 
the  opposite.  It  is  the  great  source  of  our  wealth. 
For  it  represents  the  freights  of  our  ships,  the  cost 
of  insurance,  the  interest  on  capital  invested  abroad, 
and  many  other  profits. 

A    CASE    IN    POINT. 

Wlien  Sir  Kobcrt  Stout  was  in  England  l.ist 
Christmas  he  met  a  number  of  Tariff  Reformers  who 
were  wringing  their  hands  in  misery  over  what  they 
called  the  adverse  balance  of  trade.  "  Gentlemen," 
said  Sir  Robert.  "  if  this  really  distresses  you,  there 
is  one  simple  method  bv  which  New  Zealand  could 
give  you  some  slight  but  imm<'diate  relief.  We  ex- 
|)ort  to  you  g<«ids  to  the  v.due  of  .several  millions 
which  rejircsenl  the  interest  due  to  you  by  us  for 
money  which  we  borrowe<l  from  British  investors. 
Now,  if  you  really  believe  what  you  say  as  to  the 
balance  of  trade  being  against  us,  you  ought  to  re- 
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joice  if  N'.-u  Zt-alaiul  stoiipcil  paying  the  intcrrst 
(in  her  (li'l>t.  'J'hat  will  suit  us  first  class,  hut  I 
hardly  think  tliat  holders  of  New  Zealand  sttKk  in 
Kngland  will  regard  such  rejiudiation  as  changing 
the  balance  of  trade  to  their  advantage." 

According  to  these  puzzle-headed  praters,  who 
confuse  a  public  even  less  instructed  than  them- 
selves by  their  jeremiads  about  the  excess  of  im{x>rts 
over  exports,  it  would  seem  it  would  enrich  the 
nation  if  we  made  no  profit  on  our  foreign  trade,  if 
the  money  invested  oversea  returned  no  interest,  and 
if  our  shijis  earned  no  freight.  For  it  is  these  things 
which  swell  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports. 

"  But,"  gasps  the  honest  but  bamboozled  in- 
(juirer,  "can  it  really  be  true  that  what  the  Tariff 
Reformers  declare  is  a  balance  against  us  is  really  a 
balance  in  our  favour?  The  excess  is  profit-made 
money?  It  seems  too  gaxl  news  to  be  true."  My 
|i(K)r  bewildered  friend,  it  is  true — so  obviously  and 
manifesth  true  that  if  you  will  but  give  it  five 
minutes'  consideration  you  will  percei\e  that  it  is  as 
clt-ar  and  plain  as  the  sun  at  noonday. 

MR.     SEDDOn's    "  GOLDEiN    SOVEREIGNS." 

"But,"  he  objects,   "T  always  thought,  that  the 
excess  of  imports  over  exports  had  to  be  paid  for 
in  gold.     Did  not  Mr.  Seddon  speak  aljout  the  nnl 
lions  of   golden    .sovereigns   which   had   to   be   sent 
abroad  to  pay  that  adverse  balance?" 

Mr.  Seddon  did  make  that  famous  remark,  which 
is  invaluable  liecause  it  reveals  the  basic  blunder  of 
these  Protectionist  sophists.  Instead  of  accepting 
the  truth  that  we  pay  for  our  imports  by  our  ex- 
ports, and  that  the  balance  over  represents  profits 
on  freight,  services,  interest  on  capital,  and  the  like, 
which  come  into  our  pockets,  they  imagine  that  we 
have  to  take  out  of  our  pockets  as  many  golden 
sovereigns  as  the  difference  between  exports  and 
im|)orts,  and  send  them  out  of  the  country  to  the 
foreigner.  The  only  way  to  drive  this  ridiculous  de- 
lusion out  of  the  heads  of  the  public  is  to  point  out 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  export  these 
golden  sovereigns,  have  never  exported  these  golden 
sovereigns,  and,  as  matter  of  fact,  have  not  suffi- 
cient golden  sovereigns  in  the  country,  if  we  wished 
to  export  them,  to  pay  what  the  Tariff  Reformer 
regards  as  the  balance  against  us,  but  which  is  in 
reality  a  balance  in  our  favour.  So  far  from  gold 
in  sovereigns  or  in  bars  being  sent  out  of  the  country 
year  by  year  to  the  tune  of  a  hundred  millions  and 
over,  we  regularlv  import  year  by  year  more  gold 
than  we  export.  In  1907,  for  instance,  we  im- 
jKirted  seventy-three  million  ix>unds'  worth  of  gold 
and  silver  and  exported  sixty-eight  million  pounds. 
Vet  in  that  \ear  the  excess  of  imports  o\er  exports 
was  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  million 
])iiunds. 

If  tin-  T.iriff  Reformers  had  been  right  we  ought 
to  have  sent  abroad  120  millions  of  golden  sove- 
reigns.    Instead  of  doing  this,  we  actually  imported 


l'i\e    niillions    Miiirr   gnUli-ii    s<i\en.-igns    than    we    ex- 
|)i)rted. 

A     PERSONAL     REMINISCENCE. 

1  am  labouring  this  point  because  I  remember 
being  confused  by  Protectionist  assertions  when  I 
was  a  lad  in  my  teens,  and  I  have  never  ceased 
to  be  grateful  to  a  certain  Conservative  solicitor — J. 
J.  Brittain  by  name — who,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  Newcastle  Journal,  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  such  drain  of  gold  as  the  Protectionists 
asserted,  that  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  are  included  every  year  in  the  statistics 
of  our  foreign  trade,  and  that,  in  short,  the  bottom 
was  knocked  out  of  the  Protectionist  craft.  If  these 
few  plain-spoken  i)aragraphs  render  a  similar  service 
to  anv  reader,  that  I  received  from  Mr.  Brittain's 
letter  in  the  sixties,  thev  will  not  have  been  written 
in  vain. 

(f.o.b.)  and  (c.i.f.). 

.\Ir.  ( 'hiozza  Money^whose  ab.sence  from  the  new 
Parliament  we  all  deplore — points  out,  with  his  cus- 
tomary lucidity,  the  difference  denoted  by  the  mystic 
letters  (f.o.b.)  and  (c.i.f.).  All  exports  are  f.o.b.  ; 
all  imports  are  c.i.f.  F.o.b.  stand  for  "  free  on 
board";  they  indicate  the  value  of  goods  finally 
delivered  into  the  vessel's  hold  that  is  to  take  them 
Ici  their  destination.  But  the  value  of  imports  is  al- 
ways returned  (c.i.f.),  or  "  cost  insurance  and 
freight  inclusive."  This  is  inevitable,  because  ex- 
ports are  valued  at  the  port  of  departure,  while 
imports  are  valued  at  the  port  of  arrival.  This 
works  out  so  that  if  you  compare  all  the  imports 
into  all  the  principal  countries  of  the  world  with 
all  the  exports  from  the  same  countries,  there  is 
shown  to  be  an  excess  of  the  declared  value  of 
imports  over  exports  amounting  to  nearly  250  mil- 
lions on   2000   millions  exports. 

THE    12 J   PER  CENT.    DIFFERENCE. 

.\ow  it  is  obvious  that  if  you  take  all  the  exports 
of  all  the  world  and  compare  them  with  all  the  im- 
ports of  all  the  world,  there  is  no  increase  possible 
in  the  quantities  of  goods  in  tra<isit.  After  allow- 
ing for  loss  by  shipwreck,  exactly  the  same  quantity 
of  goods  is  imported  as  is  exported.  But  when 
these  goods  are  valued  at  the  port  of  entry  they 
show  a  rise  in  value  of  12^  per  cent.,  which  repre- 
sents the  difference  in  the  cost  of  an  article  f.o.b. 
and  c.i.f.  Who  then  gets  the  difference?  The  men 
who  own  the  ships  and  who  do  the  insurance.  As 
we  own  the  greatest  number  of  ships  we  get  most  of 
this  increased  value,  and  it  is  because  we  earn  it, 
and  millitjns  of  it,  our  Tariff  Reformers  are  di.scon- 

tented. 

A   TEST   QUESTION. 

We  put  it  til  the  candid  readers,  what  possilile 
respect  can  be  due  to  men  who  are  so  hopelessly 
puzzled  as  nci|  tci  be  able  to  see  a  truth  such  as  this? 
kennnil"! .  it  is  on  this  fundamental  proposition 
iliat   \\v  uhnji-  jrny  built  edifice  of  Tariff  Reform 
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is  reared.  If  anyone  wishes  to  discuss  Tarift  Ke- 
form  with  you,  ask  him  whether  the  balance  of  trade 
is  for  us  or  against  us  when  our  imports  exceed 
(lur  exports.  If  he  says  against  us,  make  up  your 
mind  at  once  that  it  will  be  as  sensible  to  discuss 
political  economy  with  him  as  it  would  be  to  discuss 
arithmetic  with  an  idiot  who  was  quite  sure  that  two 
.ind  two  made  five. 

THE    CASE    OF    COCOA. 

1  have  somewhat  laboured  that  point,  because 
that  is  the  fotis  ct  origo  mali  of  the  Protectionist 
fallacy.  But  Mr.  Chiozza  Money's  book  is  full  of 
arguments  which  deal  in  deadly  fashion  with  multi- 
tudes of  other  noxious  insects  for  whom  this  Keat- 
ing's  powder  is  much  needed.  You  can  hardly  turn 
over  a  page  without  coming  ujion  some  brisk,  ener- 
getic, argumentative  home-thrust.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, his  method  of  dealing  with  the  Protection 
inadvertently  given  to  British  manufacturers  of  cocoa 
by  charging  2d.  per  lb.  on  prepared  cocoa,  as 
against  id.  per  lb.  on  raw  cocoa.  This  difference 
was  not  designed  to  protect  the  manufacture,  but 
merely  to  equalise  the  rate,  in  the  belief  that  there 
was  a  loss  of  fifty  per  cent,  in  weight  in  the  process 
of  manufacture.  The  loss  is  not  so  great,  and  a 
fractional  part  of  a  penny  is  an  overcharge.  Mr 
Chiozza  Money  admits  this  a'S  a  regrettable  accident^ 
and  then  turns  the  tables  upon  the  advocates  of 
Protection  by  contrasting  the  ligures  as  to  imports 
and  exports  of  manufactured  cocoa  in  Protected 
England  and  in  Free  Trade  Holland.  The  latter 
exports  exceed  the  former  by  nearly  five  to  one. 

GOOD  KING  COAL. 

.Another  very  interesting  ])oint  made  by  Mr. 
Money  relates  to  coal.  Coal,  he  maintains,  is  Good 
King  Coal  still.  The  industry  must  go  to  coal,  not 
coal  to  the  industry.  America,  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  produce  82  per  cent,  of  the  coal  of  the 
world,  therefore  their  jjrosperity  is  greatest,  and  no 
fiscal  jmlicy  can  do  more  than  modify  favourably  or 
unfavourably  the  advantages  of  the  possession  of 
that  inestimable  treasure,  which  is  the  secret  of 
national  wealth  and  industrial  supremacy. 


OUR  INCREASING   WEALTH. 

The  facts  and  figures  which  Mr.  Money  gives  as 
to  the  growth  of  our  national  income,  the  immense 
extent  of  owx  national  trade,  are  invaluable  if  only 
as  a  reference  of  unquestionable  authenticity.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  one  little  nugget  of  a  fact  which 
-Strikes  me  in  the  eye  as  I  turn  over  the  pages.  I 
became  an  editor  in  1871.  In  that  year  the  total 
profits  of  all  schedules  of  the  Income  Tax  were  515 
millions.  Last  year  they  stood  at  1040  millions.  In 
the  short  duration  of  my  journalistic  life  the  profits 
assessed  under  the  Income  Tax  have  almo.st  exactly 
doubled  !  Yet  I  do  not  remember  a  single  year  in 
the  whole  of  that  period  in  which  the  Cassandr.i 
chorus  of  pessimists  was  not  croaking  about  the  wav 
in  which  we  w^ere  being  impoverished  by  the  drain 
of  capital  abroad,  the  exjiort  of  golden  sovereigns, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  drivel  with  whirh  the  ronsti 
tuencii's  have  been  flooded  last  ninnlh. 

A  SUGGESTION. 
Mr.  Chiozza  Money's  ol)servati<>ns  about  Gernianv 
and  the  secret  of  her  growing  prosperitv  are 
eminently  sane  and  judicious.  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  none  of  our  newly-elected  M.P.'s  were  to 
be  allowed  to  take  their  seats  until  they  had  passed 
satisfactorily  an  examination  in  Mr.  Money's  Fiscal 
Dictionary.  If  His  Majesty  were  to  withhold 
Writs  of  Summons  from  all  ])eers  who  had  not  .dso 
satisfied  Royal  Examiners  that  they  had  read  and 
digested  every  page  of  this  dictionary,  the  House  of 
Lords  would  be  reduced  to  manageable  proportions, 
and  those  who  sur\ived  would  at  least  be  able  to 
detect  the  absurdity  of  the  fallacies  upon  wliich 
Tariff  Reformers  rely.  Especially  would  I  com- 
mend to  these  legislative  students  the  admirable 
chapter  on  Protection,  and  Protection  or  Socialism, 
the  Revenue  from  Protection.  They  are  models  r)f 
lucid  exposition.  .So  al.so  is  the  section  rn  L'nem 
ployment.  But  if  I  begin  enumerating  excellences 
I  shall  never  ha\e  done.  So  I  bring  this  most  in- 
adequate notice  of  a  really  first-class  book  to  a 
close  with  a  final  expression  of  gratitude  to  its  dis- 
tinguishi'd  author,  who,  I  sincerely  hope,  will  sixin 
find  his  way  back  into  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

W.   ']".   Stead. 


INSURANCE  NOTES. 


Thti  23r<l  annual  general  meotint;  «i  tho  Alutual 
Lifo  and  Citizons'  Assurance  Company  T-td.  was  heUl 
on  Fobiuary  10th.  at  the  head  office,  Citizens'  Build- 
iut;s.  Sydney.  The  report  and  balance-sheet  sho\ve<l 
substantial  progress  in  the  business  of  the  company. 
In  tho  ordinary  branch  the  total  new  business  for  the 
year  exi-ecdod  €2.000,000.  being  larger  than  the 
amount  written  in  any  previous  year.  Notwithstand- 
ing that  nearly  56  per  cent,  of  the  total  assets  is  in- 
vesti>d  in  Government  and  municipal  securities,  tlie 
rato  of  interest  realised  on  the  funds  was  £4  8s.  2d. 
per  cent.  The  total  assets  at  31st  December,  1909, 
were  €4,904,044.  The  expense  ratio  of  the  ordinary 
braucli  was  rwluced  to  11  p«'r  cent,  of  the  premium 
income,  being  10  per  cent,  in  the  M.L.C.  section,  and 
in  tho  M.L.A.  section,  in  accordance  with  the  amalga- 
mation agreement,  12i  per  cent.  The  total  amount 
of  profit  in  the  ordinary  branch  for  the  year  was  the 
largo  sum  of  €164.124,  "of  which  £91,982  was  allotted 
to  tho  M.L.C.  section,  and  the  balance,  £72,142,  to 
the  M.L.A.  section.  The  surplus  in  the  M.L.A.  sec- 
tion is  over  100  per  cent,  greater  than  that  earned 
in  any  one  y(>ar  prior  to  the  amalgamation.  This 
surplus  enable.s  the  high  rate  of  bonus  declared  on 
M.L..\.  policies  last  year  to  be  maintained,  and  per- 
mits al.so  the  carrying  forward  the  substantial  .sum  oi 
€26,403.  A  steady  increase  in  the  bonuses  allotted  to 
M.L.A.  policies  may  he  looked  for  in  the  future. 
Since  the  formation  of  the  company  23  years  ago, 
the  sum  of  £1.964,.38()  has  been  paid  to  policy-holder.s 
or  their  beneficiaries. 

Tho  low  lapse  rate  in  the  industrial  branch  is  a 
.striking   feature  of  the  company's  business. 

The  ratio  of  lapsed  and  surrendere<l  policies  to 
mean  insurance  in  force  for  the  year  was  9.3  per  ceirt. 
only.  The  percentage  of  all  American  offices  for  1908 
was  17.7.  Owing  to  the  different  manner  of  returns 
by  British  offices  being  made,  it  is  not  possible  to 
make  a  comparison. 

The  managing  director,  Mr.  J.  P.  Garvan,  in 
.seconding  the  adoption  of  tho  reports  and  balance- 
sheets,  stated  that  the  company's  expense  ratio  w.is 
the  lowest,  and  it  declare<l  the  largest  bonuses  in 
Au.stralia. 

The  policy-holders  had  a  definite  contract  with  tho 
shareholders.  Policy-holders  must  be  paid  80  per  cent, 
of  the  profits  divided.  The  business  must  be  con- 
ducted within  an  expense  rate  of  15  per  cent,  of  the 
income.  Shareholders  agree  to  maintain  the  reserves 
on  at  least  a  4  per  cent,  net  premium  basis,  and  sur- 
render and  loan  values  are  guaranteed. 

The  reports  show  that  in  the  ordinary  branch  at 
tho  close  of  tho  year  1909  there  were  83,793  policies  in 
force,  assuring  (inclusive  ot  bonus  additions). 
£15,661,780,  and  in  the  industrial  branch  214,065 
policies,  assuring  £4.087,968.  the  total  for  the  two 
branches  being  297,858  policies,  assuring  £19,749,748. 
'I'he  bonus  declared  for  the  year  on  an  M.L.C.  policy 
for  whole  of  life  was — £2  59.  per  cent,  on  policies  in 
force  for  5  years,  and  £3  per  cent,  on  policies  in 
force  for  10  years  and  upwards.  The  company  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  highly  successful  year  passed 
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through,   and  great  credit  is  duo  t^)   tlie   niaiiani'iiiciit 
for  tlio  excellent  results  shown. 

Mr.  Charles  Salter,  manager  for  Australasia  ot  '.ho 
Roval  liisuranco  Co.  Ltd.,  left  by  the  R.Jl.S. 
"Malwa"  on  1st  iust..  for  a  visit  to  Europe.  Mr. 
Salter  receiitl.v  underwent  a  serious  operation,  but 
happil.v  is  now  convalosceut.  Miv.  Salter  is  aeeoni- 
panying  her  husband  on  the  trip. 

The  London  and  LaiR-ashire  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany is  following  its  recent  purchase  of  the  controlling 
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iiiiiti'st  ill  tlio  Australian  Allianco  Companv  li.v  an 
olfcr  to  Imv  the  business  of  the  Australasian  I'lati' 
(ilass  Co.  Lt<l.  at  3Hs.  per  share  for  the  8000  shares 
issue<l.  This  absorption  of  smaller  companies  whieli 
specialise  in  one  elass  of  insurance  business  is  a  sifiii 
of  the  times.  -Many  lar^re  offices  are  no\v  general 
providers,  and  theirrisks  are  thus  widely  distributeil 
over  varvinsi  classes  of  business. 


.\ii  ayirecineiit  has  been  eiitcriMl  into  between  tin- 
North  British  and  -Mercantile  Insurance  Company  and 
tlie  Railway  Passeiijiers'  Assurance  Co.,  whereby  the 
■assets  and  business  of  the  latter  company  will  be  ac- 
([uirwl  by  the  former  as  from  January  1st,  1910.  The 
consideration  for  the  transfer  is  ,£850,000,  equal  to 
.t8  10s.  for  each  railway  passenger's  share.  The  sepa- 
rate existence  of  the  liailway  Passengers'  Company 
will  not  terminate,  and  it  will  continue  to  carry  on 
business  as  heretofore.  That  company  has  never 
been  represented  in  these  States,  but  the  North  Bri- 
tish and  .Mercantile  is  well  known  throughout  the 
Commonwealth,  the  central  office  being  at  Melbourne, 
iiiulei-  the  management  of  Mr.  C.  R.  Colquhoun. 


Mr.  S.  Manger,  one  of  the  State  representatives  on 
llin  Sletropolitan  Fire  Brigades'  Board,  recently  had  a 
conference  with  the  Premier  (Mr.  Murray)  regarding 
the  board's  estimate  of  expenditure  for  this  year. 
Tlie  Premier,  when  subsequently  referring  to  the  in- 
terview, said  that  though  the'  co.st  of  the  Board's 
work  was  increasing  somewhat  seriously,  Mr.  Mauger 
had  made  out  a  very  good  case  tor  the  additional  ex- 
penditure. Last  year  the  Board  had  drawn  ,£51,24'_' 
I'roiii  the  State,  the  insurance  companies  and  the 
niuiiicipalities,  and  had  in  actual  expenditure  slightly 
exceisled  that  figure.  This  year  the  Board  wante<l 
.t.")(),0  44.  The  chief  caus<'  of  this  increa.se,  Mr.  Murray 
said,  seemed  to  be  <lue  to  additional  expenditure  on 
salaries  and  electrical  appliances. 


An  appalling  theatre  disaster  recently  occurred  at 
Teuxello,  a  town  in  Peru.  During  a  cinematograph 
performance  a  fire  broke  out  and  resulted  in  the  deatli 
of  .some  oO  people. 

Several  speakers  at  the  Chamber  of  Shipping  of  the 
United  Kingdom  protested  against  the  reductiim  iif 
coastguanl  stations  carried  out  lately  b,v  the  Go- 
vernment, attributing  .several  recent  shipwrecks  to  the 
alwence  of  these  stations. 


The  photo,  on  page  Ixiv.  was  taken  by  Mr.  Marc 
I'ourpe.  Mr.  Pourpe  is  an  experienced  aviator,  wlu) 
came  out  from  Paris  with  the  Wilbur  Wright  aero- 
plane, and  later  a  BU'riot  monoi)lane  was  brought 
out,  which  Mr.  Pourpe  hoped  to  My,  but  owing  to  the 
promoters  that  brought  out  the  machine  desiring  to 
sell,  Mr.  Pourpe  has  Imk-ii  unable  to  make  a  flight 
in  .Vu.stralia.  Mr.  I'ourpe  has  made  flights  in  the 
Voisin  machiiw,  having  been  monitor  of  the  hrsl 
section  of  the  French  National  Aerial  League, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  French  elubs.  If  some 
enterprising  speculator,  witli  an  eye  to  the  lar^e 
profits  that  must  lie  liefore  successful  aoroplaning  in 
.\ii»tralia,  is  prepared  to  purchaso  the  Bleriot 
macliine,  an  experienced  aviator  in  the  person  of 
NIr,  Pourpe  is  available  to  take  full  control  of  it  and 
Hy  it  ill  his  interests.  Here  is  a  |'<M)d  opportunity 
for  some  one  who  combines  a  speculative  mood  with 
a   s<-ieiititic  aii<l   (latriotic  one. 


There    is    No 
Better   Magazine 
in    the    World 

For  the  Enlightenment  of 
Readers  on  Anything  and 
Everything  that  refers  to 
the    Home    than 

"GOOD  HOISEKKPING." 

It  is  an  American  High  Class 
Publication,  and  will  be  Posted 
to  your  Address  for  7s.  6d. 

Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  "  Tbe  Review  at 
Reviews,"  T.  &  Q.  Building,  Little  Collins 
Street,  Melbourne. 


The  Articles  range  from 
Nature  Studies  of  the  most 
charming  description, 
through  such  subjects  as 
Home  Building  and  Needle= 
work,  to  the  thing  that 
is  so  attractive  to  the 
average  charming  woman's 
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WE     STRONGLY     ADVISE     YOU     TO 
TRY    IT    FOR    12    MONTHS. 

The  expense  la  not  great.  Send  It  along  with 
ynur  Subscription  to  the  "Review,"  «r,  If  you 
have  paid  that,  send  It  a«i>'. 
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NITRO-BACTERINE. 

Some    Interesting:    Testimonies. 


Kxtract  Iroiii  Wairarapa  "  Daily  'riiiifs,"  .laiiiiary 
17.    liUO.-  — 

-Mr.  Wiiit;ate,  of  Mauaia.  Ma.stiMtiiii,  supplies  us 
with  some  iutfresting  information  and  tigurfs  with 
regard  to  his  oat  crop,  which  ha.s  just  been  throslied. 
Mr.  \Vingat<a.  it  will  be  remembered,  has  been  con- 
ducting some  experiments  with  nitro-bacterine.  He 
sowed  a  paddock  down  in  oats,  which,  roughly  speak- 
ing, he  divided  into  four  parts.  The  first  part  was 
sown  witli  seed  that  had  not  been  treated,  the  second 
and  the  third  with  seed  that  had  received  a  dressing  of 
the  nitro-bactorine  according  to  prescription,  while 
the  fourth  part,  again,  was  sown  with  seed  that  had 
p.ot  been  treated,  but  with  this  difference  :  the  young 
sh<x)ts  Here  given  a  dressing  with  a  solution  of  the 
culture  as  soon  as  thev  showed  above  the  ground. 
The  results  are  decidedly  interesting,  as  the  follow- 
ing figures  will  sliow:— Xo.  1  plot,  which  was  not 
treated,  yielded  a  crop,  the  weight  of  nhich,  includ- 
ing straw  and  oats,  when  cut,  was  o2J  lbs.  ;  weighed 
again  when  dry,  it  showed  a  loss  of  28i  lbs,,  leavi-ig 
the  weight  at  24  lbs.,  w{iich  gave  a  yield  of  .Si  lbs. 
of  oats.  Tliis  worked  out  at  twentv-six  bushels  per 
acre,  and  a  total  weight  of  oats  and  straw  per  acre 
of  68  cwt.  04  lbs.  The  second  plot  gave  a  weight  of 
straw  and  oats,  when  cut,  of  48i  lbs.,  and  sFiowed 
a  shrinkage  in  drying  of  20i  lbs.,  leaving  the  weiaht 
at  28  lbs.,  that  yielded  5i  lbs.  of  oats.  The  yield 
per  acre  on  this  basis  worked  out  at  fortv-four  bushels 
and  a  total  weight  of  oats  and  straw  of" 80  cw^t.  The 
third  plot  proved  the  best  of  the  lot,  giving  a  weight 
of  straw  and  oats,  when  cut,  of  54  lbs.  It  showed  a 
shrinkage  of  245  ll>s.  in  drying,  leaving  the  weight 
at  29i  ll>s.,  that  yielded  6i  lbs.  of  oats.  This  worked 
out  at  fifty-two  bushels  per  acre,  and  a  tot^il  weight 
of  oats  and  straw  per  acre  of  84  cwt.  32  lbs.  Xo. 
4  plot,  which  was  given  a  dressing  with  a  solution 
of  the  culture  after  the  .seed  had  shown  above  the 
ground,  yielded,  when  cut,  48i  lbs.  of  oats  and  straw, 
and  showe<l  a  .shrinkage  in  drying  of  24i  lbs.,  leaving 
24  lbs.  that  yielded  6  lbs.  of  oafs.  This  worked  out 
«t  forty-eight  bushels  per  acre,  and  a  total  weight  of 
(Kits  and  straw  per  acre  of  68  cwt.  64  lbs. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  yield  per  acre  from 
the  third   plot,   which   was  treated   with  the   culture. 


i.s  .iusl  double  that  from  the  plot  wliich  was  not 
treate<l.  a  fact  that  should  demonstrate  conclusively 
the    value    of   nitro-bacterine. 

The  figures  were  compiled   by   Mr.   D.   Guild. 

Mr.  Wingate  also  writes,  "  1  applied  to  apple 
trees,  round  the  roots,  with  results  beyond  my  expec- 
tations." 

"  Oaklands," 

Essex-road,  .Surrey  Hills. 
The  Xitro-Bacterlne  Co., 

Market-street,    Melbourne. 
(!entlemen, — 

I  am  writing  to  you  to  express  the  satisfaction  1 
have  received  from  the  use  of  Xitro-Bacterine  in  my 
garden. 

It  has  been  used  on  various  crops — for  instance, 
carrots,  lettuce,  beet,  parsnips,  swede  turnips  and 
onions  were  inoculated  with  the  culture,  and  showed 
surprising  results  compare<l  tfl  previous  crops. 

In  the  two  first-named  I  ha<l  the  opportunity  of 
drawing  comparisons,  as  I  ha<l  an  uninoculated  crop 
at  the  same  time.  Where  the  inoculated  see<l  germin- 
ated (at  least  9-5  per  cent.),  the  uninoculatfMl  was  only 
about  .5  per  cent.  Then  again.  1  use<l  the  culture  for 
watering  tomatoes  and  c.vpress  hedge;  the  tomatoes 
simply  went  ahead  by  leaps  and  bounds,  although  they 
had  previousl.v  been  at  a  standstill:  out  of  one  dozen 
plants  we  have  had  over  one  thousand  tomatoes,  and 
the.v  are,  in  the  opinion  of  all  who  have  sampled  them, 
the  finest  flavour  possible. 

The  cypress  trees  improved  woiMlerfully.  and  I  may 
say  here  that  I  have  been  c(miplimented  on  all  sides 
on  the  splendid  appearance  of  all  the  crops;  the 
results  that  were  obtained  previously  to  the  use  of 
Xitro-Bacterine  w-ere  simply  disheartening,  but  the 
use  of  your  culture  gives  one  some  satisfaction  for 
work  done.  Altogether  only  half  a  packet  of  culture 
has  given  me  these  results,  ami  1  am  looking  forward 
to  still  greater  achievements  this  next  .sea,son,  when 
I  shall  give  the  whole  garden  a  watering,  and  I  will 
lie  only  too  plea.sed  to  be  of  assistance  in  recommend- 
ing an  article  of  such  intrinsic  value  to  all. 
Yours  truly, 

(.Signed)    W.     AHKLKV. 


In  Victoria  and  South  Australia  the  Sole  Agents  are  the  Nitre- Bacterine  Fertilizer 
Company,  24  Market  Street,  Melbourne,  to  whom  all  orders  from  those  States  should 
be  sent.  VVestralian  orders  should  go  to  Mr.  I.  W.  Dietz,  Kojonup,  Katanning  ; 
Tasmanian  to  Messrs.  VV.  D.  Peacock  &  Co.,  Hobart.  New  Zealand  to  Mr.  John 
Wingate,  High  Street,  Masterton,  or  Mr.  L.  M.  Isitt,  95  Colombo  Street,  Christchurch. 
Other  States'  orders  should  come  to  "The  Review  of  Reviews,"  Temperance  and 
General   Life  Building,  Swanston  Street,   Melbourne. 

"When   ordering,    please   state   for   what   Crop   the   culture   is   rectuired. 
Price,    ^s.   6d.   per  packet. 
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The    Review    of    Reviews. 


BOOKS 

FOR   THE 

BAIRNS.  ^'^ 


New  Zealand  Orders,  8/6. 


This  Handsome  Present 

If  one  that  will  be  acceptable  to  either  very 

young  or  older  children. 

rhe    Books    are   cloth    bound,    pleasing  in 

appearance,  and  put  together  strongly. 

rttay  are  full  of  .  .  . 

NURSERY    RHYMES, 

FAIRY    TALES, 

FABLES, 

STORIES  OF  TRAVEL, 

Etc.,  Etc. 

Everyone  who  buys  the  Books  is  delighted 

with  them.       Numbers    of   people 

repeat  orders  for  friends. 


roil  Could  Not  Buy  a  Better 

BIRTHDAY   GIFT 

For    Your   Child. 


©NLY 


VOL.   I.— .Esop's   Fables. 

VOL.     n. — Baron    Munchausen     and    Sinbad    the 

Sailor. 
VOL.   III.— The    Adventures  of   Reynard   the   Fox 

and  The  Adventures  of  Old  Brer  Rabbit. 
VOL.  IV.— Cinderella  and  Other  Fairy  Tales,  and 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales. 
VOL.   V. — Pilgrim's  Progress. 


CONTENTS: 

VOL 


VI. — The    Story    of    tne    Robins    and    the 

Story  of  a  Donkey. 
VOL.    VII.— The    Christmas    Stocking    and     Hans 

Andersen's  F'airy  Stories. 
VOL.    VTII —Gulliver's   Travels.      1.— Among   the 

Little    People    of    Liliput.      2. — Among    the 

Giants. 
VOL.    IX.— The    Ugly    Duckling,    Eyes    and    No 

Eyes,   and  The  Three  Giants. 


Write,  enclosing  "7s.   6d.,  to 

The    Manager 

"THE    REVIEW    OF    REVIEWS." 

TEMPERANCE  &  GENERAL  LIEE  ASSURANCE  BIILDING,  Swanston  St.,  Melb., 

AND    IT    WILL    BE    SENT    TO    YOU,    POST    FREE. 
All  New  Zealand  Orders  should  be  sent  to  the  "Vanguard"  Office,  100  Willis  Street,  Wellington. 


Revietc   of   Rer 


Living  Filters. 


The  kidneys  are  situated  in  the  small 
of  the  back,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
spine.  Htiniau  kidneys  are  similar  in 
shape  to  those  of  a  slieep,  hut  some- 
wliat  larger.  They  are  encased  in  fat, 
and  are  supplied  with  arteries  whicli 
convey  blood  to  them  from  the  heart. 
By  a  process  akin  to  filtering,  the  kid- 
neys take  any  excess  of  water  from  the 
blood,  and  they  also  extract  from  the 
blood  various  waste  poisons  with  which 
it  becomes  laden  in  its  journey  through 
the   veins. 

When  a  person  is  in  good  health 
these  waste  poisons  are  dissolved  in  the 
water  taken  from  the  blood  by  the  kid- 
neys, and  the  solution  is  passed  through 
narrow  passages  leading  from  each  kid- 
ney into  the  bladder,  and  thence  ex- 
pelled from  the  body.  This  solution  is 
known  as  urine.  Some  of  the  poisons 
contained  in  urine  are  animal  matter, 
such  as  urea  and  uric  acid ;  others  are 
mineral  matter,  being  salts  of  lime, 
magnesia,  potash,  and  soda. 

Unless  the  kidneys  do  their  work 
thoroughly  the  waste  matter  is  incom- 
pletely extracted  from  the  blood,  and 
becomes  actively  poisonous,  causing  us 
to  suffer  from  various  disorders,  such 
as  rheumatism,  gout,  neuralgia,  lum- 
bago, backache,  sciatica,  blood  disor- 
ders, ana>mia.  indigestion.  gravel, 
stone,  and  bladder  troubles.  The  im- 
portance of  maintaining  a  healthy  ac- 
tion of  the  kidneys  cannot  be  exagge- 
rated. The  sole  reason  Warner's  Safe 
Cure  is  so  efficacious  in  overcoming  the 
disorders  named  is  that  it  exercises  a 
remarkable  healing  action  upon  the  kid- 
neys. Warner's  Safe  Cure  can  be  ob- 
tained from  any  chemist  or  storekeeper, 
both  in  the  original  form  and  the 
(■heaper  "Concentrated,"  non-alcoholic 
form,  each  containing  the  same  number 
of  doses. 


Fttr  mutual  advautast,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiter.  pleaae  mention  the  Rericw  •!  Rtvicwa. 


I 


I  DO 


Remember 


Does   Your   Memory   Serve 
You    as    well   as    that 
of  an  Intelligent  Child 
Serves    Him  ? 


The  PELMAN  SYSTEM  OF  MEMORY  TRAINING  is  the  only  natural 
system.  It  is  not  a  series  of  cumbersome  artificial  aids.  It  takes  tlie  natural  memory  ^^liicli 
everyone  possesses  and  trains  it  to  its  highest  point  of  efficiency  ;  it  cultivates  the  powers 
of  concentration  to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  entirely  removes  mind-wandering,  with  its 
attendant  ineffectiveness  and  waste  of  effort.  It  gives  not  only  a  retentive  memory,  but  a 
mind  that  is  alert  and  quick  to  grasp  and  hold  any  point. 

TAUGHT     The  Pelman  System  of  Memory  Training  is   taught   by  post  in   five  interesting 
BY  POST,     and  simple  lessons.     Distance    is   no   hindrance  whatever   to   success.      Halfan- 
hour  of  your  spare  time  daily  for  six  weeks  completes  the  course,  although  you 
may  take  longer  if  you  wish. 

On  our  roll-call  book  are  Doctors,  Lawyers,  Ministers  of  Religion,  Teachers,  Business 
Men,  Clerks,  Mechanics,  University  Men.  Students,  Farmers,  Graziers.  Working  Men — in  fact, 
members  of  every  occupation  followed  in  Australia  and  New   Zealand. 

Write  at  once  for  free  booklet  giving  particulars  of  the  Pelman  System,  with  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  opinions  thereon,  to 

THE  SECRETARY 
The    Pelman    School    of    Memory, 

33     STOCK     EXCHANQE     BUILDINGS,     MELBOURNE.    


PELMAN  SYSTEM 

OF  MEMORY  TRAINING. 


Piintad   and    Dnbllihad   by    John   O»born«,    508   Albert^..    B.    Uelbonrno;    Sole   WholM* 
DtMnbaiuu    AnmU   for   AoitralMl* :     Umtn.   Oordon   and   Qotoh   P»r     IA4 


